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Foreword 


"F HE OFFICE of Education issues a series of studies on 
B education in other countries. They are based principally 
on official documentation and other primary sources. The 
subject is presented within the framework of the political, 
economic, so<^l, and cultural setting of the particular 
country. ^ 

The studio are undertaken to provide information and 
assistance to schools, colleges, universities, non-govemmental 
and governmental agencies, educators, scholars, government 
officials, and other groups and individuals. 

This BulUtin^ in keeping with others in the series, preserits 
education in the Soviet setting. Since completion of the 
manuscript, more complete and up-to-date statistics on the 
Soviet educational ^stem have become available from a 
Soviet sodit^.' While they differ slightly' in some respects 
from the best figum Wlier available, they do not alter the 
major conclusions of 

Also since completion of this work, the reorganization of 
Soviet economic administration initiated in May 1957 along ' 
lines proposed earlier in th^ year by Nikita Krushchev, 

S bolished a number of the industrial ministries which for- 
merly exercised operational control over many higher and 
specialized secondary educational institutions. Although de- 


I 




' Tmitrarnoe BUtlsUcbeskoe Upravlenie. Otdel SUtUtikl Kal’tiiry. 
KuPturnope BiroiteVttvo BS8R: Stati»Uehe$tU Bbomik [Oulturat De- 
velotfment of the VB8R]. Moakva: Goaodaratven^ BUtlaticbeakoe 
IidaterstTo, 1960. 331 p. 
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FOREWOSD 


tails of the effect of this change on the educational system 
are not y;et clear, the future educational administrative hier- 
archy obviously will differ somewhat from that describe in 
this BuCteUn. 


To the many ^rsons who have aided in bringing this 
study to completion, the Office of Education expresses its 
appreciation. 





August 8, 1957. 


U nited States CommiBsioner 
of Education. 
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Introduction 


T O SOME EXTENT the educational problems in the U3SR and in 
the US are the same. Both Nations are committed to the principle 
of universal education; both have many differing racial and cultural 
traditions within their borders; both have large land masses with 
great diversity in climate and topography, crops and industries; and 
both have courses and programs to train millions of people. 

The Western student is struck by the sharp contrast between the 
Nations. Authoritarian theory and authoritarian practice charac- 
terize the Soviet educational system. Both are anathema to persons 
who cherish freedom. The people of the US are- dedicated to f reborn 
and democracy. Thej believe the goal of education is the individual 
development of the human being with freedom and opportunity to 
choose his own life’s work. 

In an outline and description of the Soviet educational system, it 
is appropriate to present Soviet beliefs and policies in a straight for- 
ward manner. It would be distracting to call attention each time to 
the nondemocratic, authoritarian nature of a particular Soviet 
method or measure. In lieu of such repetition, readers ai% expected 
to keep the marked difference between USSR and l/S basic philoso^* 
phies clearly in mind. 


Scope 

In pt^senting education in its Soviet setting, initial chapters point 
out various influences on education such as size of the country, diveiv 
sity of peoples, the governmental system, and Soviet administrative 
and organizational measures develo]^ to run the schools and training 
programs. Then attention focuses on the various levels of education 
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and related subjects; namely, preschool education, general pr ima ry, 
secondary education, auxiliary pVimary-secondary schools, extra- 
curricular work-activities, vocational training, semiprofessional 
training, higher education, and the teaching profession. 


Sources 

With respect to Soviet education one finds a field of high contro- 
versy, with a broad body of sharply debated daU. Therefore, readers 
are entitled to know the sources of information upon which t.hia survey 
is based. r ^ 

Because the Soviet Union is proud of its educational system, it 
makes more information about its plans and programs available to 
Westerners than it does about some facets of Soviet life. The Library 
of Congress has a large number of Soviet law books containing the 
decrees and resolutions underlying the Soviet educatibnal structure, 
an a fairly complete collection of the major Soviet education jour- 
nals, periodicals, and such basic reference materials as statistical oom- 
pendiums, handbooks for Soviet students, and descriptions of the 
school ^stem as a whole or special parts of it 

Considerable care must be exercised in obtaining facts and in mak- 
ing generalisations and interpretations of facta from official Soviet 
sburcea Articles in the Soviet press provide supplementary data. 
While propaganda pamphlets or official speeches may present glowing 
a^unts of educational achievements, Soviet educators writing for 
their own people frequently are self-critical. Magazine articles and 
newspa^r accounts written for hdme consumption often reveal dis- 
crepancies between official education policies and actual practices. 

A careful analysis of these day-to-day reports by educators, parents, 
students, and Communist Party administrators and planners reveals 
many areas of disagreement and gives insight into Soviet thinking 
about educational problems as well as some concept of the realities 
of Soviet school life. 

Conversations with several prominent Soviet educators and officials 
associated with phases of Soviet education revealed information on 
current educational policies and practices and on changes contemplated 
for the near future. Further li^t was shed discussion of problems 
posed by the Soviet plan to introduce universal secondary education 
and by their efforts to raise prof^onal qualifications of teachers and 
to challenge academically superior children. 

From no other source was it possible to learn so much that was 
fresh and unobtainable elsewhere as from persons who had gone to 
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school in the USSR or taught there. Particularly valuable in 
respect were the accounts by a small number of people who had been 
students both in the USSR and in the US or Western Europe, and 
the observations of teachers and professors who had tau^t the same 
subject matter to Soviet and to Western students. Also taken into ac- 
count were studies compiled by specialists, educators, fmd students 
who had visited the USSR and later made their findings available. » 
The statistical data used in the study are drawn from open Soviet 
literature— stati^^K yearbooks, journals, and newspapera The 
following considerations relate to their reliability: (1) Ftewar.data 
are taken largely from comparatively detailed statistical compilations 
published for Soviet use in planning; (2) data since World War II 
are consistent with prewar trends; (8) scarcity of data may indicate 
restriction of information by withholding; *(4) classified data for 
1941, seised by the Germans and later published, agree well with in- 
formation which had appeared in dpen publications. Problems of 
correct interpretation arise all too frequently because of inconsistent 
classifications and terminology, omissfons, insufficient explanation of 
what the data include, and failure to indicate the precise date for 
figures recorded.* 

' For a diacaaafon of the reliability of Soviet educatlOD statlatlca and the “per- 
plexitlea and pitfalla*' aaaociated with their use see Nicholaa DeWltt, Soviet 
Profeeeional Itanpotoer: Ite Biuoation, Traintn{/, and Supply. (Washington: 
National Science Foundation,' D. 8. Oovemment Printing Office, 1P(V5), p. 

XXTt-XITll. 
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Chapter I 


Education in the Soviet Setting 


THE WAY in which a nation brings up its children and the type of 

■ educational activities it provides its citixena tend to reflect the 
thinking in Uiat countiy. A study of the education of a people can be 
a clue to what a given culture considers important, what its expecta- 
tions are, and in what direction it is heading. This generalization 
particularly applies to the. USSR, where national life is controlled 
and dominated by a totalitarian government with a specific political 
philosophy. 

This philosophy is an amalgam of Marxist theory, traditional Rus- 
sian practice, and the experiences of the Soviet State dur ing the years 
- of its existence. The evolution from the beliefs and aspirations of 
its early y^rs to the practice of today is reflected in the develdpment 
of ^viet institutions; nowhere is it more clearly mirrored than in the 
Sovirt educational system, which has been transformed from vague 
and idealistically ^^progressive” theories into a machine intended to 

produce loyal and qualified workers in various fields and at various 
levels. 

TTie evolution^ of Soviet ^uci^on has not taken place in a vacuum. 
This chapter points out some of the forces which have molded Soviet 
education and given it shap^ It desci^ibes the land itself, the diver- 
sity of peoples, <Md the political and governmental structure yrhich - 
camee out the will oi the rulers. It also discusses briefly die 
attitude toward education prior to. 1917, the Russian educational 
heritage, and finally the function of education and some of its princi- 
pal chai^teristics as decreed by the Soviet regime. Table I presents 
a statistical summary of the population and enrollment by edncatiimal 
levels and by republics in 196S. * ' 
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TabU 1.— ArM, poiNilatlon, and anrollmant by aduoatlon lavala 
In Sovlat Rapublica in 19S5 ' 


Republic 

Area in 
square 
milca 

EflUmaled 
|)opulaUon 
April 1956 
in luiliioac 

, ■ 

EnroUmeni 

Primary- 

seoondary 

achoolB 

1, in thouf 

Semipro- 

fcaaional 

schools 

landa, in: 

! Higbe'r 
institu- 
tionc 

1 

* 


4 ' 

• 


Total, t'SSR . 

' 

7. 877, 6S8 

teal 

tat7at 

uteas 

i«8«7.e 

RSFSR 

'6.626.090 

III 6 

16, 303. 2 

1, 193 6 

1, 17L. 9 

I'krainian 88R 

2:<2, 604 

4U 6 

6.883 0 

374. 6 

336 9 

Rcionuman 88 R 

Sa 164 

a 0 

1,380 7 

66 1 

66 6 

I'lbfk H8R 

166, 640 

7 3 

1 , 333 4 

66 1 

66 6 

Kaukb 88R 

1 , 062, 343 

a 6 

1,364. 6 

67. 4 

40 3 

Georgian 88R 

29. 498 

4. 0 

704. 6 

367 

36 0 

Ajerbaldthan 88R 

33,089 

1 4 

641. 4 

39. S 

34. 7 

Lithuanian 88R 

36, 174 

. 

436 1 

333 

23 7 

Moldavian 88R 

* 13,060 

3 7 

396 9 

16 6 

17 3 

Ijiivlan 88R 

24,903 

3 6 

391. 9 

36 4 

16 7 

Kirghli 88R 

76. 718 

1 9 

326 1 

13 6 

13 6 

Tadihik 88R 

64.836 

1; 8 

333 8 

13 4 

14 4 

Armenian 88R 

11,606 

• 1.6 

296 1 

17.0 

19 4 

I'urkmeo 88R 

187, 181 

1 4 

233 3 

13 6 

13 3 

Estonian 88R 

17, 413 

1. 1 

166 8 

16 1 

11. 0 

Karcio-Finnieh 88R * 

a 

68,810 

. 6 

77. 4 

6 8 

4 3 


* For oolumos 3-&: TaFntraJ'Dor Buiiaticbeskoo UpravIroJe pri Sovete Minta- 
trov 888R, Narodmat Khotfai^ro S8SR: SUUitHck$$kit Sbomik (Moakva: 
Gosudaratwiinoe BUlktiebeakoo ladatat'atvo, 1960). p. 10, 230, 332, 331; for 
column 1; New York World*Teiegram and like Sun, TV Worid Almamtc 1967 
(New York; The World-Telegram and The Sun, 1967) p. 440 and 443. 

■ The Karelo-Fiaalah 88R la now incorporated into the RSFSR. . ■ * 


The Land 


With a land man of more than 8;500,(X)0 square miles, the USSR 
is ihe largest continuous State territory in the world. .It is almost 
three tiroes the sine of the United States and exceeds the area of 
South America. Stretching from the icy wastes of the Arctic in the 
north to the cotton and tea plantations and fruit orchards of the south, > 
and west to east from the Baltic Sea and the Carpathian Mountains 
to within nght of Alaska across the Bering Strait, it coms one-uxth 
of the earth’s surface. 
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The country is land and ice locked, with few exits to (he sea. Since 
oceans served as the chief hij^hway for trade and cultural intercourse 
until recent tiioes, Russia's lack of easy access to warm water ports 
constituted an important factor in isolating her from other parts of 
Europe and from the main streams of civiliution that influenced the 
character of the Western World. For many other reasons as well, 
Russia missed out in large part on the free flow of ideas — scientilic, 
literary, artistic., technological— until relatively late in her history. 
Because she did not feel (he imf>act of (he industrial revolution, she 
entered the 20th century a backward country still in a state of primitive 
agriculture, d^ite the fact (hat she is, like the I’S, almost self- , 
sufficient in industrial pQtential and possesses some of (he richest 
natural resources in (he world. ^ 

Many Peoples— One Nation 

IJke the US the tTSSR a multinational state. In both, diverse 
peoples and ethnic strains mingle and live aide by side under one 
government. However, the USSR is not a melting pot as is the US. 
In America minority groups have emigrated from abroad, settled over 
wide areati of the country, and to a great extent become assimilated. 
In the USSR, in contrast, some 177 different minority groups, s]>eaking 
more than 126 languages and dialects and worshipping in some 40 dif- 
ferent religions, have lived side by side for thousands of years, all the 
while struggling to maintain ethnic unity, clinging to trilial customs 
and national traditions. ^ ‘ 

The ^viet State has capitalized on the national pride of these mi-' 
nority groups. It has organised the larger once into 15 political enti- 
ties describ^ as Soviet Socialist Republics (SSR's), 17 Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 9 autonomous regions (oblasts), and 10 
national districts (oknigs). While it- popularizes (heir linguistic and 
cultural heritage, the Soviet regime subjugates these national minori- 
ties by controlling their economy and politics, repressing their religious 
and nationalistic aspirations for independence, and. infusing com- 
munist ethics and points of view into their way of life. 

Despite the great variety of peoples in the USSR, about three- 
fourths of the total population (in April 1956 estimated at 200.2 mil- 
lion as compared to the US total population in June 1056 of 167.9 
million) are Slavs. Probably about 50 percent of the total Soviet 
popvUtion are the Slavs known as Orest Russians. Ukrainian Slavs 
constitute another 20 percent, with the Slavs from Belonissia oonsti' 
tuting the third largest Slav segment. The remaining quarter of the 
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population is composed of peoples different from the Slavs, such as 
the Armenians, the Georgians, the Kirghiz, the Kazakhs, the Uzbeks, 
the Buryat-llfongolians,,the Finns, the Manchurians, and so on. The 
'problem 4^'numerous strong national minorities remains^ constant 
one for the Soviet regime, and measures continue to be taken to achieve 
communist Russification. . 


Formation of the Soviet Union 




When the Communists took over the country ui 1017 and set up a 
government, the first Constitution enacted on July 19, 1918, related to 
one single Republic: The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
later renamed the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR). It is by far the largest of the union republics, containing 
more than half the total population and covering three* fourths of the 
territory. Because of its preeminence, the RSFSR serves as the model 
for, if not the dominator of, the other uiuon republics. 

By December 1922, Communist Party control in the. Ukraine, 
Belonissia, and the Transcaucasus had been established, and these 
territories were joified to the JtSFSR to form the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR), ^hen the second Constitution was 
adopted on January 31, 1924, they became union republice. 

' In May 1925 the Constitution was amended to admit the Turkmen 
and Uzrok Soviet Socialist Republics, and in 1929 the Tadzhik . 
Autonomous Republic, formeGy a part of the Uzbek SSR, also be- 
came a union republic. With the Constitution of 1936— the present 
one — the Transcaucasian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic was ' 
abolished, and its three constituencies — Armenia, Georgia, and Azer- * 
baidzhan — were each given union republic status Witl^ the USSR. 
At ^e same time, (he Kazakh and Kirghiz. Autonomous Republics, 
fcndpr^ of the RSFS^ became union republics. 

f|lFl939, though the partitioning of Poland, some of the peoples 
.-to the west of the Ukraine and west of Belonissia were incorporated 
into each of these two republics; and in the spring of 194Q^Qie K* - 
relian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and the bulk of the 
territory acquired from Finland as a result of the Russo-Finnish war 
were combined to form the Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

In the summer of the same year a large part of Bessarabia, much 
of the population being Moldavia, was incorporated with* the 
Moldavian Autonomous SSR (which had formerly bonstituted part of 
the Ukrainian SSR) to form the Moldavian SSR. 

In August 1940, three formerly indepehdent nations were annexed 
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by the USSR : the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
In the summer of 1955 the Rarelo-Finnish SSR was made an 


Today the USSR is an elaborate federal structure consisting of 
15 constitutent Soviet Socialist Republics (union republic^ and man y 
.^^bordinate components. The incorporation of additionaTterritorv 
helps to explain part of the increase in Soviet school enrollment 
statistics and sl#uld be remembered in surveying Soviet enrollment 


It IS necesMiy to understand something about the governmental ' 
machine^ » (called apparatus in the Soviet Union) in order to get 
perspective on how education is administered and financed. '* 

V ^ »°7«™nient of the Soviet Union is formaUy set forth by the 
Constitution enimted in 1938. The Communist Party — the only party 
(Mrmitt^ to exist in the USSR-^-controls and dominates Soviet so- 
ciety. Although members of the^ Communist Party comprise only 
about 8 percent of the Soviet population, the influence of this minority 
.18 peiwasive. Party membership is organized in a pyramid fashion ; 
men^rs at the base ulect represenUtives to the organization. at the 
next higher echelon, and so on until at the top a few key membera 
folkm a powerful clique which determines and dicUtee Soviet plans 
ai^ glides affecting life in USSR. Party members at the lower 
echelons are responsible for seeing that the plans and polides are 
earned out by the people at large and are abetted in- this task by the 
secret police. 

It is important to remember also that the Communist Party exer- 
cises cmitrol not alone through the formal Party organintion. It 
operates directly through governmental channels as well. Article 
126 of the Constitution of the USSR.defines Party members as “the ' 
most active and politically conscious citizens’* united “to strongthen 
and develop the socialist system.” The Psrty is “the leading core m 
all OTganizations of the working people, both public and State.” A 
high percentage of the most important State functionaries in all 

splmwrf^viet life aio members of the Communist Party. In gen- 
eral, high Pa^ offidals also hold the most raqiofsible and important 

government al poets. Because so many members of the Soviet Qovern- 


autonomous republic. 


growth. 


Governmental Machinery 
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ment are subject to Party discipline — and loyalty to the Party comes’ 
before any other loyalty— the Soviet Government is not in fact the 
inechanism for expressing the desires of the people despite constitu- 
tional declarations to the contrary. It is a device utilized by the 'Com- 
munists to subject the will of the many to that Of the few. 

In the light of this background let us view the Soviet Constitution 
Md the governmental machinery which it defines and which is of 
interest as an operational foree in edueationin the USSR. 

The Soviet Constitution contains extensive sections devoted to the 
' “rights*^ of Soviet citizens. One of these alleged “rights” is election 
of governmental representatives. 

The Soviet Co^tutibn provides that the people shaft be formally 
governed by Coiltouniat Party and non-Party members popularly 
elects by all Soviet citizens over 18 years of age from a single slate 
of candidates to serve a 4-year term as deputies in the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. This is a bicameral body with executive and admin- 
istrative functions as well as judiciary and legislative ones. Because 
the Supreme Soviet itwlf meets only once a year to approve legiala- 
ticm, these responsibilities are delegated to and carried out by other 
org^ whose members are elected by the deputies to the Supreme 
Soviet After these meetings the deputies return to their homes and 
to their regular jobs in the various parts of the USSR with news for 
the local population about what has been enacted and why. 

m two bodies of the Supreme Soviet are: (1) The Soviet of the 
Union whose members are elected according to electoral districts on 
' toe basis of 1 ^puty for every 800,000 of the population; and (2) the 
Soviet of Nationalities whose members are elected on the of 26 
deputiM from ea^ union republic, 11 deputies from each autonomous 
republic, 6 deputies from each autonoipous region, and 1 deputy from 
each national distnct The two houses have equal powers. They 
j^Uy elect a presidium to carry (m the work of the Supreme Soviet 
between sessions. The presidium has 16 vice presidents, one from each 
union republic. 

^ Constitution also provides for a Council of Ministors (Soviet 
Mmistrov) known u a Council of People’s CommisBara (Sovnarkom) 
prior to 194& It is defined by Article 64 as “the highest executive 
and administrative organ of State autl^ority.” Ministers are electea 
by the Supreme Soviet after the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party approves the name of a sinj^e candidate for each post 

There are several types of ministri^ in the USSR with their status 

depending on their functions. Tim major ministries for the country 
as a.whdle are those concerned with foreign affairs, forrign trade, * 
•dministration of defend the defense industry, 'communications, and . 
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transpo^tion— in ahort, international relations and thoee domestic 
affairs the Soviet Union considers to be most important 
The minor ministries for the country as a whole are responsible for 
directing affairs such as public health, the food industry', higher edu- 
cation, culture, internal trade, justice, and light industry. For ex- 
ample, Ae Union-Republic Ministry of Health controls the Republic 
Ministries of Health throughout the Nation ; the Republic Minstries of 
^iculture come under a ministry for the country as a whole; and 
Ae Union-Republic (previo^y “All-Union”) Ministry of Higher 
Education al<me controls higher education for the Nation. The 
Ministiy of Higher Education for the Ukrainian Republic is the only 
rach ministiyr at the republic level and is itself subordinate to the 
Union-Republic Mini^. } Medical schools, for example, are operated 
by the appropriate Ministry of Health; they com«,under the^p^- 
vt»ory of the Union-Republic Ministiy of Higher Educated. 

to ea<A union republic there are ministries responsible for matters 
within the competence of the repubUc such as health, agriculture, edu- 

*'’ff*»®*“.«<*“cation level (except as noted in the case 
of the Ukraine), local industry, social maintenance, and municipal 
economy. Aside from the fact that the Supreme Soviets of the union 
republi^re unic^eral, the governmental structure parallels that of 
the cra^l Government Each of the union republics also has a 
council rokde up of its own ministers and representatives of autono- 
mous republics within their borders and representatives of the all- 
nnion mmistries. w 


Marxist Attitude Toward Education 
Prior to 1917 


Pnor to 1W7, Marxists considered education as a “weapon” of the 
Imurgooiwe through which they educated themselves and their own 
chil^h m order to insure Iheir continuing rule and domination over 
the “naa^ At the same time, the Marxists declared it was essen- 
tial tor f^iy and plant owners in a capitalist economic system to 
^ that their workers were given essential vocational and technical 
eduretion in order to man developing industry more efficiently. With 
such education they would be better, workers, and therefore bettor able 
to raise laW productivity and bring to more money for their capitalist 
‘JoBs» The qiread of popular edHU|ti<m in capitalist countries the 
Marnsts denounced as education not for the betterment of the workers, 
but for selffsh capitalistic intoresta Genuine education, Marxists 
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maintained, was available only to members of the ruling class |rhich 
further used their intellectual superiority to elaborate ideologies justi- 
fying the status quo. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia quotra Engels 
assaying: . ^ 

lu capitalist society, the boorgeoiMie fires tbe workers only as much edaca- 
tlon as is in its own interests. And that Indeed is not mm'b.' 

Education affects the economic basis of society. It could not be di- 
vorced from politics in the USSR. To wrest the “weapon” of edu- 
cation away from the capitalists became a fundamental objective of 
the Communists. They promised themselves that when they came into 
power they would make education — including university training — 
open to ally and that they would replace other ideologies and religion 
by communism. 

At the Geneva Congress of the First International, Karl Marx 
stated that education should be mental, phjrsical (gymnastic and mili- 
taiy training), and technidd (acquainting children with the process 
of production).* * In his book, he wrote: 

Moddu ladaatrv, indeed, oompda eodety, under ihnalty of death, to re- 
place the detail worker of today, crippled by Ufe-long repetition of one and 
tbe same trivial operation, and tbna rednoed to the mpre frasment of a 
man, by the folly developed indlvtdoal, St for a variety of laboora, ready to 
face any chante in production. . . . One step already spontaneooaly taken 
rewards effecting this revolution is the eetabllshinen^ of tedinical and ayrl- 
coltoral schools and of doole« d’easeigNcmcNl profettiomel, in which the 
children ot tbe working-men receive some little Instroctlon In technology and 
in the practical handling of tbe.varloos implements of labonr. Thoo^ the 
Factory Act, that Srst and meagre concession wrong from capital, la limited 
to combining elementary edocatloa with work in the factory,' there can be 
no donbt that when tbe woAlng^claas comes Into power, as inevitably it most, 
technical instroctlon. both theoretical and practical, will take Its proper 
place in the working-class schools.* 


In other words, in 1917 the Communists were armed with theoretical 
beliefe about the possibilities of education for all as well as some definite 
ideas of how. that education might be used to increase technical ef* 
ficien <7 in the new society which they planned to set up. 


*Qosndarstvennyl Instltot, **8ovetikaya Entsiklopedlya,” "Pedagoglka.” 
BoTthapa Bovetekapa Bnttiklofedipm, VoL 44: p. 4SB (lioskva: Ogis), 1st ed., * 
1889. Hereafter cited as BoFekapa Bovettkepm BnMktopedipo. 

* Ibid., p. 420. 

*Karl Ifarx, Oepttat (US editkm). Edited by Frederl<± Engels, revised and 
ampUSed according to the tonith Oerdlan edition by Ernest Untennann. 

(Chicago : cams H. Kerr 4 Cio., 1821), VoL 1 : p. 084. 
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Educational Heritage From Tsarlet Russia 


From Tmrist Kuasia the Soviet regime inherited an inteUectual tra- 
dition, a re^t for learning, and artein academic and scientific ex- 
cellence. The education received by a minority of the population warf* 
ronffldered to be good; much of the university and higher scientific and 
technological training compared with the best then available in West- 
ern Europe. In fact, many scholars were brought into Russia to staff 

» i-u most Russian students was to top 

off their mtdlectual careers with advanced study in Western Europe. 
At the serondaiy level, the four prevailing types of State-controlled 
* (fiOmuiMia, pro-gymnasia, real schools, and commercial 
schwls) were ^iiMrily designed to prepare a few students— estimated 

^ ^ percent of the school population in 

. * • ^ 6fi4,600 out of 7,800,600 — for government service 

P*^^««onal careers, or to impart a general 
liberal educ^on without consideration for practical purposes or 
evratoal pursuits. Factual learning was par^unt with minimum 

attention given to integration of the pupil with his immediate eiv 
vironment 


This educational system was designed for the few. The Russian 
peasantry ipmained outside the halls of learning. Elementary educa- 
tion usuaUy was nnavaUable to them. There were islands of educa- 
ti^al progress, with schools for the cominbii people set up as the result 
of the seal and almofet missiohary fervor of inditiduals-^pehple wS 
wanted to help lift the Russian peasantry out of its backwardne^ 
ignorance, and superstition. Such schools* as these individu^ 
started and such educational inroads u they made among the people 
generally were accomplished in dirsgt opposition to the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment and the hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The revolutionary ferment seething in Russia prior to World War I ' 
was beginning to have noticeable success in educating the people. 
By 1W4 an bptimistic estimate is that iOioat half of the Russian 
cUldren of primary school age were going to some sort of schoel. (hi 
the eve of the Communist Revolution in 1W7 the educadonal system 
was in a state of expaimon. Even so, the situation would seem to 
support Co m mun i st cl ai m s of illiteracy in the Nation to have been 
between 60 and 70 percent 

Many edn»tora in the RussU of 1917 desired to introduce the new 

edueationalidMthenbeingdiscusMdinthe Western World. These 
®*®^****^ giving the diild more freedom in the classroom and in 
^eral on abandoning Oie wthoritarian teaching methods pi^akot 
m Tsarist sehooln Such methods and ideas were in high favor by 
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the Communista following their seizure of power in 1017 as they aided 
the new regime in drastically demolishing old institutions and mitlring 
a clean break with the past Coupled with Marxist educational 
views, these methods and ideas came to play a decisive role' in Soviet 
schools in the early years of the regime. Not until the early 1080*s 
were such methods forsaken in favqr of the traditional methods of 
education utilized in Tsarist Russia. 


Soviet Policy 

Soviet policy precisely enunciates the function of education in the 
USSR : to serve the needs of the State. The State is preeminent. To 
its full development every person is expected to contribute his beet 
efforts as his primary obligation. The growth and development of 
his own individnality are of secondary importance. Part-time educa- 
tional programs to provide adults with schooling equivalent to that 
in grades I through VII and moves to introduce compulsory education 
for children between 7 and 14 years of age, are considered necessary 
by the State in order to attain the min imum educational base for the 
many types of additional training believed necessary to the build-up 
of Soviet culture and eotmomic and military power. 

£ducati<mal activity embraces the range of influences which can be 
brought to bear on the Soviet citizen and particularly on his children. 
The movies, radio, television, the press, the concert hell^ the theater — 
ell are utilised by the Party-State to mold the attitudes and shape the 
beliefs of the people along desired communist lines. This broader 
aspect of Soviet education is what is meant when discussion centers 
on the aiinounoed communist intention to create the ^ew Soviet man.” 

From these basic pranises other seemingly inherent aspects of Soviet 
edncati<mal policy and practice are derived. The State attempts to 
decide through its planning mechanism what skills are nedded and in 
what proportion they are needed ffor the most efficient devek^ment of 
^ the State. Var example, the State decides that a certain number of * 
ballet stars are needed to entertain the people. In turn, aspiring chil- 
dren throu^MNit the USSR compete fmr enrollment in the few ballet 
schools. Of the <meepermiUe^to enroll, only those judged best accord- 
ing to Soviet standai^ survive the years of study and practice neoee- 
•aiy to become stare lor the State. 

In athletioa Urn eituation it the same. There are 16 phyai^ 
tkmachoola. I^oiis ^vente are held periodkaRythroui^iodt the MmK 
Union, and potra^ at h let ic ta^ is qiotted, Ipted, and,pleettd lor 
further tr^ning in these inetitatiQoei with — mi pvodnoing 
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ch^pions and excellent coaches. It is the doty of these athletes- 

trained at State expense— to win glory and honor in the international 
arena. 

Similarly exacting admissicm requirements apply to the university 
or the engineering institute, the excellence of whose graduates is con- 
sidered to be fundamental to the advancement of the Soviet State 
both economic^ly and militarily. Whatever the type of training or 
whatever the kind of school or educational program the individual is 
permitted to enter, it is his duty to contribute his maxim um to the- 
State in return for State-provided education. • 

Soviet education aims at education for excellence with freedom of 
choice resting with theSUte to the end that the SUte may be developed 
to the optimum, ,By contrast., education in the US aims to give 
every individual the right of free choice to the end thst each may have 
opportunity to develop his individual capacities to the optimunn con- 
sonant with his abilities and his desires. 

All dtixens of the USSR have the “right” to education — according 
^ Soviet Gon^tution. This right is “guaranteed” 

by free, nmversal, compulsory primary -secondary schooling; by a 
83rst^ of State stipends for students considered likely to be of greater 
service to the State as a result of semiprofessional or higher education ; 
by provision for instruction in the native language of pupils; by 
provision, of industrial, technical, and agricultural training in fiw> 
tmee, on State and collective farms, and at machine-tractor stations 
for those who are employed. 

Schools are open^ approved, and run I7 the State. The State 
d^nnines the curriculum and methods of instruction to insure that 
education is in line with Party and Stote poU<y and that it can be 
pinned and directed for the Nation as a whole. A small number jof 
^ucational es^lishmen^ which also function under the guidance of 
•“^orities, are maintained by public organisations such as the 
traife unions and religi<w denominations. The latter maintain some 
seminariee for the training of religious leaders. Such seminariM are 
required to use cartioulums and methods of instroo^on determine by 
the State. ^ ‘ 

eystioa of education covers all levels— from preschool 
wou^ the university— and cnltural-edncational programs for adults. 

^ Tocal on its policy of non-discriminatian in education • 

M tbs grounds of race, cotoy sex, language, or national (ft; sodial origin. 

It is susnt on its policy in edncatian relating to discrimination on the 
graonds of politieal beliefs and opb^ 

Aoaordi ng to one of the first 8<ndet d ecree s on educatifln the StAfc ft In 
Mpsrated from the dinroh and the church from the school This 
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decree prohibits the teaching of Scripture in any school where general 
educational subjects are taught and forbids observance of religious 
ceremonies in the schoola Schools and educational establishments — 
including the seminaries — give a ^^scientific-materialistic” or atheistic 
explanation of natural and social phenomena. Leaders of Communist 
Party youth organizations — the. Pioneers and Kom»omol » — work ac- 
tively to indoctrinate young people in the aims and ideals of the Party. 
The latter disapproves of the traditional role of the church in the 
Western World. 

Education is conducted in the native tongue. The same basic cur- 
riculum is taught and the same subject matter is required, whether, 
for example, children are taught in Ukrainian, Tadzhik, or Estonian. 
Russification is carried out intensively. Children of the non-Russian 
speaking republics are taught the Russian language; Russian litera- 
ture, history, and traditions are incorporated in their curriculum to 
develop an appreciation for the Russian *^big brother” republic. 

Schools are coeducational. (Some Soyiet semiprofessional and 
higher educational programs have a preponderance of women students 
such as education with about 60 percent and medicine with about 60 
percent These are more or less balanced by programs such as in 
technical and engineering fields where 60 to 40 percent are women.) 

There are no electives in the primary-secondary schoola These 
schools are expected to provide a foundation for further training. 
Almost half of the primary-secondary curriculum is noade up of 
courses in the physicd and natural sciences, mathematics throu^ 
trigonometry, and mechanical drawing, because leaders believe that 
these subjects contribute most directly to mastery and control qf the 
material environment Soviet semiprofessional and hi^ier educa- 
tumal instituticms also concentrate on preparing graduates in science 
' and engineering. Of advanced degrees conferred, 70 percent are in 
scientific and technological fields. In creating the technical-scientific 
ban op which the development of the country and the consolidation 
and expai^on of communism depends, training of manpower and 
womanpower for the use of the State is ccmsidered of major impor- 
tance. 

Intematicmalism in education— interpreted as teaching respect for 
all peoples— emphasizes the Soviet claim of superiority of the Soviet 
way of life with its opportunity for the worker. The student is re- 
quired to interpret from a communist pointof view the infonnatum he 
is given about the rest of the world. 
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Chapter II 

Planhing and Administration 
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and error have gone into USSR efforts to ci^te and 
■ maintain a working arrangement between (1) policy and direc- 
’ ti<mal control from the center to insuip implementation of Party-State 
plam and (2) operational responsibility at other levels to take account 
pf differences beyond the control of the State, stimulate initiative, and - 
encourage support for Party-State policies, plans, and actimia Trial 
and error w reflected in organizational structure and administrative 
procedure intended, on one hand, to promote technical proficiency and, 
on the otlier, to insure a communist point of view. This chapter gives 
M overview’ of poviet planning and administration,' including financ- 
ing for education. It also indicates the major types of in- and out-of- 
school education and training from preschool through postgraduate. 

These uujor types are discussed in further , detail in succeedinc 
chapters. 



Planning for Education 


The atomic life of the USSR is determined by the SUte National 
Eoonomio Plan. *The pujrpose of the plan is to insure interrelated 
development of the branches of 'the pational eotmomy to produce the 
fypo'of eoont^c growth beliered desirable 1^ the Party-State lead-' 
ara The maj(w d^veh^Moent planiyare for fl-year periods; where ap- 
plicable, the ^year plans are broken down into mnu al and quarterly 
plana. 

planning bodies of ev(^ republic, village, faotoiy, farm 
research instituta, or oAoe revise, adjust, and coordinate t.tiwir parts oi 
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the natioiTal plan. At the top, the State Planning Commisaion (Goe- 
plan) prepares the long-range plana for the country aa a whole. The 
State Economic Commiaaiop, i^reaponaible for preparing the opera- 
Uonal plana for I year or leaa The plana for the Nation are baaed on 
drafts aubinitted by ministries and governmental departments whose 
own plans, in turn, are based on drafts from successively lower eche- 
lons. The State Planning and £}conomic Commissions have sections 
in which educational needs are integrated with the economic. ' 

^ Information on requirements for trained personnel is sent by a par- 
Ucular enterprise to the ministry or governmental agency under which 
it opentea There, the training needs are collated by the ministry's 
education directorate and submitted with the ministry’s developmen- 
Ul plan to the republic planning a^^ncies— if it is a republic min- 
istry— where they are incorporated in the republic plan. Republic 
plans, in turn are rabmitted to the SUte Planning and Economic Com- 
missions. If a minify is at the federal level, the republic planning 
oonunissions are bypassed, and the draft plan goes directly to the State 
oommissiona, where the educational requirements are analyzed and 
coordinated with other phases of the national budget After a time, 
the education part is worked out>-plana for sUffing, construction, 
maintenance, enrollment quotas, equipment— and along with the rest 
of the national economic plan, becomes law. 

An illustration may help to show how the process works in the field 
of education. During the fifth 5-year plan ( 1961^6) it was decided 
to expand petroleum production at an accelerated rate. Production 
of petroleum industry equipment, conversion of crude petroleum, 
range of products manufactured from petroleum, and other sections 
of the industry were, to expand rapidly. 

A significant increase in the number of petroleum specialists was 
necessary to cany out this program. The number of postgraduate 
studrats specializing in subjects pertinent to the field was doubled over 
that in the previous 5-year plan. Through an increase in the enroll- 
ment quoU in appropriate school faculties wd in the value of individ- 
ual stipen^ and the overall amount offered for such study in the 
Nation’s higher educational institutions and semiprofessional schools, 
undergraduates^ were encouraged to major in some specialty of use to 
the petroleum industry. New technicums for training semiprofes- 
sional people were opened and old ones offering subjects of U wff imme- 
diato importance to the national economy were converted to petroleum 
training programs. The industry was allocated a larger proportion 
of the skilled and unskilled woricers graduating from labor reserve 
ochools. Some of the research scientists in petroleum ifeie 
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brought into the schools as guest professors, and some professors 
served as consultants to the plants. 

Under centralized pla nnin g, the USSR believes money, materiel, 
and manpower can be directed, allocated, and utilized to achieve speci- 
fied goals. Soviet planners also point out problems connected witli 
centrali«^ planning. 

The “planners’ preference function” enters the picture. This term , 
means that the State Planning Commission allocates national resources 
in accordance with Party-State objectives, in preference to demands 
for consumer goods or requirements and capabilities of individual 
units. The request of one university department for equipment, per- 
sonnel, and facilities might be approved in total or doubled because 
of the demand of the Party -State for students trained in its field; 
the request of another mij^t be halved or denied in the interest of 
concentrating on priority political targets. 

The tfSSR, committed to a planned econon its 40 years of 
existence, believes its system of rational dfstribution of training 
•facilities and adjustment of enrollment quotas in terms of needs in 
specified areas, makes for the most efficient utilization of iqimpower 
by guaranteeing the number and types of graduates ne^ed for each 
branch of the national economy. Below are some of the reasons fre- 
^ qheptly given by Soviet spokesmen for their manpower problems. 

1. There has been poor planning by the ministries. Plans, some 
maintain, are based on inunediate nee^ and not on probable future 
needs. And, as is frequently reiterated, a qualified, effective person 
cannot be trained overnight 1L 

2. Ministries are not necessarily to blame fm* inability to estimate 
future needs. Ineffective planning is inherent in rapid industrial 
transformation. It is bard to predict where and what types of person- 
nel will be needed in a changing technological world. Five years from 
now unforeseen fields of industry and research may emerge which need 
large numbersof specialized personnel. 

8. There are too many engineen and not enou^ technicians. Grad- 
* uatee of higher educational institutions trained at great ezpoise in 
time a^ money, are being used in inefficient ways because plans for a 
supporting ban of skilled and technician-level assistants have been 
injMlequate. 

4.*Shortage of technicians Is traceable to two causes: (a) Many are 
given training which is too extensive and too theoretical; and (b) swni- 
pr of es ri onal personnel are unable to switch satistectoi^y fi^ their 
particular Add to a ckady allied under-staffed field becaun their 
tnuning has been too narrowly defined. 


4snas*_ a 
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6. Insufficieiit stAff, building and equipment in oullyin|( areae 
have led to abnormal concentration of educational institutions in 
highly |H>pulated centers in European Russia^ necessitating relocation 
of personnel in newly developing industrial and other economic sitee 
east of the Ural Mountains 

6. “Ivory towerism” causes difficulty. For example^ a professor in 
the Uzbek Republic s Central Asiatic Uni^’ersity continues to devote 
his life to studying a rare spider when needs of the State demand at- 
tention to the |>ossibilities o*f eliminating common insect pests plaguing 
Uzbek fruit orchards. 


Administrative Hierarchy 

'While there is no single federal ministry of education, the educa- 
tional ^stem of the USSR is highly centralized and control' is retained 
by tlie Party and State. Operational responsibility for the education 
and training of millions of students has, of necessity, been delegated in 
ever-widening concejjtric circles until jt rests on local communities 
and grou|)s. 

The nature of tl»e Soviet regime might lead one to imagine that the 
identical subject is taught at the same time, in the same way, in the 
same grade, in the same type of school throughout the land, and that 
professors lecture only on prescribed subjects in prescribed manner. 
Such is not the case. Ideas frequently originate at the grassroots 
level as well as at higher levels. 

The USSR is a vast co^try, with people living in widely separated 
areas, many isolated for mon^ of the year. In the far North, pupils 
with cultural traditions akin to those of the E^imos are going to 
school. These children have experienees which are very different from 
those of children in the Moscow schools. .Throughout Central Asiatic 
Russia, many pupils are from Moslem cultures and speak entirely dif- 
ferent languages. Then there are the Georgians, the Armenians, the 
baltic peoples, the Ukrainians, and others with differing needs, moti- 
vations, traditions, and environments. Tliua, scMne Soviet children 
live in tents and are accustomed to seeing camels as blasts of burden. 
Others live in fanning centers where oommunity life revolves around 
getting in the wheat harve^ Some live in areas that depend on 
reindeer for jiroviding them with milk, meat, and with hides for their 
clothes. In a country of so many contrasts effecting absolute centrali- 
sation of education would be difficult. 

Bearing in mind- that Soviet leaders attach great importan.ee to 
“correct” education of the Soviet citiaens of today as well ss t-b«se of 
tomorroW| that education in the USSR is all-endiramng, and in 
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Uw na well as in practice the highest Party and State organs reserve 
directional control over education and training, let us see how they 
liave resolved apparent contradictions with measures to allow for local 
differences, ^imulate local initiative, and encourage local support. 
Wliat administrative procedures have they worked out to make for 
technical comfietence and proficiency in the training programs w'hile 
seeking to demand from their citizens a unifonn communist outlook 
on life? 

Guiding directives on education are discussed at Communist Party 
Congresses ahd in meetings of its Central Executive Committee. I.aws 
and resolutions having significance for the general educational de- 
velopmejit of the whole country are promulgated by the Supreme 
Soviet of the I SSR and tlie L SSR ('ounc.il of lifinisterK Sometimes 
they are co-signed by the Party. Such decrees specify types of schools 
to be established, basic organization, academic programs to be fol- 
lowed, and general provisions concerning compulsory education, 

L«velB of government concerned with education include the national 
Qovegiment, union and autonomous republics, local administrative 
units within republics, and administrative b^ies res|>onsible for 
different types of educational facilities. 

At each level and for each type of training a Party organ exists to 
insure that State and Party policy is carried out. Party organs are 
cliarged with insuring political indoctrination and maintaining disci- 
pline, influencing the school programs throu^i the communist youth 
organizations which function in schools to explain the latest Parfy- 
State decrees and innovations, and witfi popularizing training 
programs. 

Of importance in the administration of Soviet education is the 
surveillance maintained by the secret police on tJ>e |)olitical reliability 
of administrative personnel, teachers, students, and tlie others— tire 
minister on down through the lowest in rank. The secret police 
operate through the “special depaHment^ (siJetsotdeP), an integral 
part of every administrative unit, In the files of the secret police are 
dossiers on persons within the jurisdiction of each “special depart- 
ment.” The chain of command of the secret police runs parallel to 
that of the Party and State administrative machinery, with little if 
any crossover up to the hig^wst echelons. 

The major governmental organs cdiioemed with schools mclude: 
(1) The Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Education; (2) the min- 
istriee of education in the Soviet Republics; (8) the Chief Directorate 
of Ubor Reserves under the USSR of Ministers with local 

branches subordinate to the republics’ councils of ministers; and (4) 
the Union-Republic Ministry of Culture with subordinate ministries 
of culture in each of the republics. 
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In addition a number of other ministries and governmental agencies 
through their directorates of education administer funds appropri- 
ated for their schools and training courses, are responsible for main- 
tenance and business management, and coordinate^ matters of staffing, 
curriculum, enrollment, quotas, and job assignments with other gov- 
ernmental organs. , 

“General” or non-specialized education along with most of the 
teacher training for ^e kindergartens and the primary-secondary 
schools — including those for working and rural youth and adults — 
and most of the extracurricular activities, are administered by a 
republic ministry of education (respublikanskoe ministerstvo pro- 
sveshcheniya) in each of the Soviet Republics. The ministry has 
responsibility for the educational attamments of the republic — in 
keeping with its national and other characteristics — and exercises con- 
trol and direction over the education ministries of autonomous repub- 
lics within its boundaries. 

The RSFSR Ministry of Education has facilities for educational 
research in its Academy of PedagogicalScienccs. The RSFSR Min- 
istry takes the lead in formulating standard study programs, working 
out new procedures, setting up academic attainment criteria, trans- 
mitting results of particular educational experiments, and so on. 
The union republics exercise autonomy in translating approved text- 
books and getting them published and distributed, in preparing gram- 
mars and books devoted to local history and literature, expanding 
Bcl^ool curriculum' and examination sch^ules to provide additional 
hours for non-Russian-speaking children, and in deciding various 
other matters peculiar to a given republic. 

Some union republics have one or more autonomous republics within 
their borders. Since an autonomous republic is a large administrative 
unR generally composed’ of people with a' different cultural ba<:k- 
grmind and speaking a different language from that of the union re- 
public itself, there is a subordinate miidstry of education in each 
autonomous republic. 

In addition to any autonomous republic ministries of education, 
there are regional administrative subdivisions with responsibility for 
educational activities within the re^on as a whole. Regions in turn 
are divided into smaller units 6r rutons. These ui)tts uid cities located 
within them, also have education administrations. X^^education ad- 
ministrations of large cities are furthei subdit^io|^ * In certain " 
sparsely populated and predominantly .^^’a^iellir^ere may be a 
territorial (krai) education administraticu^ Tlie head of each of 
these sub-administrations is appointed by tiie Sovirt of Workers* 
Deputies (general administrative cpuncil) ^t the corresponding ad* 
ministrative levels. Each Soviet of Workers* Deputies has a standing 
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committee for education whose members generally are selected from 
among persons with experience in education. 

At the local level there is dose cooperation among the responsible 
education authority or committee, the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, the 
branch of the teachers’ trade unions organized at the school, and the 
local Party unit. It^ the education authority which is charged with 
appointing school heads and approving the appointment of teachers 
recommended by the head of ea<h school. Together with branches of 
the teachers’ trade unions,^the education authority provides refresher ^ 
courses for teachers, enlists teachers in advanced study and in-service 
training programs, and arranges for local teachers’ conferences. Con- 
siderable responsibility for school construction and primary responsi- 
bility for repair and maintenance of classrooms rest at the local 
level. LocsS groups concerned with education are expected to Wtork 
together to provide supervised, systematic, programs of extracurricular 
activities for children and various types of educational-cultural pur- 
suits for parents. 

Each ministry of education maintains a staff of inspectors who 
visit schools in their assigned areas. Inspectors, who are generally 
appointed from among those considered to be the better teachers, 
work with the school head and share in some measure responsibility for 
- the school’s reputation. Their primary function is to insure approved 
teaching standards in the schools. They sit in on lessons and exami- 
nations, survey Party youth organizational work, check on school 
discipline, review teaching problems with the staff,* and so on. 

Some former teachers have commented that since inspectors have 
been, teachers who had achieved a certain amount o/i success in their 
profession, they are Able to help solve local school problems through 
their direct contacts with the ministry. Some former teachers from 
the Baltic Eepublics say iii^spectors are political informers. In any 
event inspectors represent the Party and State in. insuring that official 
policy and procedure are carried out in .the Nation’s schools. 


Financing Education 

Presented below are some pertinent facts relating to the fina.ncing of 
Soviet education. No attempt is made ^ draw, direct comparisons 
between financial data relating to education in the USSR and in the 
USA beoanse data for the countries are not comparable. 

1. The meanuig of the term “education” differs between' the two 
countrie& Funds for education in the USSR come under the division 
of the planned budget which is for “health and ^ucational-cultural 
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activities and social services,” regardless of the national, republic, or 
other ^vernmental channel through which monies are to be distrib- 
uted. Soviet news releases announced 26.1 percent of the 1955 planned 
budget as the amount for sucji services and activities as a whol^. 

After the USSR planned budget is annoiinc^, later releases usually 
present the ^me material in terras of planned allocations to the union 
republics. Since many government functions do not fall within the 
j^unsdiction of union republics,* * the percentage of their planned total 
bud^te for health and educational-cultural activities and social serv- 
1 ^ IS hi^ In 1956 this percenUge appears to be 54.6 in the 
Ukreinian S3R, 66.2 in the RSFSR, 62.6 in the Utviin SSR, 68.1 
m the ^lorussian SSR, and 68.9 in the Georgian SSR. 

Within the broad division for “health and educatibnal-cultural ac- 
tivitiM and social services,” the portion which appears to be considered 

P®oP*e of the 

I SSR wa? 68.4 billion rubles or about 12.1 percent of the total planned 
budpH as compared, for example, with 24.6 billion rubles for what it 
classifies under Imping, In 1962, it was 12.5 percent. These “educa- 
tional^ultural activities” include, for example, subsidies to finance; 
!k! State-controlled political rallies and rural clubs; 

(b) deficits of radio-, press, and television systems of the country; 

iv\r^**®^^”®^*^®***”®"‘*"*tional^mphony orchestras; (d) pub- 
lic libranes, orphanages, lecture serim to popularize scientific and 
ei^ineermg knowledge, and research establishments including many 
which directly support military development programs; and (e) 
schools and institutions of higher learning.* 

, . to the USSR data, “education” expenditures compiled 

lennially by the US Office of Education include only expenditures 
relating to schools and institutions of higher learning. To illustrate 
differences, funds planned for physical education in 
the USSR are provided undef the portion for “health”--not for “edu- 
cational-cultural activities” The training of teachers of USSR his- 
tory according to the philosophy of Marx, Lenin, and the Party is 
not an ^ucational item. Its cost is borne by the Communist Party. 
,ln the US the cost of physical education is a part of educational ex- 
penditures. The financing of training for teachers of American history 
in no jvay differs from that of teacher training in other subject matter 

UvJUo# 

2. Financial data presented on the USSR relate to the planned 


* 8«e p. 10-11. 

^ "“P***^**^* “rrey of what the budget loclndaa. tee N. N. 

^nakll. Oo«Mlar*rr«i»ir< RgsdaAef S88It, chap. XIII, “Raakhody na Proavaah- 
charas" (Moikva : Goofloladat, IttU), p. 2 »- 88 . 
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budget; those on the US relate to expenditures^ unless otherwise 
indicated. 

8. Under the centrally controlled, planned economy of the USSR 
the planned budget relates to jaMu: funds from the general rerenuj 
of the SUte. Taxes are not leri^ specifically for educational pur- 
po^ and there is no privately financd4 educational system. Planned 
budget figures for education in the union republics appear again in 
the total planned budget for the USSR. 

Under the decentralized capitalist economy of the US, powers not 
giecifically mentioned in the Federal Constitution are reserved to the 
Stat^. Powers relating to education are vested in tjie States— not 
the Federal Government. Publicly controlled and privatejy controlled 
educational proems exis^-often side by side. Type of control over 
an educational institution in the US is not necessarily synonymoim 
with Its type of financial support. A private educational instituting 
may be entirely supported by private funds, or it may receive most of 
Its funds from private sources ai^jnitirernTjm^ or it may 
receive public fun^ jg_fixee*^ofits private funds. The source of 
funds for a pubtic'^ucational institution may be public or It may 
be public and private. The totals for State and local public expendi- 
tures, for Federal expenditures, and for private expenditures are dis- 
crete totals. When added together, expenditures emerge for education 
throughout the Nation. , • 

Complete figures are not yet available for educational expenditures 
in the US and the outlying areas for fiscal year July 1, 1966 through 
June 30, 1966. The Office of Education estimates the combined State 
and local. Federal, and private expenditures for elementaiy and sec- 
ondary schools, higher education, residential schools for exceptional 
children and Federal schools for Indians for fiscal year 1955-66 to be 
16.5 billion dollars for the 166.9 mUlion people in continental US— 
not including tho 1 million in outlying ar8fts« 

4. The U SSR has officially jiegged the mte of exchange * for the 

'Aecordins to US Oovernmeiit ramrcherR, ibe oflirlal rate of 4 to 1 over- 
H^tee the leneral imrcbating power of the nible. The amoaiit of overatatement 
aitn reapect to a jiartlcQlar aector of the Soviet ecoDomx la diflcalt to oaleolate 
Reiearches oa Soviet expepdittires for edocaUon Indlrate approxlmatelx tSO 
percent of aoeh expenditiirea pie for labor and aervlcea and 00 pereent tor other 
l^a anch aa bnUdlnt materlala, aaptiliea. and fiieL The rate of ezc^ange ap- 
pH cable to the labor and aervloea component and the rate applicable to the other 
OO percent tor calcnlatlnf dollar eqnlvalenta ^a perbapa 8 rnblea and 0 rnblaa 
rMpectlveiy to 1 doUar, Indict^ a probable .rate vf S roMca to 1 US dollar tor 
ralc^tl^ the dollar eqnlvalept of Soviet eeptadMaraa on edncatlon. The nmn- 
bw of rabiM to 1 dollar wonid tncreaae farther If parvAaalap poiorr d<dlar eqnlv- 

alrato rather than Soviet edaqaUon expenditure dollar eqnlvalento were belni 
calctuAtwL 
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ruble at the artificial figure of 4 to the US dollar. The value of 
the ^viet ruble in ter^ of internal purchasing power is worth wKat‘ 
^e Soviet regime decides it to be worth at a given time. The US 
^llar is a hard currency which is convertible on the free money mar- 
ket Its value in terms of purchasing power can be readily calculated. 


Budgetary Process 


/ 


- The director of each educational institution sends his budget esti- 
mates for the coming year to the authority having jurisdictioif over his 
school. For a Bashkir 10-year school it would be the Bashkir Auton- 
omous ^public Ministry of Education ; for an agricultural vocational 
school in Frunze, the Kirghiz Ministry of Agriculture; for the Uni- 
versity 6t Leni^d, the Union Republic Minirtry of Higher Educa- 
tion. After adjustments considered appropriate, the estimates are in- 
cu ed in. the overall estimate for the ministry or other governmental 
body concerned, and submi^ through channels to the republic or na- 
tional level where they are worked on by the republic and national 
ministries of finance and coordinated with materials of the planning 
rammittees. TTie USSR^ planned budget for this function is the 
financial reflection of the “educational-cultural activities” of the long- 

range, 5-year, and annual national economic plans for the countir’s 
development , 

The State budget-* consolidation of all the others— is presented 
annually by the Ministry of Finance to the USSR Supreme Soviet for 
^pproval. The budget is^r the calendar year. . In the past ’it fre- 
*^uently his been presented in the early spring of the year it cpven. 
Available daU on planned budgets are more deUUed and specific than 
date on expenditures ud t^nd to show changes in emphasis. The ap- 
proved State budget is the planned estimate of expenditures for the' 
year. 

After the budget has been approved, money appropriated for each 
educational establiahment and training program is mppoaed to be 
nwde available to its director. As the person charged with the alloea- 
tion of funds to meet school expenses, the director hasa certain leeway 
m determining how funds are spent He also is held personally re- 
sponsible for their use and det^R^ accounts are maintained. While 
the dir^r in a higher educational institution usually har a deputy 
responsible for financial affairs, in primary and secondary schools and 
other educational establishments where eprollmenfs are the 

directors themselves Ifeuidle such' niatters. 

Out of the budget allotted to the director come funds for the follow- 
ing, depending upon the type of school ; (1) Salaries of the teaching 
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!S“ u expenses for attending meet- 

conventions, and thelike; (2) laboratoiy materials, audio-visual 

^ojpniwt including de^ and maps; (8) reiipbursement 
dents practical training periods in industrial, agricultural, and 

(5) Btipe^and 

other subsidies for students; (6). budding cons^ction and upkeep, 
furniture p^ur^ent ^d repair, plant maintenance (water, elec- 
tricity, heating, cleaning) ; and ( 7 ) equipment for dormitories. 

Local Support 

’ . V ' 

Local for rarioiia tjrpo. of educational facilitiea and 

prograinamt^USSR. The monetary value of thia emport does not 

ap^r m the Stete budget. (In the U8 the monetary value of volun- 
taiy action is not included in educational ezpenditurea) This com- 
munity support iiiay take a variety of forms. • 

or oAer community groups may bear the expenae for mak- 

ing fe^irs m the local school. The hum management in a ruraLarea 
may allot land to the schools for experimental agricultural projects, 
or supply fo<rf. (Collective farms are required to provide their teach- ^ 
ere with housing and an adjacent plot for a garden, supply schools with 
^1, and help with janitorial service. Most urban schools have neigh- 

.bo^ mdustnal plants or factories which act as 1 ^^ ‘ 

and make equipment available for a workshop or finance other facili- 

*»" the expense of a paitieular improvement 
or edition to a school. Some schools, such as theologirel seminaries, 
have been bmlt wholly on the initiative «f local groups through volun- 
taty contributions in the..form of gifts in kind, work, or money. 

¥ 

‘ Soviet Views on Plans and Action 

iUwid^to^ planned budget, money is provided year after year 

to build educational institutiona Aooording to Soviet leaders, getting 
^ IS?* ®«“tnic(ed continues to be a major problem throughout • 
the U^R. The sociaUaed building industry, they say, does not keep 
pace imth demands for buildings, so hampered is it Ity red tape, poor • 
planning hy local conCnct<frs, and inefficient utilisation of manpower 
and cQhstrnctioo equipment. OuiatrvetMn^ tmets obtain eleotrioal 
^uipment for schoob from the ministry controlling the electrical in- 
d^, desks from ^ Biinistiy controlling 
Debys in fu lfilling oontracte and breakdowns in the distribution 
process are frequent oomirrenoes. Soviet leaders point out that the 

traiifing of manpower rates hi|dt cn the priority list; neve^hehss, if 
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an electrical industry plant supposed to be filling orders for a school 
^ ivceives a request from a major ministry like the Ministry of Defense, 
the Defense Ministry’s order comes first and school construction is 
further delayed. 




Types of Education and Training 


It is a proud boast of the USSR that there is an educational pro- 
gram available for all ages from the cradle td the grave for rural 
and urban dwellers, for ri<?ii and poor. By adding the infonnal or' 
paft-tim© courses on-the-job and in the Party network as well as the 
school programs, more than 60 million children, youth, and adults — 
or approximately one out of every 4 Soviet citisens— is enrolled in 
some sort of program. In 1956-66 one out of every four US citizens 
was enrolled in a formal school program. " Many millions more were 
taking part-time, extension, or correspondence courses, or participat- 
ing in adujit education programs in fields of their choice, or receiving 
in-plant or on-the-job training. 

Cl^art I, p. 30 indicates the broad outlines of the Soviet edncational- 
syrtem at approxilnate age levels — preschool, primary ; secondary, vo- 
cational, semi-prof^ionalf higher education and fmkgradiiate and 
advanoed-degTM pit^rams. For comparison. Chart II, p. 81 .shows 
the educational system in the US at approximate age levels and by 
grade, type of degree, and. type of diploma awarded. 

PreschtMl Education 

9 

The facilities rang^ in the USSR in the preschool education cate- 
gory are subdivided into two age levels. For children und6T 3 years 
of age there are nurseries or crkhes. For those between 8 and 7 
there are full-time and seasonal kindergartens, >playgrounds, homes 
for orphaned and homeless children, and kindergartens for the handi- 
capped. Fees are usually required for enrollment in preschool 
institutions, r 

GenOral Primary-Secondary Education 

According to law, children at the age of 7 are required to enrol] in 
the first grade. The general primary-secondary education program 
in the USSR concentrates within a 10-year course of studies about 
the same number of hours of instruction as are ^read oyw 12 years 
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in the public school systems in the UlS. Completion of the full pri- 
mary-secondary school is a prerequiate for higher education and ad- 
vanced training. 

The standard regular primary-secondary school program in each 
of the Soviet Republics is for children between the ages of 7 and 18. 
It is'dipded into three stages which somewhat approximate the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels of education in the US. In the USSR, 

the three stages are not grouped into separate schools by educational 
levels as they frequently are in the US, The Soviet schools are wgan- 
i»d into 4-year or primary schools consisting of grades I through IV 
for children aged 7 to 11 ; 7-ywur or incomplete secondary sriiools oon- 
sisti^ of gyades I through VII for children in the age range of 7 to 
15 (inclndiiig the junior secondary schools for ages 11 to 15) ; and 
10-yett compl^ secondary schnpls with grades I thmngii. X 
hw c^dren in t^ age range of 7 to 18. The same curriculum is cov- 
ered in gndi lU^fur example, whether it is located in a 4-ycpr, a 
7*year, «r a 10-year school. 
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Several kinds of freneral educational programs are pea red to meet 
special needa They cover approximately the same curriculum as is 
requii^ at the dilTerent levels of the reffular schoola Among: these 
are sucit part-time progjains as those provided by the Schools for 
A\orkinp \outh, which operate on a sluft basis to conform to the 
employment schedules of children and youth, and the Evening Schools 
for Rural Youth. Originally, they were set up during World War 
II to enable children and youth who missed out on education as a 
result of the war to complete the 10-year school in their free time. 
Roth offer classes from grades I to X. Courses for adults and corre- 
spondence-extension programs represent another means to i>ermit 
Soviet citizens to complete a 10-year education on a part-time basis. 

Residential schools were formed during World War II for the sons 
of men killed in action and for sons other military officers and'men. 
In these schools — the Suvorov schools ( for military training) and the 
Nakhimov schools (for naval training) — the genecal educational cur- 
riculum is supplement e<l with military subjects and intensive physical 
and luiFitary training. 

Residential schools offering a modifie<l general education include 
schools for the handicapi>ed. Other residential facilities include chil- 
dren 8 homes maintained for orphans and those maintained for juve- 
nile delinquents. 

There are schools and programs for the artistically gifted and the 
. exceptionally bright — some residential, others not — which in addition 
to the general curriculum provide courses and training facilities in 
particular fields such as music or chemistry. 

As in the TS. no particular year prior to graduation from the com- 
plete secondary school program is regarded as terminal, although in 
lx)th countries a large proportion of students drop out of school before 
reaching that level. In the USSR, State examinations are required 
of all children at the end of the 4th, 7th, and 10th grades, with cer- 
' tificates being issued to pupils on satisfactory completion of the re- 
spe<*tive programs. After grade VII where compulsory schooling 
ends, there is a division into three main educational streams: Voca- 
tional, semiprofessional, and senior secondary. The first two gen- 
erally are regarded as terminal, whereas the secondary school, at least 
until the middle 1950 s, has been chiefly concerned with preparing 
youth for higher education. The rapid increase in' numbers of stu- 
dents completing the senior secondary school since the early 1950's, 
is l>eginning to alter this primary function somewhat New vocational 
and semiprofessional programs have been developed with the intent 
to absorb the surplus, since at the present time there are places for only 
about 30 percent of the lOth-grade graduating class in the higher edu- 
cational institutions. 
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Vocvillnal Education 

The major vocational trainings to supply industry and apiculture 
with skilled and, semiskilled labor, is admin isterwl by the C'hief Di- 
rectorate of I^bor Reserves under the USSR Council of Ministers 
(Glavnoe 'Upravlenie Trudovykh Rezervov pri Sovete Ministrov 
SSSR). Through its orfrans at the local level, the directorate re- 
cruits students, seeks to |>opularize available v<x*ational training, and 
coordinates progranus with the ministries which set up and finance 
them and absorb the graduates. Each ministry, governn>entnl 
agencies, and many factories, farms and other economic enterj)rises 
administer and finaiu'e short-term courses and |^as formal on-the-job 
training for their own employees or for workent^for whom lljev are 
responsible. The training of personnel for the m^l^rv services, the 
secret police, the Dart}', and special categories of management is as- 
sumed by the e<lucation directorate of the governmental or Party 
machinery concerned. • < 

. Vocational training for industry is given in: (1) Basic elementary 
vocational schools — 2-year trade and railroad .schoolg, fi- month to 1- 
year factory apprent ice schools ( FZO schools) , and schools for factory 
and plant training ( FZIT schools) with <;^ur8es varying in length from 
6 months to 2 years; (2) 1- and 2-yeat- vjocational technical sclux>ls 
training graduates of the 10-year school in s|>e<‘ified technical trades: 
(3) employer o|)erated courses and vocational scluxds lasting from ') 
montlis to 2 years; (4) informal and fornul on-the-job and job-relate<l < 
training programs organized by individual factories, plants, and othei: 
economic units. 

Agricultural vocational educatioti is given in: (l)’Hasic I- aiid l\- 
year vocational agricultural courses for farmers and for youth going 
into farming; (2) I- and 3-year agricultural management courses; (3) 
3-year on-the-job training programs in agronomy and anipial hus- 
bandry; (4) vocational schools for the mechanization of agricullure 
which seek to^in youth in 1- and 2 -year courses as farm inacliine op- 
erators and mechanics; and (5) vocatioital technical S(*hools which 
seek to train graduates of the 10-year sch^ls in technical trades for 
agricultural employment. 

Samiprofassional and Professional training 

Semiprofessional schools or techniculhs, as they’ are commonly 
called, provide training for students between the ages of 14 and 30 for 
jobs in the Soviet econoiijy and culture requiring the services of “mid- 
dle grade specialists.” Since 1954 semiprofessional education is being 
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orpinized into programs for 2 academic levels : ( 1 ) 2- to 5-year courses 
(almost all are 4-year courses) for students who have completed the 7- 
year school ; and (2) 2- and 3-year courses for graduates of the 10-year 
school. 

Although the seniiprofessional schools are not regarded by the 
Soviets as higher educational institutions, they are administered by 
the Union-Republic Mini^ of Higher hklucation. Of the total 
number of students enroll^Si^,»miprofea9ional schools in 1955-56, 
about half were in programs basM on the 7-year school and half in' 
programs based on the 10-year sch^l. 

Other schools offering specialiied training at either a semiprofes- 
sional-or professional leVel are, for immediate hnanciiu and adrdtb;;- 
trative matters, under the ministry or governmental department for 
wluch they are training students. Thus, the Ukrainian Ministry oT 
Health maintains the Ukrainian semiprofessional 8ch(»o^for training 
nurses, dental technicians, medical aides, ai^l laboratory technicians as 
well as higher educational institutions in medical and public health 
fields. In addition^ jt maintain^ graduate medical programs deeipied 
to prepare medical research scientists and meilical school professors. 

The Chief Directorate for Physical Culture under the USSl^ Coun- 
cil of Ministers (Glavnoe Upravlenie Fizicheskoi Kul’tury pH Sovete 
MiDistrov SSSR) administers semiprofessional schooll^for training 
physical education .teachers and athletic directors — for primary- 
secondary schools, children’s clubs, and sports societies — and higher 
educational institutVns for training coaches and potential athletic 
champions. 


in a bj|pic field of knowledge. The course of instruction ranges from 
4 to 6 years depending upon the field studied. Agricultural, socio- 
economic, and teacher-training institutes have 4-year courses; univer- 
sities and most other higher institutions have 5-year courses; engi- 
neering institutes have 5V2-yeAr courses; and medical schools have 6- 
year 6oursea 

Admission to higlier educational institutions is based on competitive 
entrance examinations, although honor students from the senior sec- 
ondary schools and technicums are eligible to be admitted automati- 
cally. Award of a diploma follows a program of instruction which, 
depending uponythe field, concludes with the student’s defense of a 
diploma project pr thesis, or the successful passing of State examina- 
tionsi-sometimee^both. No degree is given. 


Higher Education 


Higher education in the Soviet Union implies professional training 
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The Union.Republic Mini6ry of Higher Education exercises super- 
vjsory control, including coijtrol of general academic standards over 
an Soviet higher educatj<(nal institutions and seniiprofessional^ 
schwls. It controls teaching staff, curriculums, textbooks, enrollment 
Mootas, ami the ai^ignment of gra.diiates. Higher educational insti- 
utions «hose students are being trained for the national e<xmoniy at 
large rather than for a particular ministry or governmental agency 

aivdirectly under the rnion Republic .Ministry. ' 

The rnion-Republid Ministry of Higher Education is a powerful 
organ siiu^ it is the <^ie dinvtly tx)iu'erne<l with anticipating and 
meeting all needs for manimwer in the USSR. Its de< isi«ns and rec- 
ommendations are submitted directly to the I SSR (’o.incil of Minis- 

lewM lepr^nting the opinions of their foremcist .^)viet sdenti.sts and 

acholan RwixinsibiliHea assigne<l by the TSSR ( ouncd of Minis- 
ters to the T nion-Republic Ministry of Higher Education include; 

I R«x.,nmendlna iv.lull‘on« to problem. ,xTt«lnln* to the derelopment of 
Hi vIet iirofei^lotial aud m^njliiroffwilooal (raining. 

for I>nif»hw(.,n8l and »eml 

7 e*“ntateH. entx, Ilmen, quota. 

*h ml <ma.tniotl.iu and plana f.tr irraduate pla.mment. 

'"""f “l•l-^n^«len,. and tran.fer. In. I.uIIiik for 

and m ieneifl,- affalrx. ,.r..feH..,rlftl and 
InatnirtlUnal atafr, and Jlbrarlana f„r blaber e^u.all.mal In.lltutlouK. 

'.Dipoalthin of tbeir facultlea an^ deiuirtmentH. and .ubje, ,a to be , aught 
f«. A|>proring teillwoka and a|u<lr »lda, 

C. Ooremlngadmlaalon and graduation promlures. 

7 ^rdlnatlng reaearob work in higher e.l.ioa, Iona I Instltutlona with that 
other governmental agenolea, mlul.terlal reoear. h In.titute., an.l InatltnUw 
of (he ara(Jemle« of aclencea. 

8. Re.|ue«(lng and dl.trlbuMng a. lentlflo and lalmratory e<iulp,iient. 

0. SujiervlBing the Importing of foreign a<'le^(lflr equipment and literature. 

10 Appr,.vlng detailed plan, mg^mltte.1 hy other govenmieulal agenolea 
on tlH* aelecthm and training of |.«igraduate atu.lent. apd allocatl.m of thoae 
who complete nuch shidlefl. 


11. Determining, after study of the aeademie quaUflcattooH bt prof^rlal 
Btair and the re|atlve <|uallty of library and n‘8earch farlIHl«i. which higher 
eduoatlonal-lnaHyillonR may aj^nrlae pckHlgradiiate atmly. and In wbli-h 
rteldii. / 

12. Maintaining n rxwier <.f .latrjinemliers In S.n'iet 'higher educational 
inatituttona.* 


Bee M. I. Movahovlch (romp.), rptakapo Bhkota; Otnovnye Pottanovlcnlya 
PHkcryJJmiin,il,U. Edited by A. M. Khpd.baee. 2d ed. ( Moakra : Ooaladat! 
“Bovetakaya Nanka," 1048), p. 20-23. Hereafter cited aa Vy„haya Bhkola. 
4Xra28*--67— 4 ' * 
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Postgraduate Training and Advanced 
Degree* Research 

Soviet hi|:her educational institutions offer training which in manj^ 
cases approach^ that in American institutions for the masters or first 
professional degree. For persons who are or will be ertgaged in -i-e- 
search activity or in teaching, tliere are two degrees at two successive 
levels. Each is awarded after an appropriate period of advanced or 
postgraduate study. The lower of the two, a* 3-year course of studies 
appro.ximating the general requirements of an American doctorate, 
program, leads to the candidate of sciences degree, ^fen and women 
of standin'gVecognized in the Soviet scientific and academic world may 
enroll in tJie more advanced postgiaduate program, leading to the 
doctor of sciences degree. The pi-oduction of a dissertktion meeting 
rigid scholarly standards is an essential part of the program. 

ft 

Expert Assistance 

* ^ 

k 

# 

Control, vested in a single center— the XTnion-Kepublic Min%ry of 
Higher Education — is used to coordinate and collate judgments*. of 
scientists, scjiolars, engineers, and othei-s considei’ed to be the Nation’s 
most highly qualified. Once a particular solution has been decided 
upon, dissenters ai-e compelled to go along with it Sometimes they 
may protest a decision in articles or at subsequent conferences; under 
Soviet policy and procedures*they are required to abide by it Per- 
Imps the following examples will be illustrative of the complex ma- 
chinery through which experts are e.vpected to assist in solving prob- 
lems pertaining to higher education and professional training. 

Academic Methods Council 
(Nauchno-Metodicheskii Sovet) 

This Council is a consultative body concerneil with devising means 
for improving higher education and postgraduate training. It is 
composed of professors and directors of higher educational institutions, 
members of the academies of sciences, specialists from other ministries 
and research institutes, and chiefs of the directorates in' the Ministry 
qf Higher Education. 

For working purposes, the Council is divided into 6 sections dealing 
with academic organization, methods of teaching in higher educational 
institutions, academic and practical training, evening and correspond- 
ence-extension training, postgraduate study and methods of raising 
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the profeMional qualifications of tlie teaching staffs, and study of 
foreign higher educational methods. The following responsiSiliti^ 
indicate the range of activities aligned to this. body : 


•1. Studyini; the work of higher educational Inatitiitlons and deriaing 
methoda for standardizing it and for raising academic standards. 

* 2. out basic organizational and educational-methodological 

problems and outlining the direction and the form of training. 


3. Examining and working out problems connected with postgraduate 
study and devising general methwls for raising the professional qunllflca- 
tlong of the teaching staff. 


4. Devising methcsls of educating stiulents In various fields 
educational methods regulations i»ertalnlng to Improvement 
'programs. 


and drafting 
of training 


5. Developing ways of coordinating the work on the academic methods 
problems of the directorates of the Ministry of Higher Education.* • 


Exf^ri Commissions 

Soviet professors and instructors, research scientists, engineers, and 
others may be called u|K»n at anjt time to sene on expert commi^ions 
(ekspeitnye komissii) created to advise on problems witliin a uar- 
ticular field of competence. t 

A^rding to the resolution which established this commission, 
. members were to be apijointed and confirnted by the Supreme Soviet 
upon recommendation of the Chairman of Committees on Higher 
Schwl Affairs under the Supreme Soviet. The latter was to serve as 
head of the Supreme (’eitification Commission. The commission 
reads and passes on tlie merits of p^aduate dissertations, reviews the 
evidence^^of scholarehip submitted as justification for confirming 
academic “ranks,” prepares and examines manuscripts of textbooks, 
compiles coui-se syllabuses, and considers educational problems in 
specialized fields.* 


Supreme Certification Commission 

This organ within the Ministry of Higher Education has been vested 
with the authority to confirm, deny, or revoke advanced degrees 
(candidate and doctor of sciences) and academic ranks (professor, 

See M. I. Movabovicb, Vy»$haya Shkola, p. 87-39. Resolution of tbe USSR 
Ministry of Higher Education, October 30, 1946, “O Nauchno-Metodicheakom 
Sovete pri Mlnistre Vyaabego Obrasovablya SSSR.” 

•M. I. Movabovicb, F|^««avo Bhkola, p. 420-22. Reaolutlon of tbe Committee 
for Affalra of the Higher Scboola, jan. 23, 1945, “Polozhenie ob Ekapertnykb 
Komlaalyakb Komiteta po Delam Vyaahel Sbkoly pH 8NK SSSR.” 
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docent, and senior scientific associate) ; to determine in which dis- 
ciplines and at which institutions postgraduate study may be under- 
taken ; and to publish instructions and information on them. To the 
Commission are submitted the judgments of expert commissions ori’ 
( 1 ) the quality of scholarship and academic attainments of applicants 
recommended by higher educational institutions and research insti- 
tutes for advanced degrees and academic rifnks and (2) the relative 
quality of departments and faculties seeking authority to supervise 
postgraduate study.^ To help insure political orthodoxy in Soviet 
dissertational and professorial work, some of the scholars and 
scientists in this ^up also are Party hieifibers. 


CuKural-Educational Establishm^itts . 

. The Union-Republic Ministry of Culture (Soyuzno-Respublikan- 
skoe Ministerstvo Kul tury SSSR) is responsible for cultural-educaT 
tional establishments for adults including those concerned with music, 
art, drama, movies, ballet; general public libraries;- public lectures; 
houses of culture, museums, rural clubs, and others. Operation of 
most of the schools and courses in these fields comes under the sub- 
ordinate of culture in the Soviet Republics. 

’ Ibid. p. 419-20. Resolution of the USSR Uoundl of People's Ckunmlssars, No. 
367, Peb. 26, 1945, “Polozhenle o Vysshel Attestatslonnol Kotnmissll po Delani 
Vyssbel Sbkoly prl Sovnarkome SSSIL’V 
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Chapter III 
Preschool Education 


S TWIG is bent the tree’s inclined is s maxim man; so- 

weekTfto^ Z Tr" “ processes. Less than a 

WMk after the ^volution of October 1917, the new People’s Com- 

issanat (now Ministry) of Education of the RSFSR created a 

It went on record as considering preschool training to be one of the 
vT In 1918 an Institute of Preschool 

Sis"feM“ '« supervise the training of teachera in 

en^^eVhelf 

in “‘'-“'“•io" *»17 have brought about changes 

r, methodology of preschool education (doshkol’ 

divided into two distinct phases: the nuiseries (yasli) or crJches, as 

.n/ik"i?*T^'”’'’ children from 6 weeks to 3 years of age ; 

and the kindergartens (detskie sady) for childien from 3 to 7 yea^f 

^ Each phase includes part-time, summer, and seasonal programs 
^playgrounds, resoite,. and camps in addition to programs in the 
permanent year-round institutions. * 

The USSR has become a nation of working mothers, and sinw the 
^ requires a lar^ number of women in factory and farm work, 
pi^hool programs have become an integral part of the national econ- 
TJ; ^ f^ttention is focused on this component 

j q^stem. Nurseries in the Soviet Union are 

^rded aepr^hool^ablishments; their major function is to render 
cluld care service. The kindergartens, while providing such service 
also cany on educational activity. Since care of babies and toddlers is 


/ 
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largely a physical matter, the nurseries are under the jurisdiction of 
the health ministries of the republics, as are the physical education 
And medical aspects of the kindergartens. The kindergartens, in 
other respwts, remain a responsibility of the directorate of preschool 
education in the republic ministries of education. 

Often the working mother can find a preschool institution near 
where she ’is -living or at the economic enterprise where she is em- 
ployed.- If the mother is on night shift she may have her children 
cared for on a 24-hour basis and take them home only on weekends. 
Enrollment of children in nurseries and kindergartens is not com- 
pulsory. The demand for placement far exceeds available vacanci^, 
particularly in rural area.s and small towns where preschool facilities 
are available only during the sumlt^r and at harvest time. The grand- 
mother continues to exercise a primary role in rearing the presc hop l 
child.' 

.Attention in this chapter is focused on Soviet kindergartens. Nurs- 
eries are brought into the discussion only where a particular topic 
applies to them as well ns to the kindergartens. 

Under Soviet law, any group— in a factory, trade union, cooperative 
ente rprise, apartment house, or collective farm — can establish a nurs- 
or kindergarten provided it is staffed and su|)ervisefl in conform- 
ity with Government regulations and standards. Such local groups 
bear part of the financial burden; ultimate financial responsibility 
rests with^the ministry or governmental agency tq which the enter- 
prise is subordinate. 

Preschool institutions are housed in a wide variety of facilities 
ranging from thatched-roof peasant cottages, dilapidated ex-office 
buildings, and crowded quarters to ^pacioiis, modern" specially de- 
^signed buildings. Itegardless of iicbommodation, Western visitors 
comment that the nurseries and kindergartens are clean and provided 
with attractive, educational toys. The children, they note, appear to 
be healthy, well scrubbed and cared for, with a warm spirit of affection 
prevailing. 

The nursery or kindergarten staff includes a director, teachers, their 
assistants, one pediatrician and medical nurse, and a domestic con- 
tingent with a bursar, coolq and cleaners. The local education author- 
ity npi>oints the head of each institution and has approving authority 
over the directors selection of staff. In most instances, heads of pre- 
school institutions are women. 

In 1955 more than 5 million ' children under 7 years of age were 
said to have participated in some type of preschool program. Nurs- 
eries accommodated 900,000; full-time kindergaitens enrolled 
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1,718,(^; seasonal nurseries and kindergartens provided for another 
2 million; and summer kindergartens served 565,000. Table 2, p. 42 
indicates the growth of nursery care and fuU-time kindergarten 
enrollment 
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TabI* 2.-^Enrollmant In Yaar-rSund Soviat Nuraary Sohoala and 
, Kindargartana. by Spaelflad Yaara i 


IYmt •fid: III tHoussMdsI 


Year 

Enrolliuont in nursery 
schools 

Enrolliuont in kindergartens 
% 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

r~ 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

I 

3 

4 

. * % 

X • 

7 

1928 

62 

54 

8 

130 

119 

■ 11 

1940 

859 

559 

300 

1, 172 

906 

266 

1950 

777 

512 

265 

1, 169 

958 

211 

1954 

862 

589 

273 

1,577 

1. .305 

272 

1955....- 

006 

623 

283 

4 " 

1,713 

I, 410 

.303 


* T^ntral’noe Statiatichrskoc rpra\1eiuc pri Sovete Miniatrov S88H, ATanx/noe 
KhotyaUtvo SSSR: Slalitficketkii Sbomik (Moskva; Gosudaratvennoe Staliati- 
chrakoe Ixdatcl stvo, 1056), p. 248. Hereafter cited lui iVarodaoe Khosuai$tt>o 
SSSR. 


Financing 

Tuition fees^to Soviet nurseries and kinderfDtrt^ns range from 30 to 
150 rubles a month based on the parents' ability to pay. These feM 
are prorated on the basis of family income, nuipber of children in the 
family, number of hours the child is at school (9-10 hours a day, 12-14 
hours a day, and 24-hour periods), and the location of the institution. 
Fees for rural schools usually are scaled at least 10 rubles a month lower 
than those in urban centers. For children of parents on disability 
pension, unmarried mothers, war invalids, and somotothers, no tuition 
fees are charged.* ' ' 

Despite required tuition fees, preschool facilities in the USSR are 
largely State supported. For example, the 1954" budget of the 
Dechorskii Kindergarten — one of 280 in Kiev — which cares for 176 
children and has a teaching staff of 12, was reported to total 1,086,000 

*N. A. Prananskil (oomp.), Fimatuirovante Pro*ve$hchentyfi t Xdravookknm- 
eniifa (Moskva: Oosflnixdat. 1W9), p. 76-79. Resolation of the USSR Cooncll 
of Ministers, No. 3290, Aug. 31. .1948, “O Ratmere Platy Roditelel sa Soders- 
hanle Detei v Detskikh S'adakh i I>etsklkb Yaslyakb, Prinadlexbashebikh 
Gosadarstveunym Predprlyatlyam 1 Uebreshdeniyam.” Hereafter cited as 
FlnanHrovante Protvetkekeniya. 
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™M« of which the Sl.t. p.id 01.4 pe««„t end the petente, 8.6 per- 
«nt A, . general rule, however, the feee paid by parent* are expected 
to cover between 25 and 36 percent of the annual co^* 


The Soviet Kindergarten . 

The basic functions of this educational level were expressed in the 

Rules for Kindergartens” * adopted in December 1944. These rules 
dedare t^t, although the fundamental purpose of the Soviet Kinder* 
gnrten la to achieve all-round development of children between the ages 
of 3 and 7, such institutions should also be recogniz^ as a means of 
providing mother of young children with the op|)ortunity to partici- 
^te in the “productive, governmental, cultural, and 

^•lo-political life” of the Nation. The order outlines the work of the 
kindergarten as follows : 

inUZ •«“* PhXBical development of the child, provld- 

and om 'ood 8 or 4 tlmea a day and plenty of exerclae indoors 

wlLT^ character of the child, hia menUI ahllltlea, apeech. 

excurth,illi Wlntina. drawlny muaic, etc.; and to take hlTon 

■ *:ff »eif-reHance in lookins after hlm- 

*lf , to help him form hablta of cleanllneaa, to act^tom him to working ahd 
to taking care of hia belonginga. 

***r^i*? ^ ** onanlaed in hia work, to get along with both 

children and adults, to respect hia elders, and to love bis parents. 

8 To Inatlli in the child love of the Soviet homeland, its leaders, the 
Soviet Army, the rich resources of the nation. 

0. To prepare th^ciilld for aucceaaful study In schpoL 

From lon^ lists of applicants Soviet kindergarten directors give 
hrst priority to children whose parents both work and who have no 
gvan^othere at home to take care of them. Day pupils are gener- 
ally choeen from those living close 1^; boarders may come from far- 
ther away. Kindergartens having buses to transport children may 
choose day students living some disUnce away. Kindergartens estab- 

^ U88R Ministry of Jlnance, No. 238, April 21 

4 ^’ F^nairovsnlys 1 8ostavlenlya Plsnov I Otchetov po Raakho^ 

dam ns 8odershnnie Detakikh Sadov.” . 

Ohrsrorsste; OMOosge Pottanovlcslgs 
(Moskva: Oosudarstvennoe Uchebno-Pedagoglcbeskoe 
Mate! atvo. 1W8), p. 272-73. Order of the RSFSR People’s Commissariat of 
Kducation, Dec. 15, 1944. Hereafter cited as Narodaoc ObrozovonU, 
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lished by a given enterprise limit their enrollment to children of 
employees. 

Kindergartens usually have 3 or 4 groups of 26 children each, 
though some have only 1 or 2 groups. The groups are divided by 
* age, the youngest children of 8 or 4 years of age in one, those of 4 or 
5 in the middle group, and those of 5 or 6 in the senior group. The 
schedule of tlie boarder is integrated with that of the day pupils. 

Kach group of up to 25 pupils has one teacher and one assistant 
assigned to it 

Day pupils arrive between 7 and 10 in the morning, depending upon 
when their parents go to work. The boarders generally get up about 
8 a. m. As a rule, the children play fbr an hour before breakfast. 
After breakfast they take part in 8uper>'ised intellectual and physical 
activities ranging from 12 to 20 minutes each for the younger groups, 
from 25 to 30 minutes for the^ middle groups, and from 30 to 40 
minutes for the older groups. After the moniing outing they have 
lunch and re^ periods of IV^ to 2 hour^ followed by afternoon tea. 
more recreation and supjervised activity, with dinner scheduled be- 
tween 6 and 7 in the evening. After .dinner the day children are 
sent honje. The boarders are put to bed by 8 or 8 : 30 p. m. 



School boy* In the wrMo»> nf Sohool No. 38. Prnnso DIotrlot, Mooeow. 
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In hoviet kindergartens the native language is used, and children 
learn clnefly through planned forms of play. There are* games in- 
vented by Uie chddren, playground and didactic games and other 
group and individual activities, all under the guidance of the teacher.* 
n the senior groups play, both as an activity and as a means of 
Question, remains important, although more formal teaching begins 
to to of significance. The older pupils begin the transition to the 
rogimoJliey will follow in the first grade. Tliey are given instruction 
on how- to listen attentively to directions and explanations and to ob- 
»ne and imitate a demonstration. They usually are seated at tables 
for t^o facing the teacher instead of the more informal grouping at 

large 'tables for the younger groups. 

Music is emphasized in Soviet kindergartens-singing, listening to 
music, exercising and marching to music, itnd playing musical games. 
(Soviet students preparing to to kindeigarten teachers receive musical 
training and are required to learn to play the piano or a national instru- 
ment.) In their drawing lessons, Soviet kindergarten children con- 
centrate more on design— stylized flower shapes on diamonds or circles 
of paper, for instance-than do children in the US, although the pic- 
tures they m ake of domestic scenes are about -what we would expect. 

S'' 
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Soviet children use colored pencils rather than crayons with which to 
draw« Visitors have reported seeing^ small plasticine figures which the 
children had made. ?^one of the visitors to Soviet kindergartens have 
reported seeing blackboai-ds or easels on which children might make 
large, free pictures with uncramped arm movements. 

During periods of free play there is no restriction on talking, and the 
children select activities they wish to undertake. Some draw; some 
head for the book corner hoping the teacher will be able to read a story 
or two. A few may roughhouse or play a' noisy skittles game. Some 
play picture lotto. The toys in one kindergarten included a number 
of large plaster animals — roosters, geese, cows — which were about 2^ 
feet high and big enough for the children to sit on. In most kinder- 
" gartens there are structures made of blocks which the children play 
around as well as blocks of the variety found in US kinderj^rtei^ 
which the children use for building. Dolls include those with dark and 
those with light skin. 

' Probably the biggest shortcom'mg of kindergarten education in the 
USSR, which the Soviets readily admit and hope to correct, is the lack 
of urban outdoor play space and equipment. Out-of-door activity 
frequently must be limited to walks to city parks and to group play at 
community recreation ureas. As seen in the illustrntion on page 44, 
they walk two by two. 

Some of the walks are planned by the teacher to enable the children 
to acquire new experiences and impressions. After their return to 
kindergarten, the children are assembled in small groups and aske^ to 
describe what they have seen and learned. Frequent opportunities for 
oral self-expression are designed to help the child develop poise and 
ability to think on his feet. Oral recitations and examinations are an 
integral part of the Soviet educational process»^ 

As seen in the photograplis on pages 44 and 45, many children at- 
tending kindergarten in the USSR are required to wear uniforms. 
These vary ip type from school to school. Several visitors have re- 
ported that, in the kindergarten they visited, all the boys and girls were 
dressed in the same kind of smock made by the children’s mothers ac- 
cording to a pattern established l)y the school. 

Partly as a result of inadequate outdoor equipment, the Soviets have 
developed many forms of indoor exercise. The photograph on page 
45, illustrates the use of hoops in gymnastic activities to teach children 
rhjrthm, grace, and coordination, as well as to provide opportunities to 
strengthen and develop muscular control. ' 

Charactei and^habit training play an important part in the Soviet 
educational process, perhaps more noticeably so in the nurseries and 
kindergartens than iif the grades. As in the US, teachers seek to train 
children to be self-reliant by encouraging them to do whatever they 
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can for the^lves, and to bi help^I to others by asking them to assist 
younger chiWren with such tasks as removing wraps. Res^sibility 
and willingness to accept their fair shai^ of the work are instilled in 
the children through a “duty” system. Each day two duty children 
are appointed ; they wear red armbands and red aprona Their iden- 
tifying animal or bird is posted on a small duty board which displays 
an enlarged photograph of the two duty children carryiqg out thei'r 
functiona. The.duty childfen are required to act 

as monitors for cloakroom^ water plants, feed the animals, wtl so on. ' 

In boyiet kindergartens children begin their life-long process of 
wramunist orientation. Pictures on the walls include portraits of 
^viet leaders. The musical games, songs, and poems they learn have 
- to do with communist themes as well as fairy tales. Soviet children 
often hold^small Soviet national flags in their marching frames. Or 
Uie orientotion may come in art classes when the teacher has the chil- 

V- j to\feT8 or the hammer and sickle emblem. 

Kindfi^rten teachers and parents ace supposed to meet in small 
organireJ groups once a month and in a general meeting 3 or 4 times 
a year. In addition, there are informal contacts between parents and 

teachers at the school. Home visits by the teacher are considereil 
mandatory. ' 

The kindergarten teachet is expected to observe such things as liv- 
ing conditrons and general pattern of life and, primarily, the inter- 
action of the child with membere of the family— their upbringing and 
J^ipline pohci^itheir behavior toward the child, and his response. 
Ihe tocher may call the attention of parents to “incorrect” behavior 

* JISSl things as excessive affection or too harsh 

re«ent and explain the type of training given at school Parents 
are taught to expect the child to perform some duties such as keeping 
his clothes and personal possessions in order, helping about the house, 
and assisting \r|th the care of smaller brothers and sisters. Parents 
are encourj^ to read to their children, teach them little poems and 
songs, and listen to what they have leame^t school 
Erery ^viet kindergarten is supiiosed to have a parents’ comer in 
which a hrt of recommended children’s books, toys, sample pieces 
of children s furniture, recommended types of meals, and examples 
of self:made toys are displayed. On the bulletin board in the parents’ 
comer are admonitions concerning the health and .upbringing of 
children, notices of lectures, and literature on child development. 

To ei^ the child’s preparation for the grades, oerUin skills are 
expected of him before he leaves kindergarten. He should be able to 
count up to 20 or 30, recognize and compare figures, add and subtract 
numbers of one digit, use simple units, of measurement such as the 
kilogram, meter and liter; name the days of the week, and tell time by 
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the clock at least in terms of hours. He should be able to express his 
idew using an adequate vocabulary and be able to form senteiKes 
which are correct, coherent and understandable to otliers. In addi- 
tion, he should be able to retell short stories, relate sn incident from 
his own experience, and recite several |>oem8 from memory.” * He 
is then considered ready for formal schooling. 

? 

•E. N. Medyoskil. Sarodnof ObrasommUt v 8RHR <M.Mkva : Ak«.l«>ntia l*eda 
K<tai( h6««kikti .Naak R8F}<R, (*rb|MHlirlK. mVi). i» m .V). 
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Chapter IV 

General Primary- 
Secondary Education 


I I'!!;'*' Pn««ary.8Kx.mIary tnlunUioii iu die TSSR confiiK(.> - 

7 and 17 nr jT“' for youth between 

avail«bl« tl.rrV?*^.''V^v • I® ‘^'"»>o»sory ihroujrh prade VII and 
. . I?* piade \ III cities and industrial centers. Hy 1900 

lliei^Slt 

l.nll’'* ^*‘“P<»*** <leficnl>es die type of education some i>8 million Soviet 

Ti^rh f T*'’ »^P''«''P*-i*nary-secondar>' schools. 

The chapter immediately followinp outlines other types of general 

Question at the primary- secondary level for particular pro?,>s of 
student.s on a part-time basis or at sfiecial schools. 

Historical Deveiopment 

Although the Kims of education m the US.SR have remained prec- 
cally unaltered since the Communists seised |»«er in 1917, educa- 
tmnal practices have undergone major changes.' 

Within a few montlis following tbe October Revolution all schools- 
mcludmg pnvat^ religious, and specialized institutions— were trans- 
ferr^ to the jui^iction of the State. By September 1918, the pre- 
revolutionary school system had been abolished and replaced by a 
9-year unified labor school (edmaya trudovaya shkola or devyatiletka) . 

^ -of, 6 years’ duration for 
children 8 to 18 years of ago; and stage II of 4 years in length for 
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adolescents 13 to 17 years of age. In both, education was to be free, 
co^ucationat, and compulsory for all school-age children. The lack 
of facilities made compulsory education impossible. Priority was 
given to children of proletarian origin. 

During these years there was a great deal of controversy over the 
educational program. Lenin set about transforming the school into 
an essential compbnent.of Soviet society, declaring that “Thg^ task 
of the new educatioft J^o unite teaching activities with a socialist or- 
ganization of society . J . teachers must consider themselves as agent.s 
of communism as well as g^eral education.” ‘ This view of education 
as a ^‘political weapon” met with immediate and widespread disap- 
proval by teachers who held traditionabor religious views and by the 
teaching profession in general. The latter held that schools should be 
neither bourgeois nor proletarian ; they should impart knowledge use- 
ful for air pupils, regardless of class origin. 

Some Soviet educators of the time even prophesied the imminent 
~~withering away of<:|;he school ; in their opinion the labor process should 
replace schooling and the stu^ of life at large should replace physics 
and Arithmetic. “Wliat must the new labor school be ?” wrote V. N. 
Shulgin, director of the Marx-Engels Institute of Pedagogy, “not. 
preparation for life, biit life itself — that is the answer. Life, a life 
common to school children and school workers and, since in life there 
are liafther subjects nor desks, so there should be none in the school ; • 
and since productive labor is the basis of life, so it must be the basis 
of the school commune.”* * 

The prevalent opinion of certain members of the Komaomol^ which 
at that time consisted primarily of communist young people between 
14 and 26 years of age drawn from the working class, was that scholar- 
ship and intellectual knowledge in general Were a reflection of “capi- 
talist culture, tjlass distinction, And bourgeois presumptuousness.” 
Lanin’s speech to them oh October 1920, suppressed this idea by em- 
phasizing need of Soviet youth to learn ahd'to surpass the bourgeoisie 
in culture, organizational ability, and technique, and thus, “beat the 
enamy .with their own stick.” 

Despite Lenin’s advocacy of a program based on acquisition of 
'knowledge u^lon which subsequent specialization could be based, many ' 
at the first Party Congress (Dec. 31, 1920-Jan. 24, 1921) who were 
devoted to education realized the need for skilled and technical man- 




‘.V. I. Lenin, Bochineniya, Vol. 17: 4th ed., p. 409 and 18: p. oa .Cited by 
B. Kontaiaaoff, *‘8ov^t Bdocatlon and tbe New Man,’' Soviet Btudiea, vol. 0: p. 
IDS, No. 2 (October l^k). , 

*y. N. Sbnigin, “Detakaya Kommona,”. Nmrodnoe Prosvethchenie, 1018, Nos. 
23-26, quoted by fL Koatalssoff, ibid., p. 106. 
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power, favored narrow vocational training from tlie start and labeled 
pneral education “bourgeois prejudice.” Because of the influence of 
Ijenins wife, Krupskaya, and Commissar of Education Lui^acharskii, 
the former view prevailed. Still, some teachere feared that the influx 
of all kinds of students into the school system would lower the stand- 
ards, while others continued to regard general education as a capi- 
talistic survival. • ^ 

pie chaotic condition of the country-niivil war, famines, 'purges, ‘ ' 
and night, coupled with almost complete economic collapse— made it l(l 
temporarily impossible to carry out an effective program of any kin# 
Unti 1924 scliools continued to shut down for lack of teachers, schod 
supplies, and equipment. Those that remained open frequently were 
supported by local communities and manned by teachers who went 
unpaid for montlis. The New Economic Policy, inaugurated to get 
the country back oil its feet economically, had a stabilizing eflect on the 
school system as well. By 1926, the census reported that 9.3 million 
out of 11 million in the 8 to 11 age group were enrolled in school. 

The years ^tween 1924 and 1931 were marked by upheavals. These 
yeal-s fqllowing the death of Lenin eriv the growth of Stalimsm, 
abandonment of the New Economic Policy, enactment of the first 5- 
year plan with its empliasison industrializing the country at maximum 
speed and forced collectivization of the peasants. In education this 
was a period of experimentation, much of it superficial and hastily 
mtroduced. The ideas of John Dewey found* favor in the Soviet 
Union, as did American educational-experiments. The demand for 
lar^ numbers of graduates from all types of training programs 

within the short^t possible time brought deterioration in the quality 
of training. t -v 

Primaiy schools were reduced from a 6-year to a 4-year period of 
instruction, with general secondaiyr education consisting of an addi- 
tional 3 yeaijs, making the common school one of 7 years. AlthougTi 
a few 9-year schools continued to function, many of the 8th and 9th 
^ades were absorbed into 4-year technicums for trainipg technicians, 
factory foremen, aqd semiprofessional personnel. 

“Complex programs”— so-called because they did not compart- 
^ mentalize knowledge into traditional subjects— replaced the previous 
textbooks. At first the complex programs revolved around “nature ” 
“labor,” .and “society.” Oiildren were taught that labor is the basis 
of human life, that collective labor i^ more productive and progressive 
than individu^ labor, and that nature and natural resources not 
sUl^ects for abstract study but exist for maM^ harness and put to 
use for the common good. They were tau^ that the workers in 
capitalist countries were exploited and that only under the socialist 
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system could workers and peasants join forces and work for mutual 
benefit 

Subsequently, tjie Dalton Plan, evolved by Helen Parkburst in 
Dal^n, Mass., and the project method were widely introduced. As 
developed m the Soviet Union, these methods required the teacher 

organize the work of pupils around projects whose execution was 
freqqently left to the child’s initiative. The children worked in groups 
known as brigades. Testing,^came “collective” with each brigade 
leader answering for his gr^|{. , 

These “active” methods o-Hearning were intended to provide chil- 
dren wi^ opportunities to develop initiative,- organizational ability, 
and self-government. Annual surveys of tire educational authorities 
showed that many pupils did not have a grasp of minimum essentials. 

Annual curriculum revision, acute shortage-of textlmks, teaching 
aids, and laboratory facilities— a teaching body inadequate in number 
and in professional exjrerience to handle new teaching methods, coupled 
with Party personnel assuming charge of school administration and 

teaching responsibilities, combined to produce a critical, negative 
result. ‘ ^ 


According to the Webbs, at one meeting members of the Central 
liixecutive Committee complained that their own children “though 
eager and bright, could not spell, were weak in aritlunetic, and knew 
more about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries than 
about the geography of the USSR.” * 

Prom the People’s Cotnmi^riat of Education came the admission 
that graduates of the Soviet primary and secondary schools who en- 
tered higher educational institutions could not solve second degree 
equations, had no idea of Newton’s binomial, and were not always 
proficient m usihg fractions; they had little knowledge of geograph- 
ical data, confused notions of historical events, and their complete 

Ignorance of foreign languages hampered their understanding of 
scientific terminology.* ® 

loU* intimations of the educational counter-revolution of the 

I Committee of Sep- 

tember 5, 1931. It ^gan by commending the achievements of Soviet 
education under which, it stated, the number of pupils in elementary 
^ secondary schools had increased from 7,800,000 in 1914 to 20,000,- 

o complimentary remarks on the superiority 

of the Sovi et school to bourgeois school^ the decree pointed out “cer- 

Koutalssoir. “Soviet Education and tbe New Man “ Stwtei 
Vol. 6 : p. 113, No. 2 (October 1953). ’ 

*B. Kontalsaoff, op. dt, p. 113. 
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tarn »rioM defects” in Soviet education. “School instruction,” it 

T"‘" ® educational 

W '* “P|"« “tisfactorily with the problem of produc- 
„if, 1 «nd higher educational institutions com- 

£wL " * ® "’“'*'7 “>» fundamentals of 

Sp^’et^’ f I*ng»i«e, 

the situation the decree reintroduced regular timetables 

** ^ ••“f. the Party 

Central Committee issued another decree more precisely delineating 
the progi am to he taughtand replacing the laboratory-brigade method 
of organizing school work by the systematic exposition of each subject 

LTh%"TT^J“’i‘* ‘’'i.™'** ■" aecordance with a 

strictly defined schedule. Teachers were to check the progress of each 

The teacher s authority again was to be respected in all phases of ■ 
Khwl activity. Students who behaved in hooligan fashion, insulted 
the teaching rtaff, broke school rules, or damaged or stole school prop- 
er^ were to be suspended for periods of from 1 to 3 years.* 

he next step was taken in 19.34 when the 7- and 10-year schools 
were introduced. Concurrently with the reorganisation of the school 
^^cture and the return to traditional teaching methods came reforms 
relating to subject matter. School work had become so permeated 
with politics that much of it had lost contact with reality and had be- 
wme in effect detrimental to the interests of the Soviet State. One 
American professor notes, “The abandonment of ‘political educa- 
lon . • . probably one of the greatest sacrifices made by the 
Communist leaders ,n the course of the momentous years ?934- 

tL' ‘h’ u made room for the study of those sub- 

wts which had been neglec^ under the former curriculum, especially 

^graphy foreign languages, literature, history, and 

By the mid-1930’s the general outlinr of the Soviet primary- 
secondaiy s chool system as it is today had taken shape. Metres in 

N. I, Boldyrev, Direktivv VKP(b) i Pottanovleniya fiovet$kogo PraviM'ttva 
®*^®"*<* Dokumentov za 1917-1947 (Moekva-Lenlofrad 

Akademlya Pedagogicheakikh Nauk, 1 M 7 ). Vol. I- o 1B1-K2. 

*’**‘*y- Sept. 5, 1031, “O Nachal’nol 1 
Shkola Hereafter cl ted as Direktivy, 

Vol. 1 . p. kShm. ReaoIuHoa of tbe Central Com- 
mlttw of the Coinmunlat Party, August 25, 1032, ‘Ob Ucliebnykh Programmakh I 
Rezhime v Nacbarnol I Srednel Shkole.” * r^grammakh 1 

iuLr!wo)“ <?>•• 
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subs^uent yeare have aimed *at raising standards of edifcation and 

tightening discipline while imbuing children with a comSiist out- 
look on life. ^ 

The stern conditions of the Avar years brought about hardships and 
changes. Schools were destroyed and attendance fell* sharply 
Among the changes was the abolition of coeducation in September 
1943 m he 10-year schools of 76 cities following its successful trial in 
several 10-year schools in Moscow the previous spring. By 1944-45 
separate education was effected in the 10-year schools of 146 cities 

*nd later m a lolal of 176 citiea. Separate education was not intro- 
duced in the smaller towns. 

r 't possible to give a small percentage 

of boys limited military training in school, and facilitated the develop- 
ment of lessons ajpund military problems. For the girls, classes In 
domestic arts were arranged. Following World War II. there was 
much pro and con discussion in the Soviet press of the theoir and 
prachce of cwducation. Coeducation came into strong favor again 
on the grounds that separation of the sexes was inconsistent with the 
principle of equality of the sexes, and was unduly expensive in'requir- 
g diyhcation pf -school organ Izat ion and equipment, Wlxen sepa- 
ijhe education was ordered. abolished in 1954, it was revealed that 
?^e“claL^s**^‘^"‘''’^ enrollment had been educated in sepa- 

During the war yeare the attitude of the^arty and'the State 
ciange P*®*^®®** and A'owwowm? organizations. In 1044 

they wei-e forbidden to interfere with the work of the teachers or to 
criticiM them at meetings x)r in school wall neAvspapers. No longer 
were they authorized to make, school inspecti^s without permission 

1 ’“i or call pupils from their classes to 

engage in “socially useful ’ work.* 

These limitations imposed upon the heretofore avant garde of the 
Nation s politically conscious ftnd active youth marked a trend toward 
OAo iitiOT of an elitfe youth based on demonstrated ability rather than 
^ political activity only. In the 1920’s and 1930’s Kome<mu>\ mem- 
* bership Ijad favored youth who were enthusiastic communist agita- 
tors ; in the 1940 s and 1950’s membership has striven to embrace those 
considered to be outstanding students-the potential scientists and 
scholar^and to make of them not only intellectual leaders, fcut com- 
munist leadere in every sense of the term-men and women who can 

^ trusted and depended upon to advance the cause of the Party and* 
otate on all fronts. 
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Following World War II, Soviet educational authorities were busy 
with school reconstruction in war devasted areas, building new schools, 
equipping ^hwls with laboratories and libraries, and rewriting certain 
textbooks in line with “ideological decrees’! promulgated during the 
late 1940’s. These decrees subjugated all aspects of Soviet life— in- 
cluding music, art, drama, movies, science, and literature to the Party’s 
demand for revitalized, disciplined, communist citizenry.® 

During these years of the fourth 5-year plan, the intensified sub- 
orwnation of education to the aims of the Communist Party took the 
following form: 

(1) The inculcation of patriotism was the first and foremost task of 
teachers. This was interijreted as narrow nationalism which de- 
manded “fanatical loyalty to the regime and unmitigated antagonism 
toward the outside world.” 

(2) Teachers were required to show Soviet and Kussian achieve- 

ments as superior to Western achievements in %ience, art, literature, 
and culture in general. 1 

(3) ^ The older brother” role of the Great Russian people toward the 
minority peoples in the USSR was underscored throughout the educa- 
tional process. 

(4) The glorification of Stalin as the leader of genius to whom the 
Soviet people owed all its success became of paramount importance in 
teaching. Student isolation from general information about foreign 
cultures and peoples was carried to extremes. Information was 
omitted, slanted, distorted. 

A major development during the fourth 5-year plan was the decision ’ 
to make 7 years of education copipulsory. Desired since 1934, initial 
shortage of teachers and later war destruction and general dislocation 
liad forced postponement of this decision imtil 1949. By then a 7-year 
education was becoming available for most children in cities and indus- 
trial centers. Within a few moie years childi'en in isolated hamlets 
and mountain villages werff beginning to be affected by the 7-year 
compulsory education law. , 

When the fifth 5-yeRr plan was announced in 1951, it contained the 
goal of compulsory 10-year education for urban children by 1955 and 
for rural children by 1960. The experience of Soviet educators during 

*Por-a oompcetaetialTe accoant of these IdeolqKlcal decrees and a discnsslon of 
their ramiflcaUons see George S. Counts and ^^ucla. Lodge, The Country of the 
BUnd^ The Soviet Byetem of Mind Control. (B^ton: Hongbton Mifflin Co., 
1W9) p. 244-80; also U. 8. Department of State, “Thought Control in the S(»viet 
Union : The Educational ^System,” The Department of State Bulletin 26 : 710-22 ♦ ’ 
November 5, 1051. , ’ 

*• The Department of State Bulletin, ibid., p. 720. 
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the years 1952-55, altered this decision. Too many children were found 
unable to cope satisfactorily with the curriculum in grades VIII-X. 
The press report^ that in many cases from 30 to 50 percent of the 
. children were failing. 

• At first it was decided to lower acajfemic standards. In' the process 
textbook were revised-the material simplified and condensed-and 
the number of required standard examinations was ciit down. Courses 
such as logic were eliminated. Nonacademic subjects like physical 
plication, singing, handicrafts, and practical courses for learning by 
introduced. In order that a more or less average student 
^y might cover the program in science courses believed essential 
by the authorities— a program equal to the earlier one in scope if not 
m comprehensiveness-additional time was allotted to sbience instruc-' 
tion at the expense of courses in the humanities. 

Official pronouncements repudiating the so-called “Stalin cult” 
were followed by imm^iate steps to revise courses in history and 
. literature. To accord with political decisions, particular attention was 
henceforth to be paid to the decisive role of tlie people, not of one 
man— Stalin— as the maker of history. The teaching of literature 
was now to be 1^ an analysis of “ideological content” and more an 
appreciation of litera^and artistic values “to which due attention 
wasnotpaid intheold^riculum.” . „ , 
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, '^e r^nt innovations in tlie SovierW>ndfery school program mark 
a phase in the Soviet struggle to attain quantitative secondair educa- 
tion. Between 1051 and 1965 a fourfold increase was announced in the 
graduating from Soviet 10-year schools. Although 

■ T , US population, it was 

June 1056 before the reported toUl of graduates -frorf Soviet sec- 
ondary Schools (1.5 million) exceeded the total from American high 
schools (1.3 million). “ * 

W ith the expansion of the secondary school system new problems 
are nec^itating a i-eview of the. functional effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. ^le primary function of the secondary school previously was 
to prepare a rather select group of people for higher education. A ma- 
- jority of the 10-year school graduates c<Ritinued their studies in col- 
leges and universities. By 1053, this function could no longer be the 
mam one since only about 30 percent of the graduates could be ac- 
commodated in Soviet higher educational institutions. Consequently, 
actaiission requirements were raised and selectivity intensified. 

The large number of young people completing the 10-year school 
has confronted the regime with the problem of making the best use * 
of graduat^ who do not get into higher education. Ways had to be 
developed to train them for non-professional jobs. This adjustment 
has been Uking place concurrently with the introduction in the school 
programofpolytechnical training. ' 

The new coursee, which have been added to the lO-vear echool cur- 
nculum and some,of the old cour^ which have been revised (such as 
s^eymg, diagram and graph drawing, abacus calculation); introduce 
obli^tory practical studi^ for students who will enter trade of tech- 
nical work without obtaining a higher education. In grades Vtll^X 
2 hours a week are allotted to practical study during which students’ 
are a^uainted with the main implements and mechanized processes 
of Industry and agriculture and taught skill in handling such mecha- 
msms as motoft, generators, transformers, radios, and* telephones 
otudents are.being given more laboratory work and a greater number 

of excursions to see how scientif» and engineering principles are a'p- 
plied in industry. or i- 


*^.'*‘*7 10 years of education universally avail- 

. ^7 1^ *’®^**1 question of .tuition feefe for grades , VIII-X • 
^ich had been charged since 1040. It was annodnced in 195p that 
^ginning in September 1056, the tuition fees of '200 rtbles a year in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and republic capitals, and 160 rubles a year in 
htowns and villages would be abolished. > 

-^though tuition fees-were scheduled to be'abolished, prhnary-sec- 
pndai 7 education in the USSR is not entirely free. T«*tbooks, writ- 
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ing materials, and school uniforms (worn primarily by children in 
urban areas) are paid for by the parents. A charge is made for 
dormitory accommodation which is provided-^at some schools for chil- 
^ dreu from outlying rural areas. 


Function • 

, Education is viewed by the Communist Party as an iiKstnunent for 
the formation of a communist society. Hecau» its chief function is 
the creation of communist citizens who will create the communist 
State, iM)viet educators ]>oint out that education nei'essarily must be 
tompletely .subordinate to the*interest of the regime. ('omnuHtist out- 
look and rervice to the State are inherent in Soviet educational policies 
and practice.s. 

Subjects in the primary-swondary schools are taught in conformity 
with the prevailing interpretation of Marxist doctrine favored by the 
Communist Party. Although specific courses in the •fundamentals of 
Afarxism-I.^ninism or communist political philosophy are not indi- 
cated at this level, ]>olitica1 indoctrination jtermeates the program. 
( ertain functions are regarded by the regime as basic tO'Communi.st 
education at the primary-secondary level. Among these are: 

(1) The fostering of an atheistic attitude° toward unexplained 
natural phenomena; 

(*2) The instilling of Communist morDlity^efined as t^ie training 
of “courageous citizens of the Socialist State who deeply love their 
motherland and are prepared and able to defend it against its enemies; 
people fonscfous of their civic duty, able to fight for the common cause 
of the working, people, disciplined, steunoh, strong of will, straighti 
forward, honest, industrious, devoted to the interests of the worker^ 
active, and resolute chalnpions of communism.” 

(3) General esthetic training through which the rising generation 
is taught to appreciate past and. contemporary achievements in art., 
music, am^iterathre; > ■ 

‘ (4) Physical training and the all-round development of the body; 

(5) Systematic mental training in which children become^ familiar 
with the principles of science; develop memory, perception, imagina- 
tion, and ability to express themselvegp thinly and easily in speech 
and in writing; and learn tpacmiire knowl^ge independently and to 
synthesize and apply it in practire; ^ 

(6) Polytechnical education through which pupils lu^uire the 

”F^N. Medynskil, Narodnoe Obratoranic v 88fiR (Moskva: Akadiuila 
reUat'o^'icbpskikh Nauk, Uchi>edi;lK, 1052) p. 11, ^ 
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principles of science (basic to understanding the main branches of 
industry, importance of machinery, operation of large-scale industrial 
and agricultural production, and use t^d operation of siniple tools and 
instruments) and a socialist attitude toward labor and work. 


Organization 

Soviet schools are organized into : (t) Primary schools (nachal’nye 
slikoly) comi>osed of the first 4 grades; (2) 7-year schools (semiletki), 

. also known as “incomplete secondary schools” (ne polnye sr^nie 
shkoly) coin|)osed of grades I-VII; and (3) 10-year schools (desya- 
tiletki) or “complete secondary schools” (polnye sredni'e shkoly) with' 
classes in grades I-X. There nmy be several parallel grades in a 
large school, but no schools are reimrted for juDior secondary pupils 
only or for senior secondary pupils only. 

Although it is planned that the 10-year school will be the standard 
primary -secondary ii^titution for general education in the USSR, 
other organizational paUerns have been devised for non-l^ssian 
speaking children. In some aieas inhabited by ethnic minority 
groups a praparatory class is ieyiuired before children begin the first 
grade. In some non-Russian s|>eaking republics all schools are based 
on a 4-1-3 pattern, with the extra year providing for study of the 
Russian language and literature. The 'Georgian Republic followed 
V this pattern until 1055; the I.atvian and Estonian Republics were fol- 
lowing it in 1956. In other non-Russian speaking schools, extra time • 
to study Russian is provided through a lengthened school day and 
year. 

Tlie academic year in Soviet primary-secondary schools is divided 
into 4«()i||rter8 with an additional period set a^jide for review and 
final examinations. Schools oj>en early in September and close in 
May for grades I-III and on various dates in June for the other 
grades. Grade X is the last to cbmplete its work, which eifds the 
latter part of June. Scheduled holidays include celebration of the 
♦ 1917 Revolution on November 6 to 8; a 12-day winter holiday at the 

end of December and beginning of January; and a 10-day spring 
i holiday at the end of March and beginning of April. 

Lessons are scheduled for 45 minutes, wdth 10-minpte breaks after 
the first, third, and fourth lessons, and a 30-minute mid-morning break* 
after the ipcond lesson. .The schedule of primary schools in the 
RSFSR consists bf 4 lessons daily, 6 days a week (24 hours a week^ 

' ^ for the first 3 grades. In grade IV children have 26 hours of class' 

instruction a week, wjth lessons scheduled fey 4 hours a day on 4 days 
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and .5 liours a day on 2 days. In grades V-yil, 5 lioure of classes are 
^heduled on 4 daj-s a week, 6 hours on 2 days a week. In ijrades 
\ J-A, ^ Hours of classes are scheduled on 3 days and 6 on the other 
3 days a week. In republics other than Hie RSFSR, in autonomous 
republics, and in schools in the RSFSR Where the lan^runge of instruc- 
tion IS not Russian. 5 classes a day are scheduled in grades I-IV and 
6 lessons a day startinp with prade V to provide time to study Russian 
lanpuape and literature. 

The numlier of hours children are expected to spend in the formal ' 
schwl prop-am prior to eiifraiu'e into institutions of hipher learninp 
in the I ^^^R andvin the TS is very nearly the same though the Soviet 
propram is concentrated in a 10-year period while the TS extends over 
^ IL years. Table 3, below, presents some idea of the Soviet and US 
time table for These data are rough approximations be- - 

cause Soviet figures relate to tl,e number of attendance days required 

TabU 3.-Acadamlc year In regular Soviet prlmary-oecondary aehoola 
Schoola In the United Statea: 19SS-56 




Age 


Grade 


7- 8 

8- 9 
9-10 

10- tl 

11 - 12 

12- 13 

13- 14 

14- 15 

15- 16 

16- 17 


Total. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Rovikt Student 

American 

Time scheduled for school 

Time spent 


program 


in school 





program 

k 

Days for 





Total 

preparing 

ToU! 

Total 

Total 

Total 

dayi of 

and tak- 

num- 

num- 

num- 

mem- 

inalruc- 

' ing final 

lyer of 

ber of" 

ber of 

ber of 

' 

examina- 

days 

hours 

hours 

days 


tions 





s 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 





890 

• 178 

210 


210 

840 

890 

178 

210 


210 

840 

890 

178 

^10 


210 

840 

890 

178 

213 

5 

218 

944 

890 

, 178 

j 213 

6 

219 

1, 168 

890 

178 

213 

7 

220 

1, 174 

895 

179 

213 

11 

224 

1, 194 

895 

179 

213 

10 

223 

1,224 

895 

179 

213 

14 

227 

1,247 

895 

179 

205 

/«- 26 

231 , 

1, 27] 

895 

179 




f 

895 

179 


< 

B.1M ] 

11^ 742' 1 

! 

B.142 .. 


Grade 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 
•X 

XI 

XII 


Agu 


!• 


6- 7 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9- 10 

10- IX 

11- 9 

12- 13 

13- 14 

14- 15 
16-16 

16- 17 

17- 18 


m 
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for pupils in the Russian-speaking schools only. They do not show 
actual attendance. The US figures relate to the number of days chil- 
dren achially attended school during the 195i>-^6 year as reported by 
the various States and averaged for the Nation as a whole. They do 

not include time scheduled but lost by absence because of illness, bliz- 
zards, and the like. 

In the US, where schools are designed to Vj^t the needs of the 
communities and the States whic^upport them, each of the States 
makes its own laws and regulatiotfe cohcerniilg school attendance. In 
practice the various State minimum legal attendance requirements are 
exceeded. In general the American pupil starts school'at 9 a. m., has 
cla.sses until noon, an hour for lunch, and'classes again in the afternoon 
from 1 : 00 to 3 : 00. Most States rejwrt 5 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion a day, 5 days a week,.for an average of 178 days a year for grades 

I-M a^ 179 days a year for grades VII-XII, during the monUis 
Septeniber to June. ‘ . 

vcJn scheduled for primary-secondary schools in the 

I SSK provides for .‘W weeks a year in which to cover the prescribed 
sy abus. 1 ime scheduled in the school (irograin ranges from 35 weeks 

m^adesItoIIIto38i^weeksingmdeX. .Vsseen in table 3, the ad- 
ditional time is for annual final examinations and for cla.ss excureions 
placed throughout the school year at the discretion of the teacher 
P ormer Soviet students rei>ort that extra days are provided to compen- 
sate for time out from formal instruction for the students fo march in 
the Day parade^nd to take part in assemblies and programs or- 
ganized as part of the communist citizenship-training of students. 

M 

Enrollment 

Table 4 p. fia^iresents urban and rural enrollment in primary-second- 
ary ^hTOls by academic level for selected years. The dat(» reveal the 
decline in total enrollment resulting from the low birthrate during the 

increased number of studei^s in grades 
Vlll-X, which more than doubled between 1950-51 and 1955-56. 

Table 5 p. C3 presents enrollment for selected years by type of school. 
By 1^55-56, 13 percent attended primary’ schools, 33 percent the 7-year 
schools, and over half-^54 percent— attended tile 10-year schools. 

4 

Class Lesson 

The class lecture is the principal teaching method. Although lesson 
plans necessarily vary with different subjects, the lesson form com- 
moply followed consists of : ( 1 ) Review of pld material^ and introduo- 
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T«bl* 4.— Urban aad rural anlvllmant in racular8oviatprlmary-«acondary 
achoola, by gradaa ih apaoifiad yaarai 


CFliurM In mllHonml 


Grade and location 


Enrollii>ent in- 



I 

1927-28 

0 

1940-11 

1 1950-51 

' 1954-55 

19.V5^5(i 

1 

1 

t 

! « 

r- 

' 4 

f 

1 

6 

Total 

* 11 5 

.34. 8 

33 3 

1 

' 29 6 

2a 2 

I'rbaii 

' ;i 2 

la 8 

II. 7 

12 4 

12 1 

Rural 

a 3 

24. 0 

21. 0 

17. » 

la 1 

In graded I-IV 

9. 91 

21. 37 

' 19 67 

12 7 

13 6 

Trhan 

Z 13 

& 33 

6 14 

5 1 

a 7 

Kural 

7. 78 

16. 04* 

13 M 

7.6 

7. 9 

I n grades V- VI I 

1. 33 

la 77 

12 03 

11.6 

0. 3 

Irban \ 

a 92 

3 97 

4. 66 

4. 3 

3 5 

Rural. 

a 41 

a 80 

7. 37 

7. 3 

& 8 

In grude* VlII-.X. .. 

a 13 

2 37 

1. 50 

3 14 

5 25 

Urban. _ 

a 12 

1. 37 

a 86 

2 28 

2 88 

Rural, j 

a 01 

a 

* 1 00 
— w— 

a 64 

2 18 

2 37 


• TsciUraJW Statist ichcakop Upravlcnie pri SovetP Ministrov SSSR, Xarwlnof 
hhot}/at4tK> SSSR; StaUstichetkiti Shomik (Moskva; Gosu^rst vponoe StatistU 
cheskoe IidaU-rstvo, 1956), p. 224 (figurvs quot<?d). The'figunni for Rr«u|w of 
clasf<ea do not include schools for overgrown children and special schools for 
physically handicapped children. Separate figun*s for enrollments in grade X < 
appearing in the original table are not includiHl. 


tion of wew material ; (2)’elaboiation of new material and drill ; (3) 
re|)etiti6n; (4) examination and verification of student ^rnsp of new 
material; (6) explanation of Itomework- assignment and instructions 
for carrying it out; and (6) suintnanonof new material, including its 
integration with the overall subject. Depending on the subjfect, the 
lesson is supplemented with classroom excursions to agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and construction sites, with laboratory and field work, and 
with organized extra-curricular activity. 

Emphasis is plaw^ on training pupils to listen attentively, accept 
what they read and are told, and repeat what they have been assigned 
to learn ip a logical and grammatically correct written and oral form. 
Repetition accounts for an estimated 20 percent of class time. Accord- 
ing to ^viet educators, time spent on memorizing does not handicap 
^ the pupil because there is no alternative way to master a foreign Ian* 
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gua^^ fundamentals of science, historical events, geographic data, 
mathematical formulas, an^ so on. 

The degree of'S|x)ntaneity found in the American classroom is not 
present in the USSR. Pupils in Soviet schools have little op|K>rtunLty 
for debating and resolving issues. Children sit two by two in rows of 
double desks facing the teacher and the bla(*kboard. The atmost>here 
is formal ; the pupils rise when the teacher enters and leaves and when 
they recite. 

Discipline 

I)is('ipline is regnnlcd as a matter of State imi>ortnnce as well as of 
parental coi»'ernjn the USSR. At an early age Soviet chihlren are 
taught <“onformity — a passive aix'eptance of |>ersonal and s<K'ial di.s- 


> » 

• . Tabla S.— Ragviar Soviet orlmary-oocondary •cboola: 
number and anrotimant ' 


(ftgyret In tiKMiMndsI ' 


TyiK* of school 

1027-28 

1 

1 104(V4I 

1 1050-51 

1954-55 

1 1055-M 

1 

j ■» 

s 

4 

S 

% 

1 • 

Total number of , 
achoolt. 

1 

11S.« 

Ifl.S 

Mf.t 

187. 7 

1 

1M.S 

4-ycar achooU 

loa &.-1 

— 

j 120. 4 

lll.l 

» 

; 108.8 

7-yoar schools. .T". . 

& 6 

45. 7 

. 59. 6 

60.5 , 

58.7 

10-yoar schools . 

1. 8 

18.8 

15.0 

25. 2 

1 26.9 

1 

Total enrollment ... 

1 1.^,0 

- - ^ f , 

34, 8oa 0 

.13, 3pao 

29. 60a 0 

1 

28. 200. 0 

1 

In 4-year schools. _ 

8. 4Ua 0 

0. 800. 0 

7, 600. 0 1 

3, 60a 0 

3, 600. 0 

In 7-year schools.. 

2. loa 0 

12, 5ua 0 

15, 500. 0 

10,700.0 1 

9, 40a 0 

In 10-year schools^ 

twao 

12, 2oao 

10, 200. 0 

15,200.0 

15, loa 0 

In special schools 
(for overgrown 
and physically 
handicapped 
c|||ildren) 

loa 0 ^ 

K 

3oao 

, 100.0 

loao 

loao 


1 Tsentral'noe Sutiaticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete MinUtrov 8S8R, NarodHoe 
KkotyaU( 9 o SSSR; SUUUficheMkii Sbarnik (Moekva: Goeudaretvennoe Statis- 
iicheskoe Iidatel’8tvo, 'l056>, p, 223. The discrepancy between the total number 
of Bchoola and the aiml of the^figuree given for the three typee of schools is probably 
accounted for by failute to show the number of special schools. This is apparent 
from the enrollment figures. 
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cipline. Approved Methods of upbringing are made known to parents 
of, pre-school age ^ildren. Once the child reaches school Age, he is 
taught “The Rules for Pupils” which are to govern his conduct in and 
out of school. Tliese rules were promulgated by the Soviet of Peoples 
Commissars of the RSFSR on August 2, 1943. Pupils arejequired to 
memorize them and may be expelled for failure to observe them. To 
illustrate the type of behavior expected, the codfr is reproduced in 
full: . • s 

It Is tBe duty of every school child; ^ 

1. To acquire knowledge persistently in order to become an educated and 
cultured citl^n and to be of the greatest possible service to his country. 

' 2. To study diligently, to be punctual in attendance, and not arrive late 

, at classes. 

3. To obey the Instructions of the school director and the teachers without 

. question. , « 

4. To arrive at school with all the netessary textbooks and writing ma- 
terials ; to have everything ready for the lesson before the teacher arrives. 

.I. To come to school clean, well groomed, and neatly dressed.*, 

6. To keep h^i place in the classroom clean and tidy. 

. 7. To enter the classroom and take bis place Immediately after the bell 

rings ; to enter and leave the classroom during the les.son only with the' 

, teacher’s ]>ermission. 

8. To sk upright during the lesson, |pt leaning on his elbows and not 
slouching; lo listen attentively to the tocher’s explanations and th^ pther 
pupils’ answers, and not to talk or let his attention stray to other things- 

9. To rise \v hen the teacher or the director enters or leaves tbe'yoom. 

10. To stand at attention when answering the teacher ; to sit down only 
with the teacher’s permlssloh; to raise bis hand If he wisbes-to answer or 
ask a question. 

11. To take accurate notes in his assignment ,book of homework scheduled 
for the next lesson, and to show these notes to his parents ; to do all the 
homework unaided*.' 

12. To be respectful to the scliool director and teachers; when meeting 
them, to grhet thfem with a polite bow ; b^s should also raise their hats. 

*13. To he polite tJ his elders, to behave modestly hiid re 3 pectfiilly in schoo^ 
on the .•street, add In public places. ^ 

• 14. Not to use coarse expressions, \nof to fmoke, rfot to gamble for money 

or for any other objects. ^ , r 

15. To protect school property ; to be careful of his pelsonal things and 

^he belongings of his comrades. * v 

16. To be attentive and considerate of old people, small children, *tb(^ weak 
and sick ; to give them a seat on the trolley or make way for them on the"' 

, street, being helpful to ttiem in every Way. . v . ' ' * 

17. To obey his parents, , to help them to take care of his small brothers ’ 

and sisters. ^ ' 

18. Ta maintain clranllneas and order in roopis, to keep his olothes, shoes* 
and bed neat and tidy. 
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19. To carry fils student’s record book with him always, to guard It care- 
- ^ully, never hand£gH( over to anyone else, and to present It upon request 

of the t^ac^ers or the school director. 

20. * To cherish the honor of his school and class, and defend It as his own.** 

' Soviet beliefs about discipline are set forth in detail 'in boc4cs, par- 
ents’ magazines, and jou?hals for teachers, and tliey al*e expounded* 
in thousands of lectures for parents annually.' It is the duty of every 
parent and educator to help the child “strengthen his belifef in himself, 
in his ability to become a better person ; tliey must not blunt but sl^arpen 
in him the feeling of pride in achievement that demands work, effort, 
and self mastery, and must emphasize always ihose broad perspectives 
of social signihcance which such aiT upward movement of the child 
und adolescent makes possible.”*® ' 

. Ojdy*‘within the frame work of theSe “broad j>erspec;|;ives 'of social 
„^^«i^ilWance” — group goals — is individual striving approved or re- 
warded A child may strive to improve his “pei-sonal position” only 
in relation to .the social target. “Character traits unbecomin^to a 
young communist are not only stigmatized by the term ‘petty 
bouf^ois,’ but as personal predccupations and selfishness.” 

Corporal punishment is tiot to be exercised, nor must adults frighten 
children with threats of “a strange man,” “black man,” “bear,” and so 
on. ThOiWithdrawal of group approval is supposedjo replace corporal 
punishment and frightening threats. 

“Frequent and severe punishments are disg.pproved on the ground 
that they lose "effectiveness.” Verbal reproaches such as scolding, 
grumbling, lecturing, moralizing: must be controlled, and “in no event 
may be used as catharsis for adult feelings.” It is Soviet custom to 
withhold verbal reprimand wherever possible until after a cooling-off 
period.. In school, this often takes the form of weekly sessions during . 
which the wrong doings ot each child are brought up before his class- 
, mates by the class counselor^who afterwards explains the correct and 
expected behavior. ^ 

The strictness with which Soviet children are trained to conform 
^ to a predetermined social pattern by measures imposed by the State, 
probably accounts 'for the strong impression the precise behavior, of 
Soviet school children makes on Western visitors.' It may also account 
to a degree for outbursts of hooliganism and other forms of juvenile de- 
linquency preiyjlent in the USSR. * ' 

(Moriiva), Vol. 10:.p. 2, Oct. 1943. 

“A. A. lifl^IlnskBya “O DetBklkh.Pro8tui)kakh,'''.Scm’}/« i 8hkola,"So. 1, 1948, 

** Margaret Mead and Bledu Galas, “Oblld-Tralning Ideals In a Postrevolytion- 
ary Context:' Soviet Russia,” Childhood in Contemporary Cultures.^- (Chicago: 
Uni versfty of Chicago Press, 1066), p. 187. ' ^ / 
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The number and type of staff assigned to each school are officially 
established and depend on size of the enrollment The staff in the 
usual 10-year school consists of the schpdl director, deputy director for 
mstructiop (responsible for the leyefof teaching, maintenance of ac- 
ademic stdhdards, and conductin^f pilot or experimental programs), 
adviMr or class counselor for e4ch class, senior Pioneer leader, li- 
brarian, subject-matter teachers, administrative help, custodial force, 
and cafeteria employees if the school is one of the fevV which has a 
cafeteria, ^e teachers, Pioneer leader, and librarian together with 
the school director and his deputy form the academic council of the 
1 • least once a month, the council reviews curreiit 

' diinculties, implements policy decisions from the ministry, and dis- 
cus^ general school problems. Minutes of the meetings are kept 
^under seal in the official school record book. 

Each grade may be divided into one or more classes. It is Soviet 
custom for the primary school teacher to advance with her class, start- 
ing with the pupils in -grade T and guiding their learning process' 
roug grade IV. Then specialized subject teachers take over for 
. grades V-X. Wherever possible, the subject teacher also follows her 
class. For example, the samft physics teacher may teach all the 
physics classes in the school, from elementary physics in grade VI 
tlirough more advance,^ materi al in grade X. 

Soviet educators feel this Is the most efficient way todnsure that 
socialized teachers teach specialized subjects and that pupils master 
the requmed subject matter systematically. Since such, a teacher 
knows what his pupils have covered, a minimum of time is needed for 
year before plunging into new aspects of the subject. 

Jhis teaching assignment poljcy is related to the organization of the 
curriculum. For example, algebra and gei^etry are introduced in 
^ade VI, and are continued through grade X. Soviet educators be- 
leve that the curiosity of children ca^ be stimulated at an early age 
through elementary presentations, and that ^ach year additional in- 
forma^n and wider application of the facts already learned can be 
a^imdOed. ^e result is a kind of spiralling mastery of the material 
^ rough repetition and expansion of the original concepts imparted. 

ramming,i8 discouraged; pupils are expected to achieve a satisfac- 
tory record from year to ^ar, and teaclTeto' know that their 6wn effec- 
tiven^ will be judged according to the succ^ of their pupils in State 
• ®f™"ationsat theendofthe.^^^^ The results 

of the State examipations are evaluated in each of the republic min- “ 
istri^ of education to enable authorities to spot weaknesses in a school, 
a district, or a republic. ' . 
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• w of edufiMion implement decisions of the USSR Coun- 

cil of Ministers and the Communist Party through detailed curriculum 
instructions. Each course has its syllabus outlining the^material to 
be covered and the reading assignments to be completed. There is no 
choice of subjects. Standardized textbooks and examinations are 
utilized to insure tjiat each Soviet child will cover the same subject mat- 
ter at a given level Regional variations exist primarily in the teach- 
ing of language skills and in vocational orientation. 

ihff completes 10 years of train ing-usually at 

e a^ of 17 or 18— he has been introduced to the basic disciplin^ of 

gy. He IS expected to have a good foundation of gpneral infor- 
m^ion and to know fairly well where his particular abifties lie! 

of lonn 10-year school from the mid-1930’s to the fall 

hLmo37of f of the total tohool 

taurs to study of the fences, 6 percent to physical education, and 64 

perrent to the social studies and humanities. It was announced that 

Wgtnnmg the fall.*, “more time will be devoted to taaltog 

p iysics,^chemisti^il 4 ,j^®tog^ '>1' reducing the study of humanitii 

o secondaiyr impOrtiSj-cO.-^ Humanities and sociahstudies now anneal 

to constttu e .tout ,7 percenfof the icondary school p.^gmm'!'^ 

The emphasis on science in Soviet schools contrasts sharply with the 

situation in the United States. -Whereas the SovietstudeTts graduat 

mg from secondary schools in June 1955 had taken courses in^hysics 

or 5 years, .astrongmy for 1 year, chemistry for 4 years bioloirv for 

5 years and mathematics including arithmetic, algebL, geomett^ald 

taigonometiy for lo years, leas than a third of the AmericaZ’high 

Khool graduates had taken a year of chemiatty, about a fourth hfd 

“h3L ^ ‘ had taken advanced 

. Table 6, p 68 gives the formal hours of instruction and the subiects 

STt delta t‘^ i" Soviet schools, 

lable 7 depicts the curriculum required in grades V-VII • Table 8 

outlines the curriculum of Grades VIII-X. Table 0 shows the tira! 

allocated in the 1955-56 curriculum to the required subjects. 

Russian and Native Language and Literature 

th« f reading, .an<f writing pursues 

o owing aims : (1) To teach pupils to read correctly and expres- 
sively and to write without mistakes; (2) to acquaint them with Lr- 
427 » 28*— 07 0 
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ature suitable for their age, from works by Hussian and Soviet writers 
considered to be the best; (3) to develop the speech of pupils an(L 
to teach them to express their thou^ts fluently ; (4) to give the^upils^ 
' an elementary knowledge of grammar and to teach them to speU . 
correctly. “* 

During the first 2 or 3 weeks of s^ool, the first-grade teacher tells 
the children about their school, their respoflbibilities, and what is ex- 
ited of them. During this preparatory period instruction is jgiveii 
in how to listen attentively, how to ask questions, how to answer the 
teacher, how. to hold a pencil and sit correctly for Writing, and how 
to write the alphabet. Pictures are used to illustrate the lectures. 

The teaching of reading and writing is done through analysis, syn- 
thesis, and sounding. Children are expected to become acquainted with 
basic sounds, to become familiar with printed and written letters and ^ 
to form words out of letters and syllables. 

In grade I the pupils are expected to master the consonants, vowels, 
and usage of Cyrillic characters. In grade Ilthey review the alphabet 

Table 6.— Curriculuio for grades I— IV in Riisslan-speaking schools: 

1955-56 ‘ 


Subject ; 

« 

Class I ' 

, Class JI 

Class III^ 

igiass IV 

Total 

S. 

E 

K 

S.. 

£ d 
3 S 
O 

X 

Hours j>er 
week 

l-i 

s.. 

E * 

E £ 
U 

Hours p>er 
year • 

w- 

1 Hours per 
year • , 

,E.| 

>3 

O 3 

% 
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9 

a. 

4 

'g, 

6 

• 

> 

7 

8 

• V 

10 

4 

Russian grammar, read- 

' 









ing, apd writing 

13 

"429 

13 

429 

13 

429 

9 

297 

1,684 

Arithmetic 

6 

198 

6 

198 

6- 

198 

6 

198 

792 

Drawing. 

1 

33 

^ 1 

33 

1 

33 

1 

33 

132 

Singing.., 

. 1 

33 

1 

33 

< 1 

33 

1 

33 

. 132 

Physical education-' 

9 

66 

2 

66 

' 2 

66 

2. 

66 

264 

Practical work 

1 

33 

1 

-33 

1 

• 33 

1 

'33 

132 

History 






.. ^ 

2 

66 

66 

Geograpjiy 







2 

66 

" 66 

Biology 1 







2 

66 1 

66 









1 


, Total 

24 

7n 


7M|; 

24 

in 

28 

868 

1,234 



t 

•t 

• 







■ *oE. • N. Medynskii. Proa$nhchenie v SS8R. (Moekva: Ministerbtvo 
veshcheniya RSFSR,. Uohpedj^s, 1966) p. 84. 

• Computed. 
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Subject 


kl 


Russian language and literary 

reading 

Mathematics 

History 

Geography 

Biology 

Physics. 

Chemistry 

Foreign language 

•Physical education ^ 

Technical drawing 

Practical work. in shop and 

agriculture 

Drawing.^ • 

Singing 


Total. 


Class V 


Hours 

per' 

week 




39 


ClasPV^I 


Hours 
per 
year • 


297 

198 

66 

99 

66 


Hours 

per 

week 


132 

66 


66 

33 

33 


8 

6 

2 

2 

2 ‘ 


1.M6 


39 


per 

year 


Class Vll 


Hourn I^Hours 


' 5 


264 

198 

66 

66 » 

66 

66 


132 

66 


>y 

66 

33 

33 




pe/ 

week 


Hours 
per 
year 


Total 
^ hours 
per 
sub- 
ject • 


198 

198 

66 

66 

99 > 

99 

*66 

99 

66 

33 

66 


^ T — 

39 |l. M« 

t 


8 ' 


769 
* 694 
^198 
231 
231 
166 
. 66 
363 
198 
33 

198 

66 

66 


S,lt8 


• Computed. ^ ' ", 

* ^ 

!nd nn grammatical ^les governing stressed 

• ornd soft, and unpronounced consonants. In 

f nnL« ’ WK lir.T ^ ^ aspect of 

^anmar m the b^bef that through a firm grasp of spelling the fpiinda- 

tion IS laid;for,^ammatical writing. In grade I>childL are given* 

. nst^on on nouns, adjective, verts, and ihe piain parts of 'sen- 

tenceMubject, object, and predicato-and the mbdifiere. Then 

^ ® wofd--fts root, prefix,'suffii. In grade IV 
h^ Study adjectivte, personal .pronouns, verbs, and simple, complex, 
and, compound sentences^ , ■ p • 

acf pupils ve expected to have 

conscious, and expresmve rwidh^ hf 
popul^ scientific hteratAye prepare,d.^or childrin of primary-^ool 
age. They are e^ted to be able to express oriilly afiti in writing what 

'1 ■ ' i • , ^ ^ 


ERIC 


i 
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Table 8.— Cu^iculunf. for graiMk, VIII— ]jt In Rusaian-apeaking achQola; 


1 955 - 56 > 


% Subject 


Litexature.Tl 

Mathematics 

hiatory 

Geography 

Biology 

Physios ' 

Chemistry 

f Foreign language 

Physical education 

Technical draVing 

Practicum in* agriculture 
Machine construction 
and electrotechnology.. 
Constitution of the USSR. 

Astronomy 

Psychology 


Total. 


Class VIII 

Class IX ^ 

Cl^S X 

Total 
.hours 
per 
sub- 
ject • 

Hours 

pet 

Hours 

per 

Hours 

» • 

Hoprs 

per 

ye|ff^ 

Hours 

per 

"week 

Hours ' 
per 

week 

4 

year ■ 

week 

ye^r • 



3 

4 

b 

5 

» 

0 

7 ' 

8 

•6/5 

181. 5 

, 4 

132 

4 

132 

446. 5 

6 

198 

6 

l*j^8 

6 

198 

594. 

‘ i 

132 ■ 

♦ ^ 

132 

s 4 

132 

396 

•2/3 

82. '5 

. 3 

99 



•181. 5 

2 

66 

1 

33 



99 

, 3 

99 

' .4 

132 

•5/4 

l-fkt^S 

• 379. 5 

2 

66 

3 

99 

•3/4 

115. 5 

280. 5 

3 

99 

3 

,99 

3 

99 

297 

2 

66 

2 

^ 66 

2 

. 66 . 

198 

1 

" 33 

. 1 

33 

1 

. 33 

99 

^2 

66 

' 2 

66 

2 

66 

198 





1 

33 

33 




' 

1 

33 

33 


' , 



1 

/ 33 

OtJ 

33 





33 

1,080 1 

' 33 

1,089 

33 

1,089 

3,207 


1 



-I a_ 


V. * 


* Qce E. N. MedynsJciif ProBveschchenie v^^SSR, p. 84. (Moskv*a: Ministcrstvo . 
Prosveshchcniya RSF^SR, Uchpedgiz, 1955). In addition to the above scheduled ^ 
hours, 6 days a year are set aside for excursions. 

— y" • Computed. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ » 

, *Indicates change the second semester. \ 

they have read, be able to write up siipple Observations and composes., 
simple business letter. ■ ■ During these first 4 yeai||^the children have 
been introduced to Kussian' folklore and to the works of such authors 
as'Pushkin, L. N. Tolstoy, Nekrasov, Krylov, Mamin-Sibiryak, Gorky, 
/Mayakovski, Tolstoy, Fadeev, Gaidar. They have studied pas- ' 
/ sages and sliorfc stoi^ by these authors and have been required to. 

■ memorize verses and ihWes. . * s 

The syllabus for.tlm Russian language ap,d lithratune course in grades 
V to VII includes a^stematic coverage of spelling, grammar and 
-punctuatioh, as well as the reading of some of the literary works which 
the State considers to be the best. Literkry movements are %ilso’ 
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/I 


^udied^ classici^ lomanticisiA, and others. As part of their train- 

ing pupils are called upon to analyze literary works and are expected 
to enlarge their vodkbulary. ' are ei^pected 

underlying the teachingof literature in the senior secondary 
^hc^l IS to, have the pupil gain a concept of the historical de^“e;ft 
of literature, its si^ificance in Russian ^iety and in the ^treggle 
of the i^ople for liberation; to develop skill in understanding thefs- 

characters, 'language; to 
faini larize himsetfwith mam periods.in the development of literature 
and particularly with socialistic realism. Through the course it is 
hoi>ed that Soviet pupil^ jvill develop a life-long appreciation for 
• love and respect for great literature in general. 

Sonet pupils in grade \UI study. Russian literary works written 
tet<leen the 10th and' 19th centurjes, starting with ai) analysis 6f the 

fnd'S 7 % Griboeiiov, Krylov, Pushkin. I^rmontov, 

and Gogol. In grade IX, students start with the lit^ary critic feelin- < 

•“bJect. required for graduation 
from Soviet 10-year primary-secondary achoola: 1955—56 

_ •■Subject ^ 

Humanities: , * 

^ Russian language and literature ’ 

History . V. 

Constitution of the USSR 
. Gcogr^hy ' • 

Foreign language 

% ' * 

^ Total •' ' ’ 

Sciencee>nd related technical training^ • 

Mathematics 

Biology • 

Physics ' . ‘ . 

' Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Psychology 

Drafting* * - 

'Practicums' 

Visits to industrial and scientific sites 
Technical practice ' , ’ « 



lia'o 


20. 1 

4. 0 

5 . 6 
. 3 

3.6 

.3 

1 . 3 

2 . 0 
1 . 9 
. 3 .. 4 


^ ' Total 

Other training: 

Physical and military training 
Dmwfng and singing •. 


i 


42.4 


•M 


Total 




. Itt7 

loao 
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Tabl« 1 p.~Comparlson of 1 955-^6ycurrieuluin« In houra per week in 

In Ukrain^n language 

I number^ In b ooluinn IndIcat* 



4 

f 

4 

i 

« 

% 

Grade I 

antdeli 

•J 

Grade ip 

Grade IV 

«co 

§1 

OS- 

H 

Ukrainian schools 
in iht Ukraine 

f 05 

OQO 

JS 

|i 

02 

II 

Ja 

Ukrainian schools 
in the Ukraine 

Russian schools 
In the RSFSR 

s| 

JS h 

II 

o; 1 

Ukrainian schools 
In the Ukraine 

1? 

Ig 

c®- 

fl 

ll 

o=> 
iS t 

§1 

02^ 

JS 

l| 

9d 

ll 

1 

t ' 

t 

4 

1 

1 

1 

s 

3 

14 

ii 

13 

IS 

KussUn lAn|tua«e and literature 

Ukrainian laniruaite and literature 

13 

13 

13 

4 

13 

10 
« 3 
4 

3 
10 

4 

IS 

10 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

ArlthineUc 

Aifebra 



4 

4 













Trlfonometry I... 

PbyalcB 

'.‘M 


' ^ 














j 

Cbemtstry . . 




13! 



W' 

bx... 

..... 


Astronomy 










Geography...... 










2 

2 

2/1 I 2/1 
2 1 2’ 

History 










CoMtituUon of the USSR 









Foreign language 












PhyiioeJ education 

2 

2 

3 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1/2 

A 3 
1/2 

Natural science or biology 

Psychology...^ 









Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Drafting...: 

Binging 

1 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Handicrafts i... 

Practical training 

PracUcum in agriculture, rabchlne 
construction, and electroteob- 
' nology 










- 



Total hours per week 


a 




- 







14 

u 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

31 

34 

34 

k 

34 

31 



• E. N. MedywWl, ProntihthenU » aSSR, p. M. 88. SO (M«kv»; Mlrtbt«retvo ProevMhchaiUy* RSESR. 
Uebpedcb, lau). ■ a . 


1 * 4*9 * 

sky and ^^ntinue with the Russian literature of the second half of the 
19th century, ending the year \^ith a survey of Western European 
erature, particularly Shakespeare and Goethe. In grade X the litera- 
ture of J;h6 20th century is studied, with major attention being devoted 
to the works of Gorky (both in pre-revolutionary and Soviet litera- 
ture), Ma^kovsky, Sholokhov, A.. N. Tolstoy, and Fadeev, and litera- 
ture of non-Russian peoples of the USSR. Besides taking a consider- 
able number of ‘imurs in the school 'program, students have a heavy 

■ ^ 0 


/ 
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Foreign Language 


,1 

Tlie aim of tire foreipn lanpiaj^e proprani is to teach the Soviet 
piipil, by the time lie completes the lO-yenr school, to read with correct 
pronunointion and intonation, comprehend and summarize what he 
has i"ead, understand what is said to him in the foreign language, ask 
and answer questions in that language, translate texts of average dif- 
ficulty with minimum use of a dictionary, and express himself 
grammatically in writing. 

The study of one foi’eign language (exclusive of Russian in native 
language sclunils) begins iiiiftrade V and continues through gnide X. 
^le Deputy Minister of Education of tlie RSFSR i'ei>orted that dur- 
ing tile l!)r)r>-5G school year approximately 40 percent of the pupils 
in'Tlie spcondafy sclioids wei^ Studying (lernian, 40 percent English, 
while the ieniainingi>6 i>ercent were taking either French, or, in a fe\<f 
schools, Spanish or Latin, The Deputy Minister also remarked tliat 
English was most important for tlios^ going on to higher educational' 
institutions.*^ About 65 |>eivent of the students ii* higher educational 
histitutionsstudy English. 

- f ' ^ 

Arithmetic and Mathematics 

In grades I-IV the arithmetic syllabus covers addition, sul^action, 
multiplication, and division of whole numbei-srUie metric system and 
measui'es of time; addition and subtraction of fractions; and elemen- 
tary mensuratioii. Pupils are expected to apply .their knowledge and 
solve simple problems involving Avhole numbers and fractions, 

- The arithmetic cycle is completed with grade V, which includes 
fractions, decimals, percentages, and proportions. Slide rules ami 
arithmometers itre introduced at this time, Algebra and geometry 
liegiii in grade 'VI, continue in grade Vllf and are studied in some 
detail in subsequent grades. Arithmetical calculations are made from 
time to time as review work. 

Mathematics courses ^ntinue with algebra and geometry through 
grade X and with trigonometry and an introduction to calculus in 
' grades I^l and X. Throughout the 3-year course emphsisis is placed 
on the application of theory in the solution of problems in such related 
subjects as physics and astronomy and on solving problems in agri- 
cultural-technology. Students are required to cotnplete a number o^ 
practical problems such as sut-veying lots, determining distances, and 
snaking blue prints. 

“Conve?i|9tU>tt<^Ith the Deputy Minister of Education of the RSFSR, March 



Natural Scieoce 

$ 

The role o^atural science in the primary school program is to 
awaken 'an(Tstimulate interest in natui^^dispel miscoiiceptions and 
superetitions about nature and nkturaj^mmena, and lay a material- 
istic foundation for the subsequent study of botany, zoology, anatomy, 
and the physiology of man. Children in grades I to III are given 
elementary concepts in natural science flirough reading assignments 
in their Russian language class* 

In ^ade I they are told about the seasons of the year, types of trees 
m various regions of the USSR, and domestic animals. la grade II 
thy ^re given information about gardening, animals in other parts 
of the wVld, migratory birds, and something about forests and veje- - 
tation. In grade III children study about fields and grains (rye, 
ar ey, wheay, orchards and fruit trees, and are given more advanced 
in^ruction about animal life and habits of hygiene. In conjunction 


1 
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with their riding they carry out gardening projects in school plots, 
go on trips and e^ursions, ^nd ar6 encouraged to observe nature and 
to report what they have seen. As a class tliey carry out simple 
experiments on plants. 

Natural science as a separate subject begins in grade IV where 
children «#e introduced to a systematic presentation of inanimate 
nature — air, water, mineral resources, soil. This course includes 
simple practical work, and excursions. Simple materials explain that 
phenomena are susceptible of change and that man can alter relations 
betw'een various phenonu^na of nature. 

The natural science course aims to contribute to the development of 
a materialistic view and an understanding of the s('ientific basis of the 
Soviet economy by studying vegetJilion, animal breeding,* poultry 
breeding, and the combating of agricultural |>est8. Beginning in 
grade V Soviet pupils study botany — an anatomical and physiological 
study of vegetation. In grade VI the botany course surveys the 
bases of systematizatio^. 

This 3-year course in natural science includes lal)omtory work, 
microscope observations, and work jn the school experimental plot, 
A number of excursions to State farms, collective farms, and natural 
science museums are specified. For the summer, students are assigned 
practical homework in applying^hniques and methods for cultivat- 
ing crops, caring for animals, and so on. Urban apd rural extracur- 
ricular clubs aim to teach. about transplanting, grafting, and hybridi- 
zation. Students are expected to keep records of this summer home- 
work, noting procedures U.sed and r«?ulfs. , 

Natural science'classes in grade VII include a study of zoojpgy, the 
anatomy and physiology of man, hygiene, and sex instruction. The 
principles of Darwinism are included in grade IX, andpgeneral psy- 
chology including the main concepts of logic are presented in gi^^e X. 

<3leography . ' 


The chief aim of the geograpjjy course is to give children an under- 
standing of bow' naturjil phenomena influence agriculture and how 
man can change geography. Like natqral science, geography begins 
as a separate subject in grade IV. However, during the process of 
learning to rea^ and during special weekly lectures anc^xcursions, 
chijdren in grades I to III are introduced^ background knowledge 
:^lating to topography, weather, the horizon, and ^e visible movement 
M the sun. 

• The geography program in grade IV beginsVith an elementary con- 
ception of the planet and the universe. Then follows a short survey 
of the topography of the USSR— its riversy lakes, seas, land forma- 
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tidns. Next a picture o ( the characteristics and occupations of Soviet 
|)eople in different regions is introduced followed by a study of the 
' niost iniportant >natural_ resources of the I’SSR. Natural resources, 
they are told, have been pro|>erly developed only by the Soviet regime. 

The geography course starts with an introduction to ph>-sicaPgeog- 
raphy in grade V ; includes physical geography of the world in grade 
VI; and ^nds with physical geography of the USSR in grade VH, 
plus a short survey of Soviet economic geography. Like the natural 
science course, the syllabus (or physical geography is designed to give 
students a materialistic view of the world. Students study about the 
various parts of the world, are e.xi>ected to be familiar with the polit- 
ical map and to be able to identify nations and territories. In study- 
ing the physical geography of the USSR they are given factual data 
which can serve as objects of national pride such as the size of the coun- 
try and the rich natural resoAres for iwviet economic growth. 

Geography classes in grade t I II cover economic geography of for- 
eign countries and in grade IX, economic geography of the USSR. 
Through specific esamples, students are rej>eatedly told of the advan- 
tages of socialist economy!' They study the et'oaomic growtli of the 
Soviet republii^and concentrate on the significance of the develop- 
ment of natur^a^iljltUTes in the USSR. 


History 


History in the primary sclux)l also is introduced gradually during - 
the process of the reading course. . In grade I children hear about the 
revolutionary holidays which the ('’ommunists celebrate. In grade II 
they are tbld about ^e life of |)east)nts and workers in prerevolution- 
ary Russia, the figJ>t'of the working class against exploiters, and about 
T.enin, Stalin, aitd the Octol>er Revolution.^ In grad^II children 
read about the struggle, of their Nation against foreign aggressors. 
They learn more about? the struggle of the workers under the leader- 
ship of th^ Communist Party, artd more about the October Revolution 
and the establishment of the Soviet regime. They read about the con- 
struction of factories and plants and the organization of collective 
farms in the USSR, ^ Toward the end of the year they read about sepa- 
rate episodes of World WfiT II, and “how the USSR was victorious in 
the Tight against fascist aggression.” ■ *’ 

In grade IV histoiy is begun as an independent subject. Children 
ar^ntroduoed to a hnef chronological history of theii* country begins 
ning with Kievan Russia. They are encouraged to become fani^ar 
with historic '^isodes, obtain an elementary notion of the develop- 
ment of social structure and relations between* the social classes, and 
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leai^ about ti’i^.foreign affairs of the Soviet Union. Pnriicular atten- 
tipn is accorded the Soviet period and the leading role of the Com- 
munist Party in this period. By citing specific examples, the students 
are told how the Party led the workers’ movement before the October 
Revolution and how Ijenin founded the Party in Russia. They hear 
about the creation of the Soviet Government, the cons'truction of 
socialism in the USSR, and the growth of agriculture and industry 
under the leadership of the Party. In the final part of'the coui*se the 
|)upils are introduced to development of the Soyiat. economy and cul- 
ture m the postwar era. - ’ 

The history course .relates to the prehistoric period, the ancient 
Orient, ancient Greece, and ancient Rome in grade V ; Rome to the 
Middle Ages in grade VI; and the Middle Ages t6 the “English 
Bourgeois Revolution of 1648” in grade VII. The announced aimds 
to give students a conception of the origin, and development of social 
structures. The students are expected to know historic events, dates, 
and the approved interpretation of major events and of key persons 
on the historical stage. 

Throughout the history lessons runs the theme of Marxist-I^eninist 
historical theory ; namely, the progressive development ofjiuman so- 
ciety ajW the inevitability of the annihilation of the old society and 
victory ^f the more progressive new society. The students study the 
disintegration of slavery in the ancient world and the transition to 
feudalism in the Middle Ages, which iivturn developed into capital- 
istic society. Through the study of bistory Soviet students are ex- 
pected to become acquainted with struggles for liberation and are 
taught which wars the State considers to, be justified and which it 
considers are unjustified. 

History courses are devoted to hiodern world history in grade VIII, 
history of Russia in grade IX, and history of the USSR in grade X. 
The syllabus points out tha’t “bourgeois revolutions were limited, 
whereas the socialist revolution in 1917 led to magnificent accomplish- 
ments in the USSR” in politics, economics, culture, governmental struc- 
ture, and so on. Through the course, efforts are to be made to inspire - 
students with a feeling of pride in the Russian past and in the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet regime. 


Drawing 

t 

The classes in drawing aim at teaching the pupils rudiments of 
re])resentation and realistic drawing as well as skiif^and practice in 
painting. Through* drawing lessons,' Soviet educators believe children^ 
develop visual perception ; become able to differentiate form, the color 
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of objects, perspective; Itfarn to understand the meaning of a picture; 
become adept at ^sing the habits and knowledge obtained in tlie draw- 
ing class in othei^ subjects and in nonacademic pursuits; develop cre- 
.ative abilities; and acquire a taste for and love of art. Art classes 
involve: (1) J^aii^ting from mftqre; (2) painting on a given theme; 

(3) decorative paiptmg and design ; and (4) lectures on representative 
^ art with example^ or with slides and pic^ires. 

I . , 

Singing j 

‘ . i . . ' ■ 

The course in Ringing aims to develop a musical ear in children, 

' musical memory/imagination, love for singing and music, and finally 
the de^ elopmenji'of a singing voice and the ability to read notes. Eacli 
year cliildren Are introduced to about a dozen songs, including the 
Hymn of tlie/Soviet Union, songs of Soviet composers, Russian folk 
songs, and s^igs of different peoples in the USSR and countries of 
the “peoples/democracies,” asnvell as selected works of Russian and 
estern classics. In addition to choral singing, the music classes 
require listening to records — songs and instrumental: composition, dur- 
ing which ^hildren hear what the State considers to be the best in 
contemporary and classical music. ' 


Handicrafts and Practical Work 

In the early years of primary-secondary school, pupils are expected 
to learn simple skilly in the use of fabrics, paper, and cardboard. As 
they grow plder they are shown ways of working with wood and metal, 
first with tools sucli as hammers, saws, screw drivers, and pliers — 
eventually with machines. The purpose of practical work periods for 
cliildren in the late primary and early secondary grades is to teach 
them basic production principles. ^ 

Physical Education and Military Training 

1 hysical education in the primary grades is designed to strengthen 
and develop the child by means of drill, gymnastics, and games; help 
him acquire physical skill, resistance, dexterity, and habits of personal 
and social hygiene ; instill in him a spirit of daring, comradeship, cour- 
discipline. The program in the physical edycation classes 
includes gymnastic exercises, walking, running, jumping, iparching, 

, games, and, in the third and fourth grades where applicable, skiing. 

As a rule, public mention is not made of military training in Soviet < 
primary-secondary schools by Soviet educational authorities. Soviet 
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boys are piven military instru(ition for one hour per week during? one 


of the periods scheduled for pliysical education in grades VII through 
X. Military training takes such forms as drill practice, military tac- 
weapons instruct ion. Tlie program for grade VIII reportedly 
dose-order drill, instruction in disassembling a standard army 
tary courtesy, extended-order drill, and textbook instruction. 
;ram in grades IX and X is apparently the same except that 
regulations are discussed, and in grade X lx)j)s have rifle and 
gun mark.smanship with live ammunition. Marksmanship 
y had been taught in grade IX, but accidents in the handling 
nition led tlie school authorities to delay this training until 


'gymnastics during this weekly hour. 

Military^ training serves several practical purposes according to 
Soviet educational authorities. First, it provides the pupil, with 
preliminary instruction in military duties and thereby shortens the 
period required for his basic training in the Soviet armed forces. 
Secondly, it creates a pool of potential partisans in the event of a war — 
former pupils say tliat the partisan aspects of the training were em- 
phasized and partisan activities during World War II were con- 
stantly glorified. Thirdly, tliis course prepares the students psycho- 
logically for eventual military service, ji-goal many consider more 
important that the practical instruction imparted. Ninth-graders 
reportedly show an inordinate amount of pride when- they are reg- 
istered for military training. Their heads are sliaved then (though 
they are allowed to let their hair grow out later), and they consider 
this to be a symbol of approaching manhood. 

In addition to the 1 hour a week of military tra'Tning, military mat- 
ters are brought into many o^^ier subjects. For example, thp function; 
ing of a jet engine is explained in physics, and the elementary prin- 
ciples of atomic energy are dealt with in chemistry. War stories are 
emphasized in. literature classes. A geography class may provide an 
opportunity to lecture on the border defenses of the USSR, prob- 
lems in mathematics occasionally deal with military situations. 

Military training is emphasized in extracurricular programs. Sum- 
mer training camps with programs lasting 6 hours a day for 17 days, 
are scheduled for boys going into grade X to give them training under 
conditions resembling tliose of a regular military unit. In the sport 
stadium of the country marksmanship contests are held during tlie 
summer with an army rifle at a distance of 300 meters and with small 
caliber. rifles and revolvers at a distance of 50 meters. There are also 
competitions in other athletic activities with a military connotation. 
The Voluntary Society for Assistance to. the Armed Forces is spon- 



grade X. Target practice with submachine guns was eliminated for 
I the .same reason. Girls are e.xcluded from military tyiining and take 
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sored in many Soviet soliools and enterprises for youtli over 14 yeart 
of age. Club membership opens opportunities ^r Soviet youth to 
learn to drive trucks and cars and fly planes and gliders, join para- 

chute groups, work with radios, ride motorcycles, ski, and get in some 
target practice. ' ^ • . . 


Physics 

4 

Physics, introduced in grade VI, relates to the rudiments of me- 
chanics and hydrodynamics. In grade VII the branches dealing with 
heat, light, and electricity are introduced. , The teaching of physics in- 
cludes demonstration and experimentation. 

Physics courses continue with a more detailed and systematic study 
of mechanics— kinematics, dynamics, and statics— heat, light, and 
electricity m grade VIII; molecular physics and heat in grade IXT; 
and e^tricity, optics, and sound, or aerodynamics in grade X. The 
amount of required laboratory work is considerably increased. As 
the basis for their lectures and demonstrations, teachers are instructed 
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Cl8hth*grad«r« in a ehamistry class In School No. 132. Baku. 


to lake examples from such industries as radio, telephone, and pltimb- 
ing, and from agriculture. Required excursions are intended to show 
practical applicHtion of physics to industry and agriculture. 

Closely associated with the physics -courses are the practicums or 
practical study groups devoted to agriculture, machine construction, 
and electrotechnology with variations in emphasis for urban and rural 
students, This practical study is intended to acquaint pupils with the 
main machine-driven implements, methods of mechanized processing, 
use of electrical measuring'instrumejits, and to provide opportunities 
•for practical experience. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry is started in grade VII, with a short outline of the main 
chemical conceptions — substances, elements, atoiqic-molecular struc- 
ture, oxides, salts, laws of weight preservation, plus a study of oxygen, 
hydrogen, air, and water. Demonstration and experimentation ac- 
company the course. A systematic presentation of inorganic chemistry 
is required in grades VIII and IX, and an introduction to organic 
chemistry in grade X. 

During the first introductoYy course and in the subsequent 3 years 
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v\here clieinistry is elnplijisized, tlie syllt^us is desimiotl to pive stu- 
denjs a systemati/ imdei-standin;r of tii? basis of chemistry, stress 
mastery of chemjtal facts, and develop ability to observe and explain 
chemical phenomena ami understand the bases of the Soviet chemical 
industry and how chemistry is aj)plieil i»i the i>ower, mechanical, and 
apriculturnl industries, in transportation, and in daily life. By the 
end of the coui*se students aie exiHH’te’d to be able to use chemical 
formulas, set upex|>eriment^, and nstx apparatus. Kxcursions to plants 
XX here chemiciil pro(.*esses are l>einjj used are ai’i’un^eil xx’herex’er 
possible. 


Astronomy 


\ 


, An introtluctory survey, of astronomy including the movement, 
structure, and develojmient of celestial bixlies, is reipiired in grade X. 

Constitution of the USSR 

The function of the coui-se on the Constitution of the USSR, given 
in grade X, is to convince students that the USSli is the highest form 
of “deiiKKracy." USSR victories and development xxere jxossible, it 
is claimed, only bechuse it is a socialist country xvhich xvill make the 
transition to communism, and that this plan for transition makes the 
I SSR iiicoinparubly sujxerior to a country xvhich is just socialistic but 
does not plan to become comnjunistic. The students sfudy the govern- 
mental structure, the lole of the ('ommnnist Party, and tlie provisions 
sjxecified in the Soviet Constitution ns “rights" of Soviet citizens. 


Examinatioifs and Grading 

In the Soviet Uniop the State as xvell as tl\e parent is interested in 
how xvell the child is doing: (1) In relatipn to what is ex|Wcted of 
the school ; (2) in comparison xvith others in his grade ; and accord- 
ing to his ability. Education is costly in money and time, and the 
Soviet State wishes to channel each child into an occupation needed 
for maintaining the national economy and serving the national culture 
and to hax'e this channeling., most nearly coincide with indix'idual 
capacity, inclination, and motivation. Parents and teachers — and 
students too — agree that there seems to be no shxgle “best way*’ to de- 
termine this information. Howex'er, the Soviet educatiop authorities 
feel they have devised a fairly effectivp method of assessing a .student. 

427»2K*— 57^ — 7 
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^ Daily work is evaluated througli homework as^ifnimenfs, oral recita- 
tions in claims, and j>eri(Hlic t^ests. Marks are entered in tlie record book 
of cBcli pupil which he keeps with him and which is to be signed by 
the Child s parents each week. A mark of 5 is considered excellent, 
4— good, 3— passinp, 2— unsatisfactory, apd 1— failure. In order to 
pass, a piipirs marks must average “3'’ in each subject. Pupils who 
i^ive a “2" in one or even two subjects ma^y-ake rei>eat examinations 
in the fall after completing a summer reviewing session. Those who 
receive nigre than two unsatisfactory marks or ^yho fail a subject are 
required to repeat the grade. 

It is up to the class adviser to inquire into the home life of children 
having a difficult time with their lessons and to try to enlist the active 
C(Wi>eration of parents and older members of the family. Pupils are 
»gi\en extra lessons and extra coaching*by the teachers of subjects in 
which'they are havii*g difficulties or by an older pupil. In addition, 
schools organize sj>ecial courses during the summer and winter holi- 
days in tho» subjects in which pupils need extra help. There is evi- 
dence that it is considered a reflection on the ability of the teacher if 
less than 90 percent of the class pass the examinations. 

Mniile a 10 percent repealer problem is the generally accepted 
national average, the |>ercentage of repeaters varies by grade. About 
50 percent of the total numl)er of repeaters are in the primary grades, 
with about 25 percent of all rei>eaters being in grade IV. In the rural 
primary schools where ^ne or two teachers handle four grades, the 
highest percentage of repeaters are said to exist. Most of the re- 
peaters in the primary grades have failed in Russian, the native 
langua^, and arithmetic; in grade V^II physics and chemistry are 
the major causes of failure, although Russian and arithmetic continue 
to present difficulties. 

Prior to 1956-57 promotion from all but the first 3 grades was ba.sed 
OD the passing of the following final examinations: 

Grade IV-i-Russtan language, and arithmetic (written and Oral) 

Grade V— Russian language (waltten), arithqietlc (oral) 

Grade Russian language and arithmetic (written), botany (oral) 
Grade VII— Russian language and algebra (written), Russian literature 
and geography (oral) 

Grade VIII — Literature and algebra (written), geometry (oral) 

Grade IX— Literature and algebra (written), modem bUtory, geometry, 
and foreign language (oral) 

Grade X Russian language (written composition), geometry and trigo- 
nometry (written), literature, algebra, phyalca, chemistry, and 
history of the USSR (oral). 

In schools where the language of instruction is not Ru^ian, final 
examinations are required in native language and literature. 
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Bepinninp with the ll)r)(>-5r scliool year promotion from all prades 
except IV’, V’ll, and X is to l>e base<l on th^ pnpils cumulative reconi 
of daily work, home work assipnments, |>eriodic quizzes and tests, and 
quarterly subject exaDiinations; promotion from the other 3 grades 
is to be ba^e<i on final standardized examinations in addition to the 
cumulative record. These are State examinations which are centrally 
prepare<i and distributed through the republic ministries of education 
to the schools in the TSSK. Th^’ relate lo what Soviet pupils are* 
expected to know. State ins|>ector8 verify the administration of the 
examinations, and the republic education authoritirt? evaluate the 
re.sults. In tJiis way the State aims to maintain, a check on the attain- 
ment standards of individual, district, and rep^dic schools. 


Written testa are conducted in much the same fashion as in the US. 
Each oral examination is conducted by a panel consisting of the sub- 
ject teaclier, the teacher of the same subject at another school of the 
deputy director for instruction, and the school director. About half 
the class sits for oral examination at one time. The pupils are called 
before the panel one by one. Each Graves a ticket and is allowed about 
15 minutes to think through his answers to the 2 or 3 questions printed 
on the face of the ticket. He is given approximately 10 minutes in 
which to make his replies.* 


An oral axanilnatlon In goof vaphy at Secondary Soliool No. 1 , Uzhgorod, 
Tranacarpathlan Rpglon of the Ukraine. 
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Qualitative Aspects 


• 

Many faclors are involved in nsseseing the intangible “quality” of 
^ucation. Although “quality of education” itself cannot be (fefinetl. 
It js i/bssible io give some insight into the relative ^mlity of Soviet 
primary-secondary education. 

One criterion is the pupil-teacher nit io. For a numlH*r oV years the 
Soviet regime has exfiended effort to train a Innly of teachers numeri- 
cally sufficient to insure a reasonable amount of individual guidance 
in qhe classroom. Inuring the scluxd »>ear 1027-28, primary- 
secondary school pupils i>er teacher wwv rei>orled. . The pupil-teacher 
ratio was re|>orte<l a.s 28.6 to 1 by'104lMI, and to 23.2 to 1 by 1050-51, * 
with more improvement during the 1050's Uvauge of the Von tinned 
emphasis on teacher training and the drop in student enrollmenU ^ In 
1054-55 the pupil-teacher ratio was refiorteil to be 18.3 to J in tlie 
repilar primary-secondary alioola, and in W55-50, 17.0 to 

l>chool textbooks in the I S are probatily more numerous, more 
colorful.-and present greater iliversity in content and i>oint of view 
than lextiwoks anywhere else in the world. They are published by 
hiindieils of private publishei's and selectei! in a variety of ways by 
schoollioard and eilucation j^ufhorities at state and local levels— not at 
^the National level. »In i^ntrast, the production of Soviet textiwoks is 
a mono|>oly. Hooks *to lie iiseil in the schools are prepared, reviewed, 
published, and revised under State auspices to insure that they include 
no^iore and no le.ss than the prescribed basiq information for each 
subject and that they pre.sent it from the approved point of view, ^ 

A textbook for||Soyiet schools must include a currently correct 
ideological interpretation of material and conform completely with the 
^hool syllabus, “Texlliooks must reflect the latest thinking and 
knowleilge and l»e suited to'the age of the school children. Each idea 
and concept in a textiKjok must be clear and pre.sented in a form pupils 
can understand. '•/ Soviet te.xtlMxiks al.so must be uiexpensive liecauM* 
pu/li Is most nuivna.se their own -liooks. * 

Soviet authorities une(|uiv»Kally wo;$nize textlmoks ns “a i>owerfiil 
instrument for forming the Marxist-I^ninisr world outlook,” and 
requirements placed on authors are formidable. Although textbook. 
autRors are well paid and benefit from prestige and honor, authorities 
continue to have diffiailty in attractii)g the number of authors required, 
in swruring sufficienf copies of approved texts and in achwving the 
quality educator^ consider essential.*' 

“The average ratio io public schoola in t^ie US’ln lO.'l.VoO'waa 26.9 to 1. 

** i’rocrfa, July 6. 1058. ^ ^ 
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Many Soviet texllxwks nit> detailed and some teiul to l»e Imnipht up 
to dute^throu^li revision rariier than jrephu-ement. I 'mil 1P55-5U when 
some of the«('ience books webe ohaiified, most of the texts in inathc-' ‘ 
mat ics; physics, chemisfry,.nnd piUmmar had remained the sjune for 
almost two decades. In suchjields as biolop}', literatinvi particu- 
larly history — subjects es|>ecially prone to ]>olitical and ideolofjical „ 
pressures — textbooks are constantly l>ernf; replaml by new lKM)ks whose * 
contents and i>oint of view have been adjusted to current itUndo^ical 
pmiiounreinents and shifts in |>olicy. In the.s* subjtsts shoiia^ 
of approveil textbooks, and pips in time lK*tween the rest'iiulini; of% 
old texts and the diKtribution of new onesoften occur. 

To bo sure that they are on safe ground, Soviet teachers re|>orte<Uy 
try to stick to undisputed facts?, which in turn leails to emphasis on 
names, dates?, plnres, destuiptiona Synthesis and “interpretation*^ 
are |M>stponed until such time as the oflicial |>oint of view hits l»een 
announced — wmetimes just in time to prepare foy examinations — 
rather than as an inte|;fal part of a piven course as desired by Soviet 
nuthorities.! Thus, while there is evidence that Soviet students are 
indoctrinated with the “world view*’ of Marxism and Bolshevism, 
croilence also is piven to indications that this ind<M'triiiation is not as 
^ thorouph as mipht lie cx|>e4'ted. 

“Stable textl>ooks help insure common standanls of achievement; 

Teachers ore free to provide supplementary information fi*om luhli- 

tional “officially appiVived*’ puldications. The problem facinp tl»e 

American teacher in seekinp to in^re that studentsdiave a chance to 

study all sides of a controversial issue, does not face the Soviet teacher. 

Supplementary leaminp materials jn the CSSK are State-si>onsdml 

and Static-approved; on controversial issues only the Party-acreptAl 

version is authorized. Thus,,Soviet. students lack the encoura^iuent 

piven to American students to freely develop critical fncultie.s, learn 

to differentiate amohp opj>osinp points of vio%v, and make up their own 

minds on controi;pr8iul questions. ' 

‘ * • 

t, - * 

V Facilities ^ 

The Soviet press reports tliat the majority of Soviei^ children attend 
school on a shift lyisis, because of the lack of classroom.space which was 
intensified by war destruction. The schedule is penerally nri-anpe<l 
si> that pupils in prades I-I V study in the moi*ning shift from 8 a. ni. to^ 

12 or 1 p. m., and grades yil and X, from 8 a. m. to 1 or 2 p. m. The 
afternoon shift, which starts at 2 and runs until 7 or.8 p. m., is usually 
composedofgrades.V, VI, VIII,andIX. ‘ 
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Soviet schools vary from the small wooden 1- or 2-room country 
school on a collective farm to the multi-storied brick structure in an in- 
dustrial town. Schools in the. USSR vary less in architectural detail 
.and plant layout than they do in the US. Where possible Soviet 
schools conform to centrally prescribed, standardized blue-prints. The 
majority are built for the following enrollment during one shift; 

(1) 7en-year schools withl^apacity for 720, 860, or 1,400 students; 

(2) 7-year schools for 640, 720, br 860 students; and (3) 4-year pri- 
mary schools fbr 210, 240, and ^80 students. A 10-year school with 
720 pupils per shift calls for 18 classrooms phis a minimum of l5 rooms 
for administrative offices,.laboratories, cafeteria, and library. A sepa- 
rate auditorium and gymnasium have been added in some of tl\e newer 
schools. 

Eighty-seven percent of the Soviet pupils attend the larger 7- and 
10-year schools. A majority of the ,4-year primary schools enrolling 
the remaining 13 percent, have from 2 to 4 teachers, 1 of whom assumes 
the duties of school director in addition to teaching, jfot quite a fourth 
of the primary schools are reported to be 1-room country schools hav- 
ing 1 teacher and frequently fewer than 20 pupils. In these rural 
schools the teachers work a 6-hour day for IV^ times the normal base 
salary scale for their professional category. ■ The Soviet educational 
authorities regard the% isolated schools as expensive and educationally 
inefficient, but no imra^Siate way to dispense with them has been found. 
Older children are more and more frequently being sent to school in 
the nearest large center where they live in boarding houses attached to 
the school. Previously, parents in rural areas who wanted their young- 
sters to complete more than a primal^ education sent the older children 
to board with relatives or friends in a large city. 

Laboi^tory facilities in Soviet schools have, from all available re- 
ports, improved considerably since World War II in both quality and 
quantity of equipment. Tt is less expensive per pupil for the Soviets 
to install laboratories, because the schools are large and usually operate 
onTwo shifts (serving between 1,280 and 2,800 students per school). 
Because Soviet pupils start laboratory science in grade VI, the equip- 
ment is utilized throughout the day for different classes and grades. 
Although high schools of several thou^nd students are found in large 
cities in the United States, the majority are relatively small. The 
average number of students- enrolled in a single high school for the 
entire. country is about 200. Frequently the American school plant, 
unlike its Soviet counterpart, serves oiUy the student body of a single 
shift. 

Most Soviet schools have a'“patron” which helps the school acquire • 
special facilities. In urban areas the patron may be a factory or a local 
'trade union branch; in rural areas, a collective farm or possibly the 
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local machine-tractor 'station. A neighboring theater or an army or 
navy unit may fill this role. In any event, patrons provide schools with 
equipment for workshops; seeds, tools,' fertilizer for agricultural 
plots; perhaps some photographic equipment, athletic equipment, or 
books. Limitations are not put on the type or amount of help which 
a school may receive through this medium, provided the help is con- 
sistent with political and ideological concepts.' 


Homework 

I 

In 1952 a special decree was issued setting maximum limits for 
the amount of homework a Soviet pupil might be assigned as fol- 
lows : For pupils in grade I not more than 1 hour a day, grade II 
between 1 and hours, ini grades III and IV up to 2 hours, in grades 
V and VI from 2 to 3 hours, in grade VII from 2 ^/^ to 3^ hours, and 
in grades VHI to X from 3 to 4 hours a day.** The problem of over- 

** The Current Dige$t o/ the Soviet Preti 0; 10 and 2S; April 26, 1058. Trans- 
lation of Dwree of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, No. 1088, December 
12,1862. 
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^vork in recent decades has been of concern to parents, educators, and 
school doctors. . 

An article in Literaturnaya Gazeta (May 10, 1956), sipiied by 9 
prominent Soviet physicians and pediatricians-, charged Soviet educa- 
tional authorities with endangering the health of school children by 
over-loading them with lessons and homework. They said : “Chronic 
over-exhaustion, fretpient headaches, weakened memory and v'ision, 
proneness to infectious disea^s with various complication^esult in 
a general weakening of the child’s organism.” The artiote^md that the 
working day of pupils age<l 10 to 1.1 reached 8 to 10 hours ; those aged 
15 to 17, 10 to 12 hours. In schools of nausic and art the pupils were 
»rei>ortedly compelled' _to siiend 14 to 16 hours • day. “Such a long 
workday greatly exceeds the psycho-physiological capacity of the chil- 
dren and, far from contributing to better progress in their studies, 
reduces their ability to assimilate the material,” the physicians de- 
clared. They cited two large te.xtbooks from which half the material ■ 
could be deleted without harm. ’One of' the goals of the secondary 
school curriculum as revised in 19.5.1 and 1954, was to lighten pupil 
^ load and introduce more vm-ational. training and recreation. 

Matriculation Examinations'” 

^ At the end of their tenth year of primaiy-secondary schooling, 
Soviet boys and girls who have received marks in grade X of “3” 

- (passing) or better for each subject, and no less than “5” (excellent) 
in behavior, are eligible to sit for the State matriculation examinations 
(ekzameny na attestat zrelosti) covering the work of grade X and the 
es.seiitial topics studied in previous grades. In addition, those over 
17 years of age who, through study on their own or in a part-time 
program, have prepared to take them, may do so. Those who suc- 
ce.ssfully pass these month-long comprehensive examinations (about 
90 percent according to Soviet press reports) are awarded a matricula- 
tion certificate (somewhat et^uivalent to the US high school diploma), 
prerequisite to study in progroms at the next higher Ifewl. 

The function of the matriculation examinations is A insure that 
graduates of the 10-year schools: (1) Have' mastered information be- 

"A. M. .Danev. Xarodnoe Ohrazoranic, p. 111-14. Reaolnt^on of the Council 
of rer»ple’H Coimiilnwini <»f the ItSKSIt. No. .'iOS, .Turte 19, 1944. “Polochenie oh 
Ekuitneiiakh na Atteatat ZreloHtl.*' See aIfM» Inatrnctlon Ifwiued by the Mlnlatry 
of Kklucatton of ^he RSFHR of 0«iolier .10. 1946, “iDatraktalya o Provedenll 
Kkznnieiiov na AtteaDit ZreloKtl.” Ibid., p. 114-24. 
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lieved es^ntinl for Soviet citizens; (2) are able to relate theory to 
its pi*actical application in society; and (3) display the communist 
attitude in their interpretations, judgments, and analyses of <iuestions 
and problems presented. Decrees on education state that graduates 
must demonstrate : 

1. An undei-standing of trends in the history and development of 
Kussian and Sov’iet literature; a knowledge of literary works con- 
sidered the most important and of basic facts in the biographies of 
pei*sons considei-ed to be the major Russian and Soviet writers; a com- 
prehension of the nature of their work ; and a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals in the communrst theory of literature. 

2. A knowledge of histoi’ical events and data deemed most impor- 
tant, contributions of historical figures considered most important, 
historical and |)oliticnl maps of the world, a Alarxist understanding 
of the cause and effect connections in the historical process; and an 
understanding of th^ole of Russia and the IJSSR in world history. 

3. A knowledge of mathematical laws and rules, and understanding 
of the logical connection between them, and an ability to prove theo- 
rems and apply them in the solutions of practical problems. Ability 
to solve problems of any sort studied in secondary school. 

^ 4. A knowledge of physics laws and concepts in mechanics, acous- 
tics, heat, electricity, and optics; an ability to explain physical phe- 
nomena by applying physical theory ; an ability to illustrate physical 
law^ with examples from daily life and modem technology, an ability 
to solve problems and conduct experiments. 

5. A knowledge of the basic chemical elemenfs, compounds, and 
their properties; an ability to write e(]uations of chemical reactions 
and to perform calculations: knowledge of the |)eriodic law and an 
ability to use the periodic system of elements of D. I. Mendeleev; an 
ability to explaiii chemical reactions in everyday life and in applica'- 
tion, to solve simply industrial, agricultural, and military problems. 

lTntikl955, an examination in the foreign language studied was re- 
quired as part of the matriculation examinations. In the fall of that 
year this examination was eliminated at the secondary school level and 
added to the entrance requirements of applicants to Soviet higher 
educational institutions. The following “basic subjects’* have been, 
made obligatory for matriculation examinations : 

1. Russian lanauaa^ (a written composition on a selectefl theme) 

Z Rumian literature (oral, on the main works of Russian classical litera- 
ture and on Soviet literature) 

8. Plane and solid geometry (written) 

4. Trigonometry (written) 
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5. Alj^ebra (oral, with a problem to be solved) 

6. Physics^ oral, with a laboratory problem) 

7. Chemistry (oral, with a laboratory problem) 

Some weeks before the matriculation examinations a pamphlet out- 
lining: the general subjects on which oral questions will be asked 
throughout the USSR in Russian literature, physics, chemistry, alge- 
bra, and history of the USSR, is> prepared and issued by the RSFSR 
Ministry.'of Education. The one exception is that oral examinations 
on Russian liter&ture for students in non-Russian schools are compiled 
and distributed by union republic and autonomous republic ministries 
of education for each of the minority groups.' As a rule, there are 
some 90 topics per Subject providing a basis for formulatjpn of par- 
ticular questions. Thus, in the literature examination, a question on 
the general topic of Leo Tolstoy’s creative life may be limited, at the 
teacher s discretion, to a description of one or two periods of his life. 

Ten days before the examinations teachers formulate their questions 
arid write them on cards known as bUtty. ■ There are usually three 
questions per card. In algebra, one question is a problem or an equa- 
tion to be worked out on the blackboard, while for physics and chem- 
istry one of the three problem^ requires^ the examinees to perform a 
laboratory experiment and to make any necessary related calculations. 

Wltile pupils are permitted to see the general topics for the oral 
examinations ahead of time, they do not know what specific questions 
will be asked nor precisely what problems in chemistry and physics 
they will have to solve. 

The written examinations, centrally prepared, are not made avail- 
able to school directors until one or two days tefore they are to be 
administered, and pupils do not see them untirthe examination begins. 
During the period before examinations, teachers go over material with 
the pupils stressing difficult or complicated aspects of each subject. 
Tlie written examination in Russian language and literature is given 
first, and only those who pass it are allowed to take the others. The 
pre^dure for both the oral and written examinations follows that to 
which the pupils have becenne accustomed in the lower grades. 

A formal examination panel similar to those in the lower grades 
evaluates the answers of each student. The panel includes: (1) The 
subject teacher; (2) the school director, or in the larger schools the 
deputy director for instruction; (3) a. teacher of the same subject 
from another school or from another class; and (4) formerly, two or 
threp representatives from the ministry of education of the republic 
concerned and, the local education authority. Since 1955 neither^of- 
ficial representation has been obligatory. 

Pupils who fail to pass matriculation examinations or who are not 
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permitted to take them, because of medical excuse or inadequate school 
^'ecords, are not kept back for .a second year but are issued a certificate 
indicating average marks received in the subjects stuped. They are' 
given the right to take their matriculation examinatims in the same 
school the following yfear. 

Each year between 2 and 5 percent of grade X graduate with 
honors: They are the recipients of gold and silver medals. Gold 
medals are awarded to those who pass each subject oh which they were 
examined with a grade of “5”, receive “5’s” in the other secondary 
school subjects, and have excellent behavior. A silver medal goes to 
those whose behavior is excellent and who have passed with “5’s” all 
subjects covered by {he matriculation examination, but who have 
received not more than 3 marks of “4” in other subjects, such as physi- 
cal education and mechanical drawing. ' ^ 

To honor students goes first priority in gaining admission to a 
Soviet higher educational institution. They also are assured of 
stipends (scholarships). Gold medalists usually are admitted auto- 
matically to the institution of their choice. Silver medalists, formerly 
extended unconditional admission to higher educational institutions 
though ranking second in priority, have since 1954 been required to 
pass the entrance examination in the subject of greatest importance 
for their college major in cases where the number of honors applicants, 
is unusually high. 
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Chapter V . 


Auxiliary Primary- 
Secondary Schools 


■ X K\ ER’l NATION tliere are ])eople with needs whicli the rejrular 

■ school system cannot meet. To meet certain of these needs, the 
USSR lias devised auxiliary primary-secondary schools. Some are 
operated on a part-time basis for children, y 

i-eg^larly employed. Others are schools f 
This chapter discusses the major types of aux 


Iiteratui-e'on comimyiism, the Soviet auHiorities, after entrenchiiiir 
themselves in power, be^an to develop programs to combat illiteracy, 
estimated at between 60 and 70 percent for the Nation ns a whole. 
A network of evening schools for the liquidation of illiteracy and 
semi-literacy (shkoly po likvidatsii negramatnosti i malogramotnosti) 
was estabhshd throughout the country. ABC primers were prepared* 
which discussed the policies and aims of the new regime in simple 
language and in large type. Those who knew how to read were called 
upon to teach ©there, and, in the process, to begin the political reeduca- 
tion of the population. 

Two other types of programs were inaugurated— the adult evening 
schools and the workers’ faculties. The adult evening schools of the 


schools. 



Part-Time Schools 

(’onfronted with a population largely unable to read and understand 
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, first level (shkoly vzroslykh pervoi stupeni) were desipied to pive 
adii ts the equivalent of at least junior secondary education and wliere 
po^ible a full secondary course. Prior to the educat ion iTforins of the 
nnd-19;i0s, a preparatory course (kursovaya po<lpotovka) also was 
offered in |he' repular schools at nipht for adults who hact completed 
junior sec^iidary education and wished to study for entrance into a 
semi professional school ora higher institution. 

\\ orkera faculties (rabfaki), jointly operated by the economic com- 
missariats and the higher educational institutions, were established. 

hese schools, offering day and evening coiil'ses of about 4 years in 
length, coverall the regular primary-secondary school praginm. They 
prepared einployed workers for enrollment in higher institutions. 

he w orkera faculties began in 19H) and serveil tbousands of workers 
and |)easants for the ne.xt twenty-two yeai-s.’ 

Tile adult evening schools, preparatory courses, and workera* facul- 
ties are no longer in existence; their plaie has been taken largely by 
other part-time programs. During the Ih.V'i-.'iC school year, C i>ercent 
of tlu^ eni-olled in primarj'-secondary school were refiorted to be 
part-time students, and about one-fifth of the 10-year school graduates 
in June lOoO were said to have completed tli^ir eilucation on a paW- 
time basis. In keeping with the nationwide emphasis on giving 
everyone a secondary educatiop, the part -time programs for employed 
children, youth, and adults are considered 9s integral comimnents of 
the general primary-secondary educational system. These programs 
aim to provide opiiortunity for completion of general education at 
the 4-year, 7-year, or l6-year level, and for meeting admission require- 
ments of vocational, specialized secondary, or seiniprofessional schools 
aiid higher educational' institutions. They should^ pot be confused 
with the part-time vocational training programs. ^ • 

Certificates granted to persons at the completion of part-time pro- ^ 
grams are reportedly regarded in tli6 Soviet Union as equivalent to 
.those granted in regular schools. There are many factors — some op- 
erational, some inherent— which result frequently in an inferior level 
of attainment. 

The provision of part-time educational facilities enables the State, 
to retain the full-time services of its labor foi-ce, and simultaneously 
to have its labor force in process of achieving additional training. The 
following section describes and discusses in varying detail main types ’ 
of part-time general secondary educational facilities and notes the 
types of persons served. ^ 

*Fbr a comprehenaive trentuient »ee; Fmlrikn M. Tandler, The Wo^er$' • 
Faculty IRabfak) 8y$lcm in the USSR. (Microfilmed Ph. D. disflertation, 
Columbia University, 1955). 338 p. 
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Schools for Illiterates and Semi-Literates 

Considerable work in combattinj; illiteracy was done in the USSR 
before World War if, but propress largely halted betweep 1041 and 
1045. Very little has been published since 1050 about the schools for 
illiterates and semi-literates or about the extent of current measures. 
At the erid of the war the RSFSR Ministry of Education reported 
at the pre»nt time the RSFSR has a sipniheant number of illiterates 
and semi-literates both amonp the adult population and the youth.” * 
The fourth 5-year plan (1040-50) set out to remedy the situation. 
Persons bet\feen the apes of 14 and 50 were urped to join study circles 
and to accept individual and class instruction by repular school pri- 
mary prade teachers. The teachers were duty bound to help teach 
these people. The heads of subdivisions of the ministries of education 
were to supply books, notebooks, and writing materials except in fac 
tory schools where the trade unions were to furnish tjiem. The whole 
country was expected to cooperate iii wipinp out illiteracy, and thou- 
^ds of literate children and adults became members of the so-called 
“Cultural Army” and were pressed into an “each one teach one” cam- 
paip. Literacy teaching constituted one of the many forms of 
“socially useful” work reqiiire<l of citizens.® 

Re^nt Soviet claims are that illiteracy has been conquered and that 
such illiterates as remain are mostly people'too old to care, living in 
districts too remote to be easily reached by educational forces, or 
having family or tribal backgrounds too stubborn to be easily overcome 
by new forces. 

On the other hand, the reluctance of Soviet authorities to publish 
figures on the number and the enrollment of these schools may indicate 
a significant body of illiterates or semi-literates. It is known that these 
schcwls do not cover the whole primary program and that pupils com- 
pleting the course are not prepared to enter grade V. 

Schc^lB for Adults 

In each of the ministries of education a directorate supervises adult 
education at the primary-secondary level, including the formal schools 
for adults and the correspondence secondary schools. As noted in table 
11, p. 97, of 120,500 adults reported enrolled in 343 7-year and 10-year 

* A. M. Daner, Narodnoe Obratovante, p. 282 ft. Decree of the B8F8R Ministry 
of Edacatlon, No. 820, Jane 27, 1946, “O ZsTenbenli UkvldatsU Negramotnostl 
1 Malogramotnostl Vsroslofo Naselenija R8F8B.'’ 
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Tabic 11,— Numbar of Eatabliahmonta and Enrolimant 
In Schoola for Adulta i 
(At tha baglnnlng of tha aohool yaar) 


Year 

Number 

of 

schools 

Number of Btudenta enrolled ii^gradee— 

I-IV 

v-vn 

VIII-.X 

X ! Total 

f 

• 

1 

t 

3 


r • 

• 

i , » 






T 




(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(OQ0) 

1945-46 

' 164 

I .6 

15. 9 

la 7 

a 7 

31. 2 

1950-51 

406 

&8 

3& 4 

• 44 7 

la 6 

87. 9 

1954-55 

376 

5. 9 

33. 0 

81. 7 

31. 5 

120 6 

1955-56 

343 

4 7 

32 2 

8a 6 

320 

120. 5 


> Tapntral'noe SUtistichcakoe Upravtenie pri ^veto Mlnistrov 888R, Narodnot 
Khotyai$t»o SSSR; Stahtlichetkii Sbomik (Moskva; CkMudarstvenooe Statis- 
tirheskoe ladatel'stro. 1056), p. 225, 


school^ in the USSR in the 1955—66 school year, 70 percent were in 
grades VIII-X. These schools are located primarily in large indus- 
trial centers. 

N 

Correspondence Secondary Schools 

Correspondence secondai^ schools (zgochnye srednie shkoly ) aim to 
meet the needs of people over 16 years of age in isolated areas such as 
the Kharbarovsk region in Russia’s Far East, in Kazakh SSR and in 
Siberia, or ivho live on board ship with the navy or the sea and river 
fleet T[’oUl Enrollment in 1955-56 ^s not known. On Oct. 1, 1952, 
Igve$tia reported that in the RSFSft more than 60,000 students were 
enrolled in the 80 correspondence secondary schools Unction ing in that 
republic. Although the immediate postwar years witnessed a gradual ^ 
decline in this typo of training, there now se^i^ to be an expansion. 

Correspondence schools are established chu^y in the more highly 
populated areas. The curriculum and instructions originate in the 
ministries of education, while operating responsibility rests on local 
education authorities, school directors, and staffs. The local educa- 
tion authorities, who appoint directors of the regular secondary 
schools, also appoint directors of correspondence school. When a 
correspondence secondary school has an enrollment of over 600 stu- 
dents, 4 deputy director for instruction is usually af^winted. The 
school director selects his sta^ subject to approval by the local educa- 
tional authority. Generally, the teachers also hold positions in the 
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regular secondary ^hools. A corresi>ondence secondary scliool usu- 
ally has a librarian, a secretary, a typist, and a bookk^per. 

, Acting- as a central clearinghouse, the correspondence school oi)er-, 
ntes through a number of subordinate study consultation centers ' 
uinch may be organized where 40 or more students express a desire' 
to enroll. In areas \yith at least 5 of these centers a nietho<ls instructor 
usually helps sui>ervise studies. The study consultation ce.ntere are 
manned principally by teachers in the regular secondary schools. The » 
corresimndence school supplies its centere with approved te.xtbooks, 
notelKjo^s, and other school materials and helps organize tests and the 
annual nnal examinations. 

Instructions descril)e in detail the content of the lessons and meth- 
ods to be used in complet ing assignments The programs provide for 
individual and group consultation at the centers. The timetable for 
consultation has lieen estnbllsl|fd at 8 hours a week for pupils in grades 
\ -V II, and\6 hours a week for those in grades VIII-X. In additiop, 
m hours a w^k is set nsi^for each grade so that teachers may review' 
'\ritten woi^fliear oral re|'»oHs, and explain particularly 
I cu t que^i^s. It is not known how' many hours of consultation 
are actually givW at the centers: the time is probably less than is 
scheduled in maiW cases. In general, instruction is geared to groups 

of 40 pupils; in ipitlying aiVas the suggested numlier of pupils per 
group IS Ib-li), T t I 


Schools for Wor)^ng Youth * 

After the Soviet rnibn was attacked in June 1941, children who had 
reached 12 year^of ageVere needed to work in factories, plants, and 
apiculture. A fairly la W number left school to help out in the war 
effort. Others, qrphanedl homeles§,^or otherwise left to fend for 
themsel v^ were forced to eVm a living. The State issued a decree on 
July 15, 1943 “Al>out the feducation of Youth Working in Enter- 
prise, which ordered enteimrises employing a sizable number of 
children ^.provide educatiom^l facilities in the plants so these and 
otlmr employees mipit complet^ the 10-year school program. 

Originally establishecl as a w^r measure, these schools for working 
^ **®^*®^^*®' molodeifhi) have been continued and ex- 
Pande<f- A fter the war they wei^ found suiUble for meeting needs 

Rre A. M.^Danev. Jforodnoc Obrozot 
to the whooli for workinx youth. A for 
a mlk)ol from Reiitemher 1M7 to June 1C 
he attended, the baalc provlRi«>iu of the df 


•te, p. 247-65, for feidBlatloQ pertalnlnx 
?er Soviet etndent who attended auch 
afflrmed that, at least In the aehool 
were rarried out. Ilia comments , 


• tuf %ir\-rrn were ramea out. 

are used in this section to shed light on practices la these schools. 
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of returning veterans and oUier dislocated youth whose education had 
been interrupted and wlio could have been absorbed into the regular 
school system only with difficulty. 

Children and young adults between 14 and 25 yeare of age who aie 
regiilnrlv employed are admitted to these schools. About a third are 
reimrted to 18 and 22 years of age; more than a half be- 

twwi 15 and 17.‘ Students are required to buy their textbooks and 
materials. Since the program is recognized as equivalent to the regu- 
lar pnmnry-s^cqndary program, a student who has successfully com- 
pleted any grade of the regular school is admitte<l to the subsequent 
program and vice versa. A student who has com- 
pie ed ^de \ in a school for working youth and passed the State 
matriculation esammafioii is said to lie entitled to seek adniission to 
a university or institute on the same basis as graduates of the tegular 
>ear s< i^ s. Since the mid-1050s, there has been evidence that 
these scho<ils are becoming a standard channel for routing senior 
secondary students considered talie of noncollege calilier. 

Table 12 indicates the number of schools and enrollments leport'ed 
or » ectwl years, Durhig the first decade of oi>eration, 11)4.3-5,1, the 
niinilier of scdiools for working youth is re,H>rted to have increased 
times and enrollment more than 7 times. During this period some 
,hK),(K)() are stated to have rec-eived the 7-year certificate and about 

Table 1 2.-Momber Qf Establiehmente and Enrollment 
in Seh'oola for Working Youth ' 

t*»« beginning of the eohool year) 


Year 


Number 

of 

schools 


1945-46 

1959-61 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


2,210 

4.501 

6,655 

6,637 


Number of students enrolled in grades— 


I-IV 


( 000 ) 
21. 7 
85 6 
72 8 
54 0 


V-VII 

VIII-X 

X 

- — S 

Total 

4 

5 

• 

1 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

;(000) 

224 5 

102 2 

;26 2 

348 4 

460 4 

292 3 

81. 9 

838 3 

5^. 9 

753. 9 

195 4 

1,416 6 

532 9 

799. 2 

2229 

1. 387. 1 

% 


ifL ■ upravienie prl Hovete Mlniatrov SS8R. Narwiium 

Statitichetkii Sbornik (Xioakva: Goeudaratvenooe Sutia- 
tlchnkoe ladatel'atvo, 1956), p. 225. ««»vennoe BUtla- 


* B. Ny^Medjnflkil. ProBveskk^kenie r B68R^ p, IIL 
427W8*-4J7-— « « 
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120,000 the 10-year certificate. Making these courses available to the 
military forces since the school year 1049-5() has increased the enroll- 
ment. According to Pravda^ there have been ^numerous instances 
whyre young workers who wished to continue their education while 
employed had been refused admission because there were not enough 
vacancies in the schoola” • 

The school have operated since their inception under ‘the general 
supervision and control of the Directorate of Schools for Working and 
Rural ^ outh, and Adults, in each of the republic ministries of educa- 
tion. ('lassrooms, heat, light, laboratories, and equipment are pro- 
vided by industrial plants and factories, with local eclucational author- 
itiw furnishing teaching staffs, visual aids, ami textbookk Trade 
union councils at all levels are charge<l with fulfillment of decrees on 
th^ schools by the management of industrial enterprises. Trade 
unions (1) help recruit students; (2) work out housing so that stu- 
dents have space in which to prepare their lessons; (3) provide read- 
ing rooms and reserve-shelves in trade union libraries; and (4) pub- ’ 
licize, through press and radio, the, programs and results. “ 

Three fourths of the scHbols for working youth are listed^ lO-year 
schools, one fourth as 7-year, schools. Prior to 1054 there were no *« 
primary grades officially in this system. If a sufficient, number of per- 
sona with incomplete primary e<lucation was found in one locality, a 
preparatory class covering work of the lower grades was sometimes 
organized. Since 1054 formal classes for grades II through IV have 
been established. 

These aJliools run on a 10-month schedule, from the first of Sep- 
tember to the end of June. The year is divided into two semesters — 
the first lasting 17 weeks, the second, 18 weeks plus 4 weeks for final 
ezaminations. Classes meet 4 daj’s a week with' consultation periods 
arranged for the 5th day. Theoretically, the schools operate on a 
shift system, paralleling the job shifts of tlie students. In practice 
the majority seem to function as night schools. Stated theOctober 
1, 1052, issue of lavesHa : 

Id the KSFSIl onijr 5T1 of the 2,OT4 7-rear and 10-rear schools for work- 
ins routh have their own educational premlaM; all the others are accom- 
modated In the bulldlnas of the reculfr schools and therefore can only 
^ndoct coorsea for worklnc jooth at nUht In the third shift, from seven 
or eight o'clock on. 

Art icles in other papers confirm this state of affairs. 

Since factory directors set working hours according to plant needs, 
the courses held there show a percentage of drop-outs, reported as over 
20 percent in some instances. Irregular attendance also presente a 


*Pra^Oct9.1854. 
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problem. A ,fom>er student at such a school from 1W7 to 1940 de- 
scribed the ref^ime as follows ^ 




o 


7 ^ ^ day. from 

7. 00 u. II : 00 or 12; 00 in ihe eveulnK*. Sch.wl days were Monday, Tuea- 

day, Thura^y, and FYlday. AHendanre waa obil<ratory. but a certain toler- 
an»a waa abown to aiudenta who did miaa a day now and then; the athfwl 
adminlatration realiaed that all Mudenta had to work hard durin« the day 
to make their lirln*. and w.metlmea Juat couidn t mnnage to attend alt the 
lecturetL On the other hand, atnee enroHmeut waa on a voluntary^baaia. atu- 

iTIiL** ** '«««*“*^ .Naturally, every lecture one 

mlaaed would Increane the homework hxad. '■ 


Every lecture waa W mjuutea long with a 10-mlnule break between lec- 
ture*. In addltl«ui to attending livtun^ atudanta had to do homework, 
•apeclally la the Ruaalan language, matbematl^ aclenre. and lena often, 
fwi^jihy and hlatory. Studying waa done elthei<right after ach.wl from mld- 
nl«ht on. or. much more ..fien, on Wedneaday or Saturday eveoinga, when 
there were no lecturea-tn the ai'h.iol. or on Sunday, when there waa no wofk 
at the plant or factorj'. 


curriculum repotted for U»e school year 
1064^6. The program of studies is a modified version of that in the 
regular primary -secondary schwia, and lasts the same number of years 
as the regular program. Tlie syllabuses for (he basic subjects of the 
primary secondary school are sup|>osed Co lie covered in about two- 
thirds the usual instructional time. Difficulties arise because of 
pressure. 

Only subjects considered by Soviet authorities as of primary im- 
portance are taught. Science and mathematics — which together re- 
ceive almost half (he instruc(iona4 lime — are emphasized and physical 
^ucatum and military training are excluded. Since it is impossible ' 
for students to take all subjects concurrently the subjects are pre.s^nted 
in cycles. It is considered essential to review systematically through- 
out the year because many of the students are not accustomed to study- 
ing and need to develop'skill in assimilating and'retaining the material 
presented. 

As may be noted in table 13, p. i()2, 4 hours of consultation have been 
set uide each week for individual work with studento who require 
special aid. It is reported that in practice these tutorial hours often 
turn into reguUr l^tures. Consequently, instructors liave little or 
no time to offer individual assistance to students. 

Because of inadequate time, there has been discussion of how best 
to test students. Although it is customary in Soviet seeondai 7 schools 
to quMtion each studenlt orally during the term, evening schools favor 
the more fapid written test procedures. One teacher noted that while 
he preferi^ to. question students individually, to do so would mean 
ho could give marks to only four or five in the cla^ and that too much 
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Table 13. — Curriculum of schools for working youth: 19^4— 58* 
ITwo numbers In a column Indicata hours for tha first snd sacond samastarsl 


■ T~ 

, Subject 

1 

1 

— — - - i 


Number of hours per week in grade — 

> 

II 

III 

I^ 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


X 

1 

1 1 

^ 1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

• 

2 

8 

• 

It 

j 

Russian language and lit- 
erature 

11 

5 

11 

5 

9 

4 

K 


3/4 

4/3 

1 

-/2 

2/1 

2/0 

o 

2/:i 

2/3 

3 

«/9 

2/3 

4 

.1/2 

Mathx'nmtica 

u 

R 

0 

5/4 

1 

History 



1 

o 

-2/1 

«) 

9 

Constitution nf the USSR.. 





Geography... r 



1 

1/2 

1 

1/2 

■''2/1 

-12 

2/1 

-/2 

' 1 /9 


Biology 



1 

if A 
9/n 

” “ ■ 

Physics . 



'M2 

£f\i 

9 

9/*l 

Astronomy 


V 




A 

1/- 

Chemistry 






-/2 

I 

2/1 


9 

Foreign Language 




2 

2/1 

1/2 

1/- 

if* 

2/1 

1 

A 

9 

Drafting... 





X 

1/- 









Total class idstruc-' 
tion 

16 

4 

» 16 
4 

16 

4 

16 

4 

16 

4 

16 

4 

16 

4 

20 


Consultation i 

4 

111 

4 

on 

Total 

20 

20 

20 

‘ 20 

20 

20 

20 

r /% 

4U 


* E. N. Medynnku, Protvethchente v SSSR, p. 112. (Moskva; Ministerstvo 
Proeveshcheniya'ltSFSR, Uebpedgii, 1955). 
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time would be lost in such individual (questioning at the expense of 
covering new material. 

These tests are in addition to final examinations each year and Slate 
exanmiations given t<> graduates of grades VII hnd X. 

^udent in these schools describes the examination and 
tesflng' regime in his school in this way : 

„ f 

After completion of each grade, a student was required to pn^fra final 
examination. Although, during the eilucational year, there Was constant 
testing of students- In all subjects (which afforded the teachers quite a good 
knowledge of each student’s performance and ability), the annual examina- 
tion was still given to ascertain bis standing In a final and ofliclal way. 

Examinations were always attended by special representatives of the 
District’s Educational Board as well as by the school principal. Students 
who failed the examination had to repeat the class qr study during -the 
summer months in preparation for a mafc;e-np examination the next fall. 
Students who passed the final examination were issued certificates of suc- 
cessful completion of the particular grade ; they then bad the right to enroll 
in the next higher grade of any regular Soviet school. I never heard of 
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a case \vhere a student was disuiissed from school during the aohool' year ' 
for absenteeism or for unsatisfactory work.* * 

The law provides that students preparing for the special State exam- 
inations at the completion of grades VII and X shali be ijiven leave 
with pay to prepare for them: For grade VII— 16 working ^ays; for 
' -^ade X— 20 working days. Students in other grades are eligible for 
leave with pay o||^xamination days only. * 


Evening Schools for Rural Youth 

The evening schools for rural youth (vechemie shkoly sel’skoi 
luoloclezhi ) were establislie<l July 6, 1944, on the pattern of the schools 
for working youth and under the same directorate." Organized on 
a less^ formal basis than their industrial counterparts, they may be 
modi tied somewhat to suit conditions of a particular rural community. ^ 
As table 14, below, indicates, tliey oflfer principally primary and 7-year 
education. Facilities for completing grades VIII-X were not avail- 
able until the 1950’s. 

The schools are su|>ervised by the Directorate of Schools for Work- 
ing and Rural Youth, .ind Adults in the ministries of education. They 
;are organized in larger villages, on State farms, collective farms, and 


b ' . 

Table 14.— Number of Eetabliahmente and Enrollment 
In Eveninc Sohoola for Rural Youths 


(At the beginning of the aehool year) 


Year 

Number 

of 

flchoolH 

Number of .studeiit8 enrolled in grades — 

I-IV 

1 

1 

VIII^X 1 X 

Total 

1 

1 

* * 

1.4,5 

t ' 

7 

1945-46.-... ... 
1056-51 

1954- 55 

1955- 56. 

to. 108 

15, 564 
12, 165 
la 772 

(000) 
212 5 
259.8 
680 
44. 1 

(000) 
122 4 
348 3 
320. 4 
277.8 

(000) 

8 6 
, 7.4 
23. 5 

(000) 

1 

a 3 
1.9 
5. 1 

(qoo) 

334 9 
511. 7 
398 8 
348 4 


• Taentrarnoe Statisticheekoe Upravlenio pri Su^te Minlstrov 88SR, 
Xarodnoe Khotyautoo SSSR; SfaH$tiehe$kii ,Sbomik (Moskva: Gosudantvennoe 
Statistioheakoe Isdatel’stvo, 19S6), p. 235. 


^ . 

* Conversation with a former evening school student. 

I A. M. Daner, Narodmoe Ohragovamie, p. 251-02. Decree of the USSR COnncil 
of People’s A^ommissars, No. 829. July 6, 1944, “Poloahenle ro Vecliemikh 
^hkolakh Serakoi llolodeahL” 
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at machine tractor stations and receive equipment and facilities from ’ 
the ministries of agriculture and State farma 
Classy for children and young people 14 to 25 years of age meet in 
the evening, usually in the dassrooms of regular school buildings for 4 
hour^ 5 times a week, during the 6-month slack season in agriculture ; 
that is, for the 25 weeks between November 1 and May 1. Each dass is 
supposed to consist of no more than 20 pupils; frequently fewer are 
reported. Teachers attempt to cover the same materials as regular 
schools at the same levels, butit is officially recognized that the quality 
of academic work is not up to standard. 

Operational and inherent problems plague these evening schools. 
First, the lack of a specially developed program with complementing 
textbooks causes difficulties. As one Soviet educator noted : 

It Is common knowledge that the programs In tbe regular general schools 
are overloaded with material and that the teachers can complete them only 
with difficulty in the 0-month school year. It Is obvious that the teachers 
In the schools for rural youth have an impossibly difficult time trying to 
\ present the same amount of material In 6 months, with shortened weeks of 
Instruction.* 

Protebly a major reason for difficulty lies in the fact that rural 
administrative' units have given these schools little money and less at- 
tention.* Local educational authorities have provided inadequate 
teaching staffs. “As is known, teachers in schools for rural youth are 
also teachers in general schools. Often they view their work as an 
unwanted extra load, are negligent toward it, and prepare their les- 
sons poorly.” They also pointed out that many teachers “have had 
no experience in adult education, and so far nothing has been published 
which would aid them in solving the special teaching problems en- 
countered in these schools for rural youth.” Grown students with 
practical experience are studying from books written for children.” *• 
While the number pf schools for working youth and their enrollment 
are reported as more than tripling sinoe the war, enrollment in the 
schools for rural youth in the RSFSR, for example, shows no sig- 
nificant change: In 1947 the RSFSR reported an enrollment of 
199,700; “ in November 1954 “slightly more than 200,000 people.”** 
As a rule the enrollment plans appear to have been about 80 percent 
unfilled. 


* June 4, 19B3. 

*/«ve«f<a, Oct 1, 1802. 

* Ihld., Jane 4, 180B. 

** E. N. Medlnaky, “The USSR,** The Tear Book of BdaoatUm (London : Evans 
Bros.. lAd., 1948). p. 414. 

**/‘rav4a,Nov.2.1904. 
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“•"“‘■O” of Soviet Eusaia’s rand 
^0 !. !I!1 PfoMo®, «t the minimnm hinder- 

of 

Although the o^ing of now ogricultnnl lands and the settlement of 
“* ‘"O'**** the need for rural youth 

“*’‘** * ” *® ** "ftoeided. It has^ been 
ugg^ed that the 3-year vocational courses in agronomy should be 
supplemented with general educational subjects, mm some way on- 
tte-^^ob training ,n agriculture should he coordinated and combined 
Witt gene^ educational ywining. One of the difflcultios is that to 
^y youtts wlm expect to be collective farmers for the rest of their 
eSy the traditional seoondaiy school curriculum ^ms to offer little 
of practical significance. 

Jn my event, many Soviet officials consider the education of rural 
nhabitanta as the weakest part of the educational qrslem and believe 
mat ^ matter must be given prompt attention if the goal of “uni- 
vei^ 10-;^ education by IMO” i. to be met As edurational levels 
and examination standards are raised, adequate educational provi- 
moiv foi^older rural cituens become more and more important if the 

SUte IB to be served equally well by both its urban and its rural 
populatibns.” 


Sctiools for Exceptional Children 

Besea^ and pilot educational programs have resulted in the exom- 
Sion and unprave^t of educational facUities for exciptional chU- 

/IT’tv e ^>0” the following are considered exceptional; 

(1) I^f and^ of hearing; (2) blind and partiaUy seeing; (8) 

hri^. ^ ,^™ally disturbed; (4) exceptionally 

bright; (8) artittic^y gifted; (6) those needing physical r^UiU- 

hon, such M thdsick ud crippled; and (7) homeless and orphaned, 
mclui^ thm in residmtial military schools Tsachera are gira 

’’T.nj “N?®* ’"'h «<»ptional children and by law an 

entatM to receive aahnes 28 percent hitler than teachera in regular 
school ^bgrams Tfihtoction de^bes «nne of the general 3uca- 
tional estab lishments prodded for tSn childran. 

*1**”*^ !?**if******* SoiTlet practlcen accountnto mm» 

edoratk®.! procram. in rnral areai. 

I^taraflnrtnictlonNKPBSSR, 
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Mentally Retarded and Educationally Backward 

Schools for retarded children in the USSR are of different types: 
(1) For feeble-minded or encephalitic children; (2) for children whose 
retardation is believed physiological; (3) for children with partial 
defects of vision or hearing; (4) for children retarded because of ill- 
ness, absence from school, emotional problems, and similar causes 
which result in educational backwardness and in behavior problems. 
The process for determining how to classify a child may take 6 months 
to a year. 

These schools aim to provide general education and vocational train- 
ing to the limit of the child’s capabilities, insure good health, correct 
speech defects and inculcate habits of self-reliance and good behavior. 
Admission is determined by the entrance commission at each school. 
Only those believed capable of mastering the special syllabus are en- 
rolled, others are placed in special homes or in hospitals where psy- 
chiatric care is available. No tuition fee is quoted for these schools 
although room and board fees may be charged in accordance with 
family income for children living at such schools. 

Organization of the training program follows the pattern estab- 
lished for regular schools — academic calendar, class lessons of 45 
minutes’ duration, home work, examinations, oral' recitations in class, 
and so on. The size of the student body is reportedly limited to 200, 
and class size to 16. The staff are trained in defectology, and ih spe- 
cialties they teach — speech correction, eurythmics, and so on. If after 
3 years at a special school the pupil has shown no progress, he either is 
to be returned to his parents or sent to a special home. 

Classes for educationally backward children may be organized at 
a regular school, although such children usually are sent to central 
city schools which have been established solely to help children with 
academic and/or behavior problems. Attention is accorded partic- 
ularly to physical education, extracurricular activities, and voca- 
tional training. Conferences with parents are held periodically, and 
methods of encouragement are employed to stimulate these children 
and help them return to regular schools. > 

Blind or Partially Seeing 

Some schools exist for children who, are blind and others for the 
partially blind. An eye specialist is expected to determine the eittent 
and nature of affliction. No child is to be admitted to either type of 
school who has an infectious eye disease or suffers from serious mental 
and motor retardation. 

Admission is controlled by a commission organized in association 
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with the local education authority and the ministry of education. It 
includes, in addition to the doctor at the regular school, an inspector, 
the director and two teachere from the school for the blind or for 
the partially seeing, and an eye specialist. They review each applica- 
tion and supplementary documents, interview the child, and then 
decide on admission. * ’ 

The full Soviet 10-year primary-secondary curriculum is expected 
to be covered in 11 years (with the primary school lasting 5 years). 
In addition, beginning with grade V, vocational instruction is in- 
cluded in the curriculum to prepare children for certain occupations 
if they do not continue their education in a higher educational 
institution. 

Deaf or Hard of Hearing 

There are also schools for: (1) Deaf mutes; (2) mentally retarded 
deaf mutes; (3) congenital hard of hearing who can speak; (4) hard 
of hearing who have speech difficulty; and (6), children who have be- 
come deaf or hard of hearing. These schools exist in the largest cities 
in the USSR and are planned fo serve surrounding areas. Generally 
they consist of a preparatory class and 8 grades which attempt to cover 
the basic subjects in the regular 7-year school. A few have classes for 
grades VIII to X. Deaf children w’ith inarkfKl ability are eligible to 
enter higher educational institutions except from the standard 
trance examination. ' • • - 


Children with delicate health, and illness such as tuberculosis and 
rheunAtic ailments may get medical treatment and simultaneously 
continue their studies at combined boarding schools and sanitariums 
where they follow as closely as possible the normal syllabus. Some of 
these establishments are maintained by trade unions which report free 
care for children of members. A greater percentage, known as “forest 
schools,” are under the administration of the ministries of education. 
At forest schools parents are asked to pay for their children’s main- 
tenance in accordance with their means, thiring the 1954-65 school 
year, 36,000 children were reported as cared for in forest schools. 
Usually located on small farms in resort an^ they normally have 
orchards, vegeUble gardens, poultry, bees, and cows, and offer the 

^vantage of a hMlthfui climate and nourii^ing food. / 

The curriculum is modeled on that of the regular school although 
considerably curtailed. I^essons are short, half an hour being the 
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ChIMrwi of railway worlwra witli tiMir taaeliarHiuraa at a mitarluai 
aeliaol for piiyaleal rahabllltation. 

maximum length. Fresh air, correct diet, sleep, and rest periods are 
stressed more than lessons. Creative self-expression through the arts 
is considered important, and, in the rural setting, nature studies find 
a special place in the curriculum. Some of the tubercular children 
^ placed in open-air schools with classes for walking cases held out- 
of-doors if possible, and with individual coaching for the bed-ridden. 

For crippled children who are enrolled in special schools, the regular 
syllabus is followed- as closely as possible, combined with individual 
guidance to help pupils acquire maximum physical ability and learn a 
vocation. Children remain in these schools until they are rehabili- 
tated or until the end of the school period, when they are 17 or 18 , 
years of age. ^ « 

pcceptlonally Bright 

Some educational programs ^ave been established to challenge ex- 
ceptionally bright children. 'Wnen teachers in secondary schools spot 
children of marked academic ability, they are expected to make eyery 
effort to place them in programs directly sponsored by a university 
There, in small^poups, children work directly under the guidaiiQ^. 
professors and instructors considered to be outstanding. A child 
pecially able in a field such as matlymatics, for exiynple, thag ^bim access 
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to tutori.1 help in developing that ebility.'* Existing iabonitory and 

than the average cliiid can handle. On completion of this senior sue- 

Thl2 «''«■>>'« for admission into 

a higher educational institution. 

Artistically Gifted 

In wme of the larger cities of the Soviet Union there are 11-year 

7v^\^n (spetsiarnye slikoly mu- 

natuiiW^' > khudozhestvennogo vospitaniya) designed to develop 
atural Ulent as weU as to provide a general education. Such schools 
are usually atUched to a higher school of the same specialty. Thus, 

^ ® conservatory, an art school near 

tyte of art, a school of ballet adjacent to a theater. This ar- 
^*c*ldatte use of professional staff from higher educational 
^itutioM and takes ^vantage of existing facilities such as music 

administration of the 

locAi department of public education. 

of 6 or 7 shows unusual talent, his kindergarten 

w 1 ^ "?ay arrange for him to take a test in the 

^1 Pioneer Club or at an institute or conservatory. If the child 
shows promise he may be recommended for admission to a special 
Mhjwl. In son^ ca^ when the test is given at a distance from the 
child 8 home, the collective farm or other local organization bears the 
expend of the journey. A JVew York Time, correspondent in the 
• 'f Union has written that of the 600 annual applicants for admis- 
sion to the Mo^ School, 30 are accepted each year-16 boys 
d 16 girls. Three quarters of them survive the whole course and 

“ superbly trained 

I" genwal;music schools accept children of 7 or 8, exceptional 4^ and - 

6-^r-olds frequently are admitted to preparatory classes.' The art 
spools usuaUy accept students from the primary schools; that is, at 
about age 11, although here too there seems to be wide variation. The 

14 ballet schools m the Soviet Union generaUy accept children of 7 ' 
or b. . ^ 


* profeaior of history at Moscow University 
who fhnnerly tangfat history In a Soviet secondary school. 

®ol*heTlk and the Ballerina." The New York Time, Mao- 
asiae, May 16, 1986, p. 14, TO, 7a 
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Tuition is free in tliese scliools, as is board when necessary. At the 
Moscow ^Ilet Scliool, there is a “nationalities*' section for “boarding 
stu(W»/roin the non-Russian Soviet Socialist Republics and from the 
countries of the people's deinocmcies." Sometimes sti|ieiuls are 
awarded. 

The curriculum includes the same basic syllabus as regular schools. 
In other iTS|)ect8 each school has its own individuality. In grade IV 
at the Moscow Art School, regular subjects take up 28 hours a we<‘k 
ami si>ecial subjects, 8 hours a week— a total of ;IG hours compared with 
26 hours in a regular school. By the time the child is in grade VII, 
the pro|)ortion is 24 hours a week for general subjects and 18 for 
si)e<’inl studies or a total of 42 hours a week compared with 31 hours in 
the regular school. At the Moscow ballet school in addition to the 
regular academic course of the 10-year se 5 :ondary school, pupils take 
dancing 2 or 3 hours a day in the lower grades and 4 or 5 hours a day 
in the senior classes. Because practicing altsorlie so much of the day, 
the schools for artistically’ gifted children take 11 years for the regular 
10-year prinmry-secCndary school curriculum. 

Pupils <lemonstra.ite their achievement at weekly art exhibits, con- 
certs, and progranis in the schools. Attendaiu'e at art galleries, 
theater, opera, and at symphony concerts is rwjuired as an integral 
part of the training. If at graduation from. the junior secondary 
school at the age of 14 or 15, the child’s talent is hot considered to l>e 
exceptional, he may enter an art or music technicum to train for gen- 
eral work in tlie profession. Only outstanding pupils continue in 
special schools, graduate at about 17 j'ears of age, and enter a oon- 
scruatory or art i^titute for advanced training, or perform in the'big 
national theaters and concert halls. 

These schools appear to typify Soviet training policy. While there 
are not many of them, quality of instruction and facilities for teaching 
are repoVtedly the best available. Enrollment is small as the Soviet 
regime has ordered it that way. In planning for its total economy 
the State does not need many artists, but wants those it has to excel. 
The pupils are trained not because they have ^within them a burning 
desire for creative ei^preesiqn in an artistic medium but because it is 
believ^ that with their talents so trained the pupils later will serve 
the best interests of th^ State. 


Children's Homes\ 

The chaos of the Revolution^ famines and disniptions in the 
1920’s, economic and social upheavals including purges in the 1030’s, 
and war in the 1040’g left we ^viet Union with a vast number of home* 
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'(T. k-'' ■>T>® orpiniiation of children s homes 

(.kl»k,e domy) begun m the eerl, ,l«ys of the n-gime. cont inu«, today 
Tlieso residential establishments for homeless children are regard^ by 

The boil! “ •"'Til'' of ">« educational system^ 

Ich rtherin*^ <l'l>«rtmfnt in 
m .1 *' education. Professional slalfs am siihjcct 

to tlie rejnilAtions as teachers in refuilnr schools 

In the category of homeless children in need of full support are: 

l« Z ‘.T.Ti,l -ho 

Ik r * 7 '• pe**"** *"•* "•••lees during the war; (it) children 
tato from Uieir families by court decision hecanse of pareital abl^ 
or because they parents are consiiiered to be criminal, immoral or 

Into the categiiry of homelesschildreti iweiling partial support fall :'l 
(1) vagra^ whose parents afre unable to sup|)ort them, or are “tern- \ 

pomrilyabseijt, and (2) children completely dependent u|K»n mothers I 

of The*ioT<!lSI‘* Adequate support. In the RaSh\SR in llHtJ 

of he .103,000 children reported to he in these homes, about 120,000 J 

had one parwiUiving-usually a inother-and about 20,000 had both ' 
parents. Of the orphans and semi-orphans, the Soviets estimate 80 " 

l>eiwnt lost their parents during World War II.” 

^me cjuldmi’s homes care only for children of pivschool age. The 
are for children in the 7- to 16-year-old-bracket. A few of the 
latter are classified as s|iecial children s homes with enriched instruc- 
tion •»» music ^ «nd sculpture. Chiiaien^in these establishments 
are I«r thorough i^nimunist indoctrination and upbringing. 

Alm^ all child^n in the appropriate age group are rejmrted to be 
members of the Pioneers; W percent of the older children members 
of tiuj Kofmomol organization.” E.Ytmcurricular progmms char- 
acterize children s homes, and vocational training receives substan- 
tial emphasis. 

m 

Boarding Schools 

ra, 20(h ^ngrns of the Communist Party decided in February , 
195* to esUblish Imrding schools (slikoly-internatov) througliout tlie 

I * *• ^ ^he schools were scheduled to 

togin operation in 1966-67 and to a<»nit ohildnm of widows and chil- 
dren of pa rents who work. Children are to Uve at the schools the 

** B. N. Iledjrnaklt Promfethekentd v B88B, a Ufl. 

" Ilrid.. !>. 121. 
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year round, and parents will be permitted to visit them during the 
vacation period^ Tlie fees chargecT^arents are to be based on family 
income. Children of parents widiplow income or from large families 
are to be admitted free of charge. 



Bolahol TbMter Ballat -School ohildron porforaiing tho Suvorov danoo in 
the Taehaikovaky Concert Hall, Moooow. 


Military and Naval Schools'* 

Tlie Suvorov military and Nakhimov naval boarding schools, estab- 
lished during World War II had a two- fold purpose: to provide iree 
care and education for war orphansupf Soviet officers, enlisted men and 
partisans, and to train a body of young boys from which future officers 
of the armed services would emei^ge. The scliools took their names 
from Alexander Suvorov, an eminent military commander of the time 

■ V. 

’•Bortkapa Bovetakapa Bataiklopedia, 2d ed., Vol. 29 (1994), p. 2T1-T2; and 
Yol. 41 (1956), p. 194-96; and Oeorga 8. Coonta, The Ckallenge of Soviet. Biuea- 
Horn (New York : Ifcaraw-Hlll Book Co., Inr., 1957), p. 258-60. 
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Of Catherine the Great, and Pavel Nakhimov, a brilliant naval com- 
mander during the Crimean War. ' 

tha\"rtr® estAbliahment of these schools, it is stated 

y are patterned after the pre-revolutionary “cadet schools.” 
Boys who have finished grade III of i^Iar schcil ai^ eli^rfor 

t^Z ^ ^ Nakhimov schoola Both 

yi^ offer the i^gular 10-year curriculum with special emphasis on 
mathematic* and in addition, drill, target practiruae o7w 
and fundamentals of miliUiy theory. Physical training inchTdw 

typ^^of ^rTOUffoH^**^ Summer camps operated by both 

hUt« supplied uniforms. They move from Kiiriiy lo Ktivii. ,t Uie 

et 9 r ‘h* foing cell .t 6 : m. until “lights out" 

■ If f r r ^ J'®""*'' P“P‘I» “d 10 p. m. for older ones. A former 
pupil of one of these wtablishmenta describee the campuses ts attiao- 

dBri Jiff "’“'r^Pj'''® “ rsporledly one of smartness and militaiy 
Th^' “rollment ranges betireen ISO and SOO pupils. 

an?ff head these schools, and civilian men 

iffh TH" "'•k* “P 'he te^hing s^ 

an^ifl-^ ”*!*” 'fl'®™'**'* f®’’ 'he general character taining 

Sff ^-L"* ”> r'J ">• <<•> ®' «"'il grmiu.* 

H7. 11 ^ II”'^ ''®**.*.'* <Veeied •« know the boys thoroughly, not 

^y their school ^ivitia ffit their interests, problems, afd Ldt- 

grounds M well, -^y supervia the homework and outlof-clasB time 
of their charge, mid encourage and reprimand them. 

oScer is required to kap a detailed obeervaUon diaiy or 
^.cr on each boy in his unit which serves as a record on the bo7and 
hia family uidu a basts for evaluating the odicer. During their hud 

yar at the rehool, the boys are interviewed by a commissia from the 

. miniirtry responsible for the school. It is claimed that pupils in these 

'«^®““» ■“'■'•ry areer and that they may 
•pply to a civilian higher eduational institution for preparation u 

m^ee^ do^re, or teachera. In practice, it appeare thdt the ma- 
jonty of graduates eventually enter the Soviet aimed forees. 
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Chapter VI 

Extracurricular Work-Activities 

V 

E XTRACURRICUT^\R activities are an inte^^ral part of the 
Soviet e<liic«tional system. They include “work*’ programs or- 
gan ixed for children after class at school ( vneklassnaya rabota), or at 
eslablisliments spec i Heal ly create<i to provide for and su|)ervi8e out -of- 
school activities for Soviet children (vnedikol'naya rabota) and to 
keep their holidays and summer vacations occupied. 

Regardless of type, activities are planned mid integrated with the 
school curriculunu Each of the ministries of education in the Soviet 
Union has its directorate for extracurricular activities. Tlie Com- 
munist Party works directly with the Nation’s children and through 
the Party youth organixti^na, the Pioneers and /ionuomolsy actively 
providing: for children's out«of-school activities. So do the trade 
unions. Financial provisions for extracurricular activities are inte- 
gral parts of the education budgets of each of the sponsors. Tlie State 
bears most of the Hnancial burden ; part of it comes out of Party funds 
and those of local organizations, factories, and collective farms. 

This chapter describes some of the provisions for the activity of 
Soviet children outside the formal school program which the Party 
and State have developed and fostered. Extracurricular activities for 
university and institute students are discussed in the chapter on higher 
education. 

Purpose 

The Soviet authorities believe that pjroviding for out-of-cIass time 
of Soviet children through a planned extracurricular program is im- 
portant. First of all, a vast number of children live in 1- or 2- room 
114 . 
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apartments, from which their parents are absent during the day. To 
prevent youngsters from falling into mischievous or delinquent be- 
havior through idleness or nowhere to go, Soviet. planners make as 
j^isful arranpments for keeping their time filled as they do for out- 
lining any other part of Soviet life. Through after:9chool and out- 
ot-schTOl progroms the commuqist education of the Nation’s youth is 

^^ndly, imd of equal imporUnoe, is the function extracurricular 
activities perform as a supplement to the regular primary-secondary 
school curriculum- Because Soviet educators believe that boys and 
girls m^ sample each of the basic disciplines befort, graduating, the 
miuir^curricu urn IS uniform and heavily weighted on the academic 

extracurricular activities 

hwr*^“k individual aptitudes and talents, uncover 

hidden abilities, and be encouraged to develop ingenuity. The atten- 

pven these activities and their coordination with the tegular 

Tncl inH ^ T ‘he school 

and indirectly, the State. 

**^“"** required study of the Russian languai^ 
Md t^ rules of^imar voluntary extracurricular activities are or- 
Sn^. enlarge the required language minimum; 

narti/ P”»^<l«ng the school wall-newspaper;* 

g t meetings; performing in school plays; and serving on a 
committee carrying on correspondence with other schoola 

• workshops pupils may make test tube racks for chemistiy 

for I. rlasses, and geometric shapds 
snrhT k •dranoed mathematics classes; they may also undertake 

Z ** rebinding worn library books and textbooks and mak- 

ing bookcases and tables. 

The use of exti^urricular activities to extend classroom instruc- 
tion- is particularly evident in science clubs. Pupils interested in 
chemistry, for example, may carry out a variety of experiments in 
whicli they le^ advanced laboratory techniques and undertake more 
difficult cliemiMl analyses. The .work of the physics clubs may be 
e^nmental— in radio, aviation, electricity, remote control of ma- 
chinery, and ^er subjects in which it seems particularly desirable 
to awaken and develt^ the interest of young experimenters. Or it 

compited OB a bnllrtln board rattier ttum printed and dto- 

moateq. 

amta*— «7 — a 
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may involve learning research techniques through preparation of 
papers on the history of physics or through compilation of digests of 
popular accounts of current physical theories. When char^ models, 
or pieces of apparatus made in these circles are found useful in ^e 
regular school physic lessons, they may be manufactured for mass 
distribution or suggested for duplication in other schools. / 


Activities at Schooi 

4 

Extracurricular activities at school take two forms : Those organized 
in special clubs (kluby) or circles (kruzhki) and those organized for 
general student participation (massovaya vneklassn^a rabota). The 
latter are designated as “general out-of-class work.” For tlie younger 
children both kinds of activities have the character of play; as the 
age level rises the activities become more complicated and’ serioua 
Games grow into organized sporta Imaginative and constructive play 
develops into work with t^hnical, artistic, literary, or scientific 
content. 

School clubs and circles can be roughly divided into tlie following 
• categories: (1) General-educational and scientific — such as literary 
clubs, clubs for young mathematicians, historians, geographers, ex- 
plorers, or astronomers; (2) artistic — such as clubs devoted to drama, 
choral and instrumental music, ballet and folk dancing, drawing, 
painting, and sculpture; (3) handicraft and technical — such as the 
“Skillful Hands” circle for children in grades Ill-V and circles 
specializing' in sewing, radio, photography, airplane models, naval 
craf|| engines; (4) athletics— including clubs for field sports, gymV 
nasti^, mountain climbing, skiing, and skatii^. 

Participation is “v6luntary-compulsory”^dobrovol’no-prinuditer- 
no). Childien are usually not assigned to clubs. In the interest of 
the State they are expected to participate and are required to confine 
their participation to one, or at most, two groups at a time. Circles 
meet several times a week for 2 or 3 hours after class. In soihe'circles 
children are grouped on the basis of interest irreiqo^^ctiye of or 
grade. In others grouping approxiniates the age-g|^ede^el. 

, As a rule, activities are supervised by trained leqdelra and^^lystructors 
aided and assisted by students from teadferrifiaiiiii^T as 

part of their practice teaching. The servicedi of Soipe regular school 
teachers are enlisted although this practice re^rtodly has decreased 
as more and more persons have beeh trained for after-school club 
work. - 







Directions on how a circle should be organised and run are cenhrallj 
prescribed. Syllabuses outlining the material to be oovraed and cor^ 
related with the require^ school cnrricult|m aft ifesned regulaiiy, aa 
are teachbg aids and wmrk plana. Freqmmt oonaultation and ekbe 
cooperation between circle leader and claas teacher are ezpecM* 
Bxtracurricular acdvitlea fw* ‘genenl pnpQ partieipatioii nsual^ 
are organised by the sdiool director, and often scheduled durii^ Uw 
evening. Th^ may take Um fmm of concerts, special eidiibitiaiia, 
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plays and shows, excursions, or lectures" and meetings where authors, 
musicians, industrial engineers, scientists, and others may tell about 
their work or perform for the pupils, read excerpts from their poetry 
or prose, show slides of travels and exploration^ and so on. 

^ny similar activities are fomd in schools of the US. There are 
major differtmc^ Soviet programs are centrally planned, controlled, 
and integrated in^o school work. Educators t|i the US recognize the 
imjmrtance of constructive activity and appreciate the educational 
dividends which clubs provide. Extracurricular activities in* the US 
u^ally originate spontaneously and develop in keeping with interests 
of the children. The added understanding of r^^lar school subjects 
which is gained through extracurricular activities contributes to £he 
individual advancement of pupils. 


Activities organized Outside the Schopi 

The largest variety of extracurricular programs is organized ai 
establishments c^ted primarily to prdvide activities for the out-of- 
school time of childnin. These activities are under Communist Party 
and trade union auspices. The Party establishments, called “Pioneer 
Palaces” and “Pioneer Houses,” are duplicated to a large extent in 
clubs, knownPas Palaces and Houses of Culture, which are maintained 
by trade unions. At such clubs, which are integrated with the school 
curriculum, members ^d their families may engage in the same kinds 
of extracurricular activities as those available in the schools. There 
also are children’s theaters, movies, television programs, nationwide 
clubs for “Young Technicii^” and “Young 'Naturalists,” athletic 
, clubs, and in a few cities junior-sized railways and fleets munned and 
operated by children. 

Pioneer Palaces and Houses 

Pioneer Palaces and Pioneer Houses acquired their names in the 
early days of the Communist regime when they were organized for 
members of the Young Pioneers. By 1954 an estimated 76 percent 
of the eligible age group were Pioneer members; todey the Pioneer 
club houses are open to children between 7 and 18 years of age who 
have good marks in school. Activities roughly divide into those 
dealing with the arts and those with the sciences, although e ach term 
is broadly defined. Boys and girls who wish to become memben of 
a Pioneer Palace are given two, weeks in which to decide on the 



circle they wi^ to join. Once their choice is made they are expected 
to remain in the circle at least a year, 

Leningrad, Tashkent, Alma- 
Ashka^ Tbilifli, and many other cities are reportedly extensive. 
The one in ^ningrad, for example, formerly was an imperial palace. 
It m one of the largest and most elaborate in the country with a library 
and provisioM for activities m technology, science, art, sports, and 
political work. Its technol<^ division, for example, claims: (1) An 
aviation engine^g section with shops for work in aerodynamics, 
motors an4 engines for aircraft, model airplanes, and glidere; (2) a 
transportation section with workshop facUities for learning about 
motors) railroads, ship building, and city electric transport systems: 
(8) a photography motion-picture section with laboratories and dark- 
rxM^; (4) a commumcations section with rooms set aside for work 
with radio, ^ephone, and telegraph equipment; (6) an electrical 
power se^ wiA 6 laboratories; (6) a mechaiii sectionC(7) a 
graptore ^lon; (8) a carpentry-mechanics section;' (9) a 
pipefittw, repair, or installation mechanics section ; (10) a laboratory 
for work with house painting techniques; (11) a machine assemUj 

laboratory ; arid (12) a machine construction section.* 

Arts acti vities are provided for by : A theater for stage plays and 

* 8w K N. MedToakll, iVoMMlka«ii<e V SABS; pL sr. 
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movies; a hall for concerts and dances; music rooms for glee dubs, 
orchestras, or for private lessons; and an auditorium seating some 150 
people for lectures. There also is a library and a' reading room, sev- 
eral studios for painting ahd sculpture, and facilities for games and 
sports. There are rooms where younger children may engage jn hand- 
icrafts and art work or where they m^ r^ or listen to stories. 

Since Pioneer Palaces are centers for cultural education where 
values are to be inculcated, draperies, carpets, sculpture and paint- 
ings, plush furniture and ornate fixture are purposely designed to ex- 
pose children to luxurious surroundings. . 

In charge of a Pioneer Palace is a staff consisting of the director, 
his assistant, the bursar, general office employees, and instructors. In 
1955 a( onerof the Pioneer Palaces in Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian 
SSR, 80 full-time and 120 part-time instructors ifere reported to be" 
directing approximately 400 clubs or circles. Many instructors are 
regarded a^ authorities in their particular fields — professors, chem- 
ists, physicists, engineers, musicians, artists, ballet mistresses, athletic 
coaches. According to reports, theyjrequently “donate” part of their 
time. A certain amount of such “socially useful” work is required of 
every Soviet cititen. 

Opportunities fok* experience in government are provided through 
election of members to the “Pion^r’s Conunittee.” In addition, circles 
have their young chairmen and secretaries who help circle instructors. 
Pioneer Houses are modest versions of the Palaces. 




ntral Houses for the Arts Education of Children 


Music, art, dramatics, and Ipmdicrafts organized on an extracurricu- 
lar basis are supervised and directed by regional institutions kno^ as 
“Central Houses for the Arts Education of Children.” Hero research 
is carried out on types of activities to be made available and meth- 
ods of presentation. Groups of youngsters participate in experi- 
mental programs at the^Central Houses under research staff super- 
visiop.' The staff studies and discusses songs, plays, dances, games, 
and craft work and writes up projects it considers worthy of introduc- 
tion elsewhere. V<* 

Central Houses are responsible for publishing songs, playsy games, 
and dances; issuing instruction manuals on methods of organization 
and presentotion ; distributing aids and directions to those working in 
this field ; and training leaders add instmcton — ^particula|:ly those 
for the communist youth organizations. In addition, Central Houses 
maintain oorrespondenoe advisory service. 
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Other Organized Aetivttlee 

Young Naturalist SUtions have' been designed for boys and ^rls 
especially interested in living tbings. Tbey, too, are organized botb * 
centrally and locally, witb tbe central ^tions providing directiim and 
assistance tbrougb regular publication of syllabuses and courses of 
instruction and through correspondence with >oung naturalists 
throughout the Soviet Union. Youngsters, are encotiraged to collect 
specimens of local flora and hiuna, and (lerform simple planting,g 7 aft- 
ing, and soil experiments. ‘ 

Technical Stations are clubs where boys and girls' are taught to 
mate things and to obeerve-how they work. Two or three days a week 
pupils with an invoitive or mechanical bent are scheduled to meet and, 

“ under the guidance of science teachers or engineers, construct working 
models of planes and boats, build and assemble radio transmission 
and reception apparatus, and participate in similar activities. 

Children s Raflways and Childrents Fleets, used primarily during 
sununer, holidays and on Sundays, provide another type of extracur- 
ricular activity planned for its educational value. More than a dozen 
junior-sized railways in various cities of the USSR are maintained, 

. operated, and ipmiag^ by boys and girls between the a^ of 11 and 
17 who have received instruction from railwf^ engineers. ~Ra^h train 
b*® about 8 cars large enough for aavei^- children and runs on som e 
2^ miles of track. Children’s Fleets of motor and sailing craft at 
some of the Soviet sea and river ports are organized in a similar way. 

Sports for children are receiving increasing attention both as a 
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re^t of official interest in achieving international prestige in the ath- 
letic arena and as a means of combatting delinquency and hooligan- 
ism. Sports circles in schools and clubs are expanding as* more 

Iren’s sports 
water sports 

Theaters 

The theater is extensively used in the Soviet Union as an extracur- 
ricular activity for youth. Because Soviet boys and girls under 16 
years of age are prohibited by law from attending adult movies or 
theatric^ performances in the evening, authorities provide special 
, movies and plays for schcMl children. These performances — many of 
thena free or with low admission fees — ^are integrated with the school 
curriculum. ^ 

(^ildren’s theatere, each with permaneifl orchestra, producers, scene 
designers, and workshops for making properties and costumes, are 
, located in various centers in the Soviet Union; The Casts are com- 
posed'of professional actors. Associated with some of these theaters 
are schools for training future actors, producers, and other theatrical 
talent An educator is usually included in the staff to mainti^in liaison 
with the schools. Plays called for in the school syllabus are included 
in the regular repertory, and, although the production plans generally 
are drawn up for the entire year, schools may request a special play 
connected with some subject pupils are studying. 

An increMing number of free puppet theaters cater to the entertain- 
ment of children under 7. pentral puppet theaters with workshops 
and libraries, guide local theaters in costuming, story selection, and 
staging techniques Animal and fairy stories are the usual themes of 
puppet shows, with plenty of vocal music incorporated in the produc- 
tions. Children come in parties from kindergartenaor are brought by 
Aeir families. Traveling companies give puppet shows to children 
in rural areas. 

Performances for primary school children are given in the after- 
noon after classes. Plays for secondary school pupils — 12 to 17 or 18 
years of age— are scheduled for about 6 V m. Children generally 
attend in school parties; those whose behavior at School has been nn- 
ntisfactory may be excluded as punishment. Plays presented are 
those considered suitable to the age level of the audience. Popular 
with primary school childrett are the fairy tales and children’^ stories 
of mwy lands presented as plajw or operettas. .Dramatised versions 
of Kipling’s Jyut So Storieg and of liowgli are frequent presentations 


coaches and athletic directors are being trained; chih 
sMffiims are being built in the larger cities. Supei^ised 
srA^wing in favor. 
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Adventure storiee— some of them dealing with war heroes and inci- 
dents — are equally popular. 

The older age group see classics such as Romeo and Juliet or plays 
dealing with “the great adventure of socialist construction” or with the 
life and workof'those considered to be great scientists. In this way 
^e Soviet U||M^ hopes to motivate youth for careers in science and 
industry. • 

One of the comp<Snent8 of. the Union-Republic Ministry of l?ulture 
is the Chief Directorate of Cinema photography — responsible for cre- 
ation and pi^uction of films considered desirable for the education 
and entertainment 3f the Soviet people. Producing movies for 
children is the responsibility of a section of this Chief Directorate, 
working in collaboration with the republic ministries of education, 
^fovies are made far school children “in accordance with our rrauests 
and directions,” stat^i^e Minister of Education in the RSFSR in a 
conversation with Williitei_ Benton who visited the Soviet Union in 
1955,* 

' 

The 1954 film catalog distributed by the Union-Republic Ministry of 
Culture li^ts 937 titles for children, many grouped aroi^d basic sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. Those relating to astronomy, for 
example, deal with such topics as the universe, thunder and lightning, 
solar and lunar eclipses, the rainbow, the changing of the seasons^ 
and the sun. Sample titles of movies about physics include : “A Drop 

W ater,” “Inihe World of Crystals,” “In the Laboratory of the Sun,” 
“Rays of the Sp^rum,” and “Marked Atoms.” 

While a majority of the children's films are produced specifically 
to supplement class lessor^ many films, reportedly excellent by US 
stiandards, deal with Soviet industry, agriculture, physical culture 
and sports, medicine, fire-fighting, traffic regulations, and arts, .^s 
with theatrical presentations, movies are produced for special age 
groups. 


Broadcasting 


Radio and television are becoming more important in the extracur- 
ricular life of Soviet school children. No restrictions in the USSR bar 
tjie broadi^sting or televising of the latest plays, films, operas, concerts, 
ballet performances, S3rmphoniee, or sports events considered ap- 
propriate for school childr^ Radio programs are available 24 houm 
a day on approximately 10 million privately owned sets (compared 

* '‘'William Beaton Beporta on the Toioe of the KremUa” (Bdncatlonal and 
Claearoom Fllma), Tke JBSe Mnepelopeedtm BHtmnmiea Book of tho Tour 
(Cycago: P. F. Collier A ^^on, 1006). Peatnre artlde. ngM onnumbered. 
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vith about 110 mj^ion in the US in ie same year, 1963) and on ap- 
proximately 30 million loud-speakers set up in public places and wired 
to community antennas. Radio Moscow, reports William Benton, de- 
votes about 50 percent of its time to good music, 80 percent to drama, 
and 20 perwnt to oral presentation— news, international affairs, sports, 
popular science, agriculture, talks by people in industry, government, 
and arts, and children's programs. 

Soviet television programs are available only during the evenings 
Monday through Saturday, and from 2 to 11 : 80 p. m. on Sundays. 
' They consist primarily of major dramatic productions, operas, and 
ballet performances— generally live — running from 2 ^ to 8 hours. 
There are also feature and educational films running from 30 to 90 
minutee. While in 1965 there were reported to be 1 million privately 
owned television sets plus thousands of publicly owned ones, the 
USSR hopes by 1968 that 6 or 7 million sets will be privately owned. 
Mr. Benton noted that there were 33V^ million TV receivers in ^e US 
in 1966, but only from 7 to 10 million outside the US. ^ 

He reports; “Broadcasting within the Soviet Union, both radio and 
television, is far less thoroughly exploited for propaganda purposes 
than we Americans might suppose, in view of our own experience 
with its potentialities in advertising and politics.” < He quotes Mr. 
Skachko, Deputy Minister of Culture in the Ukraine, as saying th^t 
no politics is carried on programs for children under ten “because 
they wouldn’t listen as for the older youngsters, “we try to give 
them an idea of what is happening in the world— and one lectuiw a 
week is to help them understand Marxism as taught them in the 
schools.” 


Vacation Activities 

I 

Under Party and State auspices organized vacation actiVitiee are 
planned to provide supervision for many of the children otherwise 
unattended because both patents work. During the summer, groups 
of school children attend numerous Pioneer camps and hundreds of 
other children attend camps organized ly trkde unions of which their 
^ parents are members. 

s Under the guidance of more than 100 children’s excursion and tour- 
ist centers, thousands of pupils are taken on tripe within the USSR. 
Some go on hiking tours or climb mountains. Others take <yc)ing tripe. 
Stillhth^rs explore rivers by boat or raft. Itineraries prescribed often 


tIUd, (BroadcaiClnf). 
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include visits t© historical spots, construction sites, plants and 
fa^tori^ and model collective and State farms. Children camp out 
of doors at ni^ht Part of the program includes prepairing collections 
of plants, butterflies, other insects, rocks, and so on for presentotioo 
to schools in the fall. Leaders of these summer activities usually are 
school teachers, senior Pioneer leaders, or students training to be 
teachers and senior leadera 

Winter holidays are equally planned and supervised. Children are 
taken to visit Mhibitions of work done by pupils in the dobs of young 
technicians, biologists, model; aircraft builders, and similar groups. 
Young chemists, physicists, historians, and nature-lovere hold coo- 
ferenres and'science fairs in larger urban cities. A program of chil- 
dren’s sports events is also mapped out for the holidays. Hockey 
championship contests, ice skating competitions, ski meets, and other 
contests are all wganiced by the State. 

'^viet museums and exhibitions welcome school children. Some 
800 school classes reportedly visit the Tretyakov Ait Gallery of Mos- 
cow during the holiday period. The Leningrad Henftitage arranges 
excursion^ for children and provides a aeries of special lectures for 
pupils from uppcj^-grades to acquaint them with its collection and ' 
tite history of Russian and world art The Lenin Museum of Moscow • 
ap{wints children’s guides to serve school childrenv during the winter 
holidays. A series of lectures on celestial bodies and the solar system 
is giyen at the Kiev planetarium. , ' 


In some cities such.as Riga,-capitol of the Latvian SSR, winter rec- 
reation camps are opened for the holidays. The childWn spend a good 
part of the day in the open air, engaging in q>or{a^^ games. In ad- 
dition, camps hold morning and evening gatWirigs for discussion of 
such topics as “the peace effort of the Soviet peoples,” “the great con- 
struction projects of communism,” “the achievements of Soviet science 
and technology,” new books, and so forth. 

Since the Communist Party does not recognise religion, Christmas 
orHanukkah celebrations are not authorised for Soviet children. In- 
stead, the State subsdtutes New Year festivities, with a Orandftither 
Frost instead of SantarClans and a New Year’s Fir Tree instead of the 
Christinas Tree. In some 860 cities of the USSR New Tear^ ftetivals 

are arranged by the Party and State through the trade unions. 

fir trees are set up in commhnity craiters-mlubs, schools, Pslacea of 
Culture, theaters, and Pioneer Palaces and Houses. 

,^e lar|Bat celebration takes place in the white gf 

Columns <n the Moecow House of iSrade Ummis where a huge fir tn^ '' 
is lavishly decorated. The lobbies of the Hall of Columns are deco- 
rated by State-supported artists and sculptors. Visitora come fram 
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around the country to see the tree, which stays lighted for 2 weeks. 
Parties for children include dancing around the tree (p. 126), per- 
formances by trained animals, puppet- plays, and dramatic scenes • 
presented by State-supported actors. 

Extracurricular activities^ in the Soviet Union form a definite part 
of the educational program and serve simultaneously as media through 
which communist ideas and ideals are to be impressed upon the minds 
of children. They are intended to mold the development of boys and 
girls to make use^l servants of the Party and the State. 
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ChaplSK VII 
Vocational Training 




■ N THE USSR where skilled and semiskilled manpower ^Sr^ctory, 
office, and farm has been in crilical supply for many years ami 
where industrialization and mecluinization have intensified demand, 
vocational training and* retraining have been accorded considerable 
attention. The function of the training is to enable men and women to 
a^uire or improve their skills, knowledge, working habits, and Yt- 
titudes to make them capable workers for the communist caui|^ 
Vocfrional plication in the I'SSR is training for a specific job or 
ty^ of work in industry 'or agriculture, with instructional programs 
reflecting diiferent ami constantly changing occupational needs. Tliis 
chapter, therefore, merely outlines in general terms the types of voca- 
tional training for industry and agricultuiv for Soviet youth. 

. Unlike the US wliete ealensive vocational education is'an integral 
part of public school offerings, the Soviet Union maintains a variely of 
terminal vocationail programs which are administratively and organi- 
zationally separate from the regular scliool system. Training is avail- 
able to per^ns over the age of 14 in a network of schools administered 
federally by the Chief Directorate of I>abpr Reserves under the USSR 
Council of Mini^rs and in schools, courses, and on-the-job training 
pn^grams organized by ministries or other governmental agencies for 
their own employees or for workers for whom they are primarily 
responsible. 

Vocational training fof industry is offered in : (1 ) Basic elemenUiy 
vo<»tional schools; (2) 1- and 2-year vocational technical schools 
traininggraduates of the Iff-year school in specified technical trades; 
(8) State and employer-operated schools and courses ranging in length 
from 8 months to^ years; and- (4) formal and informal on-the-job 
^^Md job-related training programs organized hy individual factories, ' 
'‘'"plianta, and*other econoipic units. 
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Basic Elemental^ Vocational Schools 
for industry 

Basic vocational schools train adolescents for industrial employment 
as semiskilled and skilled workers. These schools^ sometimes referred 
to as lower professional educational institutions (nizshie profes- 
sional -nye uchebnye za^^eniya), are known popularly as “labor re- 
serve schools since three of the four principal ty|>e8 of training 
projrrams offered are undW the Labor Reserves Adniinistration. The 
four types are ; 

1. ^hools for factory and plant traininjf or FZV schools 
( fabrichno-urvodskie uchilishcha) with courses of 12 to 18 months' 
duration^priraqrily to train workers for lijjht industry. Although an 
integrAl part of the elementary vocational training program, these 
schools are managed by plants and factones to which they are at- 
tached! They are not part of thedabor reserves system. 

2- Factory apprentice or FZO schools (shkoly fabrichno-zavodskogo 
obucheniya) with 6-month to 1-year courses to train youtlis between 
16 and 19 years of age, irrespective of previous education, as semi- 
skilled workers for basic industries (concrete workers, stonecutters, 
house painleca, streetcar line^pairmen, plaste^rs, and mass-produc- 
tion workers). • • / 

3. Two-year trade schools (remeslennye uchilishcha) open to boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 and*17 (usually with 7-year education), 
offering training in different trades,' primarily for work in ocean 
and river transport, in the communications industry (printing and 
publishing), and in metallurgical, clwmical, mining, and petroleum 
indufitries. 

4. Railroad schools (zhefeznodorozhnye uchilishcha) similar to the 
trade schools. They pi^pare machinists' hel^r^ traffic control work- 
ers, mechanic for repairing locomotives and railroad cars, and book- 
keepers. 

i 

FZU Schools 

*^e system^fc training of an Uidustrial labor force was undertaken 
in the first years of the Soviet regime. In 1 920 schools for factory and 
plant training— FZU schools— were set up primarily ii^ the metal and 
textile industries. By 1Q21, 43 such schools were re|M>rted with 2,000 
pupils. The ey^em spread to other fields of industry, and by 1923 
50,000 pupils were reported to be in FZU schools. 


■■'V- 
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During the 1920’s a large percentage of the youth enrolled in FZU 
.^hools were semiliterate. The period of training, therefore, was of 

I ul educational subjects occupying 

half the in^rucUonal time or 4 hours a day in the first 2 W 8 years, and 

^ ^ ^ final year. Vocational and industrial training ab*- 

remaining in each 8-hour day, • As the educational 
^Lo"® applicants improved, the FZU courses were shortened. 

Sin^ 1933 most of them extend from 12 to 18 months, with a few last- 
Jing 2 years, ^ 

The ^ri<^ of greatest growth was between 1930 and 1932, when' 
if; e ® 7^^ reported to have had 1,700,000 pupils. During the 
rst -year plan (1929-32), FZU schools reportedly trained ‘450,000 
workers for mdustry; a goal of 2.5 million trained worl^eis> Was set 
for the second 5-yfear plan. FZU enrollment in selected years ‘ was 
announced as follows : j 

Year | _ 

JQ 21 • I Enrollment 

iooQ. 2.000 

* 1926 ■ ^ ^000 

1920 ^ ~ ■ 000 

163, OOQ 

1.170,000 

224,262 

: 242,236 

Directors of these schools are responsible to ministries of educa- 
tion for teaching procedures and t6 the administrative sUff of the 
particular economic agency sponsoring the school for maintenance, 

nnancial support, and technical and productive aspects involved in 
training. 

The director is assisted by a council composed of the instructors, • 
a representative of the local trade union concerned, a member of the 
factory management, the school doctc r, and a' representative of the 
school’s Parjy Unit. 

Since 19^ students 15 to 18 years of age have been admitted to 
programs in which about 80 percentTof ^e training is concentrated 6n 
vocational infraction and production practice and 20 percent on gen- 
ial information concerning the work tlWy are training for, on polit- 
• ical indoctrination, and on physical education. 

* • E. N.'Med 7 n 8 kll, Prosvetchenle v 888R, p. 181. • ^ 

^ A. Plnkevlch. 8cience and Education in the t^8R (New York : G. P, Putnam's - 
Sons, 1935). p. 64. • 

•EoPthaya Bovetekaya Enteiklopediya, Vol, 


1932’*_ 

1938*. 

1939*. 


-V- 

.. 4 . 


(1926). p. 548-60. 
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Labor Reserve System 

•*“* were built, the shortaim 

of skilM and semiskilled labor became of: major concern. To heS 
mert this urgent requirement the Presidium of the USSR Suprenm 
Soviet an^unced a decree on October 2, 1940, on the State labor re- 

* <*^ree declared that “the State was faced 
with ^he taA of further expanding industiy which entails a steady 
flow of new labor forces to the mines, the tra^rUtion ^sterns, and 
^ plants and factories.” j ««>, »«u 

This decree established the current Soviet method of planned, com- 
pulsory labor recruitment It ordered the conscription of from 800 - 
000 to 1,000,000 boys annually for industrial training to be drawn from 
urban areas and collective farms. 

The original edict required chairmen of collective farms to select 2 
boys bpd 14-16 years for the trade and raUroad schools and 2 boys 
apd .1^17 to to trained in the FZO schools for every 100 members of 
the collective farms between the ages of 14 and SlP-toughly 600,000. 
Uty ^viete of Deputies were required to furnish yearly a niiinber 
established by the USSR CouncU of People’s Commissars. The fact 
that a 'fixed iiercentage was established for farm boys and a flexible ' 
number for those in cities indicates that one intent of the decree was to 
force large numbers of boys to leave farms for industry. <^ccording 
to newspaper accounts, between 1940 and 1946 an average of 600,000 
labor reservists were graduated each year. It seems probable that a 

large percentage came from the farms. : 

The labor reserve schools have a practical puiipoee. No official claim 

18 made that they aim to raise the general cultural level of younir 
^ple enrolled. The late A. S. Shcherbakov, then a member of the 
I olitburo, stated shortly.after the schools were Organized that the sys- 
tem was directed against those “who mistakenlyl understood the right 
to work to mean the right to choose their own pl^ce of employment in 
disregard of the interests and needs of the State.^ • 

The organization of studies in the trade, railr^d and FZO voca- 
tional whools rests with the Chief Directorate of LaW Reserves under 
the USSR CouncU of Ministem.^ It is up to the Ubor Rese^S- 
rectorate to work out the curriculums and educatioA plans, prescribe 
textbooks, and eliminate shortcominge . in operation of the schools. 

*N. J.^ldyrev, Direkyttvp, Vol. 2, p. 109-11, "O Goradaratveiinykh TmdoTxkh ' 
Rexerrakh BSSB.” i 

*i*ra«<fa, Jao.22,1041. \ 

* Between 1040 and 1063, the U88B Ministry of Labo^^Beaervee. ' 
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TJpoii t^e unions and local Party organizations, including Komr 
,»onu>U, 'm each plant, noted Pravda on September 21, 1964, lies the 
responsibility for instilling in pupils of these educational establish- 
nientsl the best traditions of the working class, a high production 
discipline, the spirit of collectivism, a love for their future trade, and 
a striving to increase labor productivity and improve the quality in- 
dices or labor.” 

On Jine 19, 1947 a further decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR “ extended recruitment to girls as well as boys. 
Since tnen, girls ag6d 15 to 16 have been coilbcripted for trade and rail- 
road scHmI^ and girls aged 16 to 18 have been drafted .for.factory ari<l 
plant twining schools. The 1947 decree also, extended the recruit- 
ment agd limit of boys for the railroad and trade achooW to if^^wtead 
of 15) aim for FZO schools to 18 (instead of 17). Boys as old as 19* 
were drafted to be trained for underground -work in mines and as 
. steel worlters,.furnace attendants, rolling-press workers, diggers, weld- 
ers of heitt-treatment furnaces, and drillers for metallurgical and oil 
industries] 

By 195^6 more than 3,000 trade, railroad, and FZO schools were 
reported irtth approximately 350,000 enrolled. During their first 15 
years the ^iets report that they trained more than 7i^ million young 
workers in 500 specialties and trades. 

Boys and ^rls ranging from 14 to 19 yekrs of age are admitted with- 
out examinatJon. Until the early 1960’s, it is reported that many had 
completed onljr 4 or 6 years of educatfen ; by 1952 almort aU who were 
admitted had 7 years of education. Since then, completion of the 
7-year school been the commonly accepted education minimum. 
A small percentage of the annual enrollment is said to be filled by 
students who voluntarily apply; students are usually drafted by local 
labor reserve orAnizations authorized to fill vacancies. 

Draft policies hVve varied since 1940. In general recruits have been 
conscripted on the\following priority basis: (1) Children neither en- 
rolled m school noi( regularly employed; (2) over-age pupils in the 
7-year school (repeakers of one oiKwo grades because of poor scholastic 
or attendance records) ; and (3) pupils in the 7-year schools from 
rural ai^ .Pupils m the senior secondaiy grades ( VIII-X) or semi- 
professional schools ftechnicums) are automatically exempted. 

Ubor reserve schook like other Soviet vocational schools are free; 
trainees are provided With room, boaid, uniforms, and work clothes. 
Soviet statements report that on the average the State spends 8,000 
rubles on ea ch enrollee in^ vocational schools; there is evidence that the 

•Vladimir OaoTskl, Soviet CivU Law. (Ann Arbor: Universitj of Hlcbisaa 
Law School, 1948.) VoLl,p.«^l. ' 
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State has not operated these schools at a loss. The training program in- 
cludes industrial vork experience for which trainees are paid a per- 
wntage of the standard wage rate-ranging from 33 to 60 percent in 
the trade and railro^ schools and from 60 to 80 percent in the F20 
Mhools. The moome received by the State from such work performed 

cbth^"^d*f^””^^ expenses incurred for housing, 

A survey of reports of former trainees indicates that each program 
18 different In general, the program of studies depends on the spe- 
cialty for which training is given, and on the amount of previous edu- 
cation trainees have. 

It IS difficult to present a representative curriculum for a basic 2- 

of specialties 

. offei^ Trainees in trade schools learning to repair industrial equip- 
ment, and to as^ble and mount equipment and construction ma- 
clunery follow the general curriculum pattern presented in table 16, 

vocational training occupies from 
77,3 to 80.2 percent of the total number of instruction hours, with the 
time allott^ to pneral educational subjects, political instruction, and 
physical ^ucation ranging from 19.8 percent foi pupils who have 
completed grade VII to 22.7 percent for others. Of the total curricu- 
lum time, 39 percent (1,286 hours) is allotted to general instruction 
and 61 percent (2,033 hours) to industrial training. 

The A^demic yrar is divided into 4 quarters, beginning the firet of 
September and endmg the middle of June for the first-year class and a 
week later for those who are graduating. Winter vacation the firet 
part of January extends for ten day& Instruction is conducted 6 hours' 
^y, 6 days a week the first year and 7 hours a day, 6 days a week the 
second year, with daily alternating periods of industrial training and 
classiwm instruction. In the third and fourth quarters of the s^nd 
year the cl^us has industrial training, 7 hours daily except for the last 
8 weeks when students are required to work 8 hours daily at an assigned 
job in ii^stry and prepare a written description of what they have 
done, l^us, these vocational students are introduced to the Soviet 
industrial repme first in industrial training in school workshops and 
in s neighboring factory or plant. 

Otoe former trainee of a construction trade sdiool between 1946 and 
1947, recalled that some trainees had classes in the morning while others 
we^e engaged in practial projects in groups of 10 to 40 at work sites in 
the area. In the^ afternoon groups were reversed. In additimi to 
classre and practical experience, pupils spent considerable time in 
schwl workshops. They also studied arithmetic, Russian, and some 
technical German. Five hours of physical training a week were the 
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Tabl« 15.-Currioulum of 2-Yoor Trado Sehoolo SpMiallzIng in tha 
Aaaamblinf, and Mounting of Induatrial Equipmant 
and Conatruotlon Maehinary: 1054-«S< 


Subject 


Industrial training 

Elements of technology 

Types of materials 

Dieting 

M athematiee 

Phyeira.ll ” 

Russian language 

Political instruction, 

Physical education ] ” 

Survey of the general technology of metals 

Elementary principles of technical mechanlCT.' 
Elemen^ principles of electrical technotogy. 


Total*. 


Number of hours for 
students with — 


4 to 6 years 
of schooling 


,033 

338 

80 

167 

155 

103 

138 

167 

138 


l^tlf 


7 years of 
schooling 


3,033 

366 


155 


167 

138 

138 

155 

70 


S,Slt 


P- Minlsteratro 

Proeyeehcheniya S8F8R, Ucbpedgla, 1966).. 

•Not In original table. 


rule, part of which was premilitery traipin g in use of infantry weapons 

including heavy nutchine guns and roordb^ 

At the work sites hr^-year trainees were not permitted to work; they 
watched what was being done. The instructor explained operational 
details they did not understand. Second-year pupils worked under the 
Bu^rvision of the teacher and the foreman of the construction crew. 
Although this apprentice training program had its drawbacks, this 
foi^r tramee observed that training was sufficient to produce skilled 
builderjL The boys were graded on their daUy work and on final ex- 
aminations at the end of the apprentice period. Those who did not 
^ pass were forced to take poorly paid jobs as general laborers. " 

FZO schools have programs lasting from 6 months to 1 year, depend- 
ing upon speciality. These programs include industrial training at 
the school and on-the-job, and 100 hours of instruction in the technical 
roncepts considered important in their specialty and in elements of 
• industry schools (gomopromyshlennie 

shkoly) give a 1-year couiseu One who attended such a course said 
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that he received a summons to report to a mining:‘apprentice school. 
There he panted his credentials required for admission : Passport,* 
birth certificate, autobiography, application questionnaire, 3 photo* 
j^phs, certificate of completion of primary school and medical cer- 
tificate. No entrance examinations were required. 

Over 250 boys recruited ^m the Ipcal area were divided into 4 
training groups:' Timberm^ loaders, cutters, and drillers. Each 
group was divided into platoons of 16 to 20 each. At the head of each 
'^platoon was a mining foreman, a specialist in the activity in which the 
group was to be trained. 

During the first month instruction was given on types of coal, its 
quality, composition, positions of coal layers, and coal-mining proce- 
dures. ^ During this initial period there were lectures and homework 
was assigned. The trainees were then<taken to a' coal mine every day 
where they worked under supervision of the platoon leader. Trainees 
were furnished two uniforms (military-t^ tunic ^d trousers), a- 
pair of shoes, stockings, underwear, a heavy double-breasted coat^ and 
a military-type cap. 

Graduates of the labor reserve schools are mobilized workers obli- 
gati to work for 4 successive years at the particular factory, min«^ 
construction site, or oil field, to which they have been assigned. Job 
• assignments are handled through the Chief Directorate of Labor Re- 
senw imd its local organs. The State Inspection Board controlling 
utilization of labor is responsible for seeing that graduates work at 
jobs for which they are qualifii and that enterprises where they are 
employed comply with' requirements governing utilization of trained 
•personnel. Graduate so aligned receive prevailing wages for " 
workers of their ratings. Time spent in training is credited in the . 
individual’s labor book as part of his record. 

A graduate, if o^ered to work in a location other than his home 
town, is by law mtitled to receive transportation, including luggage, 
to his destinatitm and 7% rubles for daily travel expenses. At the * 
designated place of wo^k he is entitled to accommodation in a board- 
inghouM and an advance of 800 rubles which is to be paid back through 
wage deductions during the next 6 months. After 8 months at work 
he may ^ly for a loan up to 2,000^ rubles for clothing and household 
Items. The loan IS to be repaid within 2 years through equal, monthly 
deductions from his eikitiipgs. 

Bt« 7 person in the Borlet Union of IS xean or otot Is obliged to carry with 
^ataUtlinesan liileriMliksiPQrt It Is a requisite tor entrance Into any 
educational Institution or empioynient and for morentetat from one part of the 
ewintry to anothip/ F«r further details on its use In the U 88 B see Oeorae 8 . 
Counts, The CAolleaye of BooM BioeotUm (New Xo 3 t : UcGraw-HUl Book Ool . 

Inc., 18 B 7 ) p, 181-86. 
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Before J;he expiration of his 4 years of compulsory serTioe,'the 
gr^uate may not be discharged by the director of the plant or enter- 
prise to which he has been assigned, nor can be quit his jbb. If he 
leaves of his own accord, he is liable to court prosecution for desertion, 
an offense punishable by a term in prison and subsequent reassignment 
to the job he left 

Table 16 below reveals a significant decrease in the number Jf gradu- 
ates from labor reserve schools. By the end of World War II these 
schools were fairly well established, and graduates required to 
l^lp with reconstruction. The year 1M8 marked the^igh point of 
the program, with over one million reported enrolled that year. Since 
then the number of graduates has declined— proportionally more rap- 
idly in the FZO schools than in the trade and railroad schools. This 
decline appears to be a consequence of compulsory 7-year education 
. imd extension of 10-year education which latter has reduced the num- 
ber of students available for training in later reserve schools. 


Table 16.— lluinbM> of Studonta Trained In Voeatlenal Schoola of the 
State Labor R aaarv oa for Induatry: 1 940-58 ' 


Type of vocational training program 

Number trained in — 

1941-51 

1046-50 

1951-55 

1 

t 

S 

4 

Technical training schools. 



07 nnn 

3-year trade and railroad schools 

685,000 

1, 034, 000 

uuu 
719 000 

FZO schools and mining .schools (0 




months to 1 year) 

f 

1, 700, 000 

2,368,000 

900,000 

TOTAL 

t.47i.SM 

— fr 

U7u,m 


‘ TaentraTnoe Statwticheakoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Miniatrov E(88R, Narodnoe 
K^tyauipo 8S^R; SkUitliche$kii Sbomik (Moekva; Goaudarstvennoe Sutteti- 
ebeakoe Iidatel’atvo, 1950), p. 197. 


During the yeare of World War II, acquiring suitable instructors 
WM a problem. Officials discovered that a highly skilled worker 
might not be a good teacher since effective teaching requires both prac- 
tical knowledge and an ability to explain clqarly the methods of work 
involved. Consequratly, the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves 
began to set up semiprofesenonal schools (technicnms) to train skilled 
workers as teachers for all 3 types of schools. 

Such a ^Knicim in Moscow, for example, enrolls only those who 
nave graduated with excellent records from a 2-year trade or railroad 
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^ool. During the 4-year technicum course studenta continue their 
induslrial apprenticeship at local plants and acquire teaching practice 
at neighboring labor reserve schoola By the time students complete 
' the course at this Moscow semiprofessional school, they- are expected 
to have m^ered one of three basic trades: (1) Machinist-mechanic 
(for mwhiiie tool repair work) ; (2) electrician (for jobs equipping 
industrial enterprises) ; and (3) radio technician-mechanic. 

^me of the vocational schools have workshops, lecture halls, and' 
laboratorieyrith visual aids and samples of up-to-date machines and 
tools for deifionstration and student practice. In some schools training 
metal cutters^ for example, sections have been set up in training work- 
^lops with the latest Soviet high-speed cutting tools and machines. 
Reimrts from some other schools indicate serious shortages bf modem 
equipment and critical lack of space. 

During the time when trainees Are not in classes or on work projects, 
they are expected to Uke part in activities of a political, cultural, and 
recrMtional nature. The director of a labor reserve school has a 
special assistant for “cultural-upbringing'’ work (pomoshchnik di- 
rektora) whose sole responsibility is to provide extracurricular activ- 
ities for trainees and in particular to supervise their political education. 
Trainees who participate in musical groups sponsored by the author- 
ities are occasionally sent to, such communist international youth 
festiyalA as have been held in Prague, Budapest, and Berlin. 

Athletic activity is strongly encouraged. An All-Union Labor Re» 
serves Sports ^iety has been organized, with local branches in schools • 
devoted to skiing, fencing, boxing, marksmanship, and other activities. 

In 1954-55, 6,343 technical circles with 100,000 active participants 
were reported to be functioning in labor reserve schools.^ The work 
classed as the best in tlti^ circles is submitted to city, district, regional, 
and republic exhibitions, and winning projects are exhibited in the 
national “All Union Exhibition of Technical Work” in Moscow. 

Holidays during the school year are not spent at the discretion of 
pupils < they are carefully planned by the State. Lectures are sched- 
uled on socio-political, technical, literary, and art themes; and, where 
possible, excureions are conducted. Attendance at such activities is 
compulsory. *I^e photograph on page 139 shows such a group of 
trade school trainees at the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts. 

The law setting up these trade, railroad, and FZO schools spwifically 
provided that they could be called upon to fulfill “elemenUry produc- 
tion orders of the State.” For the years 1940 to 1948, the value of 
student output was estimated to be between 7 and 8 billion rubles. Ac- 
cording^ the USSR, in 2 years during World War II*one of the 


^lavettia, Oct. 2.1W. 
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schools manufactured 30,000 mines and reconditioned 6,0Q0 rifles, 280 
guiis, and 240,000 navigational instruments for the Soviet Air Force. 
That the Soviet labor reserve program depends on compulsory con- 
sctiption of young boys and girls, often against their will and in op- 
position to their personal aspirations, must he remembered ip assessing 
its methods and achievements. 


Vocational Technical SchoolSv 


On “September 20, 1954, a new vocational training program began 
in the Soviet Union ip technical schools (tekhnicheskic uchilishcha) 
geared to train junior technical perwnnel and qualified workeis from 
among graduates of the 10-year secondary school. The program is 
administered by the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserved 

It was established because the expansion of 10-y.ear secondary edur 
cation in the USSR betweeii 1961 and 1966 resulted in higher educa- 
tional institutions being unable to absorb the secondary school grad- 
uates. It was discovered that instead of taking jobs right away, many 
of the 70 percent not absorbed in higher educational institutions were 
staying at honje preparing to take entrance examinations the follow;- 
ing year. Despite efforts of the State to “re-orient” Soviet young 
people, it was found that the tradition persisted among them that those 
who have received a secondary education should not work p’ith their 
hands. For example, of the 25,000 reported graduates from Lenin- 
grad schools in 1953, 400 were willing to take jobs in factoriea . Since 
secondary school gradual have had no training for employment in 
the national economy, it was decided to make available 1- and 2-year 
vocational programs to attract greater numbers to the labor force. 

In September U955, Soviet authorities reported admission of 88,000 
10-year graduates to these programs, 31,000 more than the previous 
year, with the first graduating class numbering 27,000. As of the 
1955-66 school year, about 460 • of these technical schools were said to ' 
be functioning. ' 

Recent annoqpoements of technical school offerings included' 249 
kinds of .vocational traiPing in 10 major worlcer categories : metal- 
lurgical; chemical industry and oil refining; constructicm, woodwork- 
ing, pulp and paper; .water transport; railroad; power, radio, and 

* On Aug. le, 10B5. Pravda reported that 268 aohooul^d been ofganlaed during 
tbe 1054-55 academic year; Trud reported on Sept 16^ 1805 that 176 new schools 
bad been opened. 
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oonununicfttions^ motsl j cool uid ore mining j A^^riculturftl j And junior 
technical.* 

The schoola admit without further examination persona between 
the ages of 17 and 25 who have graduated from secondary school and 
who are not employed. Applications are addressed to the director of 
the school selected and must include : the student’s maturity certificate, 
a certificate from his place of residence, a health certificate, and 8 
photographs. The student personally presents his internal passport 
to the school’s admission committee. 

Training in these schools is announced as free. Stipends equal to 
those prescribed foi- the 3rd-year students in specialized secondary 
schools (technicums) of the corresponding type are said to be awarded 
, (^t-of-town students are supposed to receive dormitory accommoda- 
tion. Students from children’s homes and children of disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are provided with 3 meals a day, uniforms, and 
an allowance of 30 rubles a month. 

Most of the programs last 1 year, a few 2 years. Instruction in ' 
basic theoiy and shop and laboratory I>ractice is given at the schools, 
and in production training on-the-job. The students study industrial 
electrical equipment, automatic industrial devices, and fundamentals 
of applied mechanics; they are expected to reinforce their knowledge 

•M. If. Delneko (eoMf.). Oie PotuehW Spettiarnotf ; BprmvoekmOc dtpa Oko»- 
Mvthtich Bnintd BhMif. (Ifoakva : Ifinlsteistvo Prasreahcbeiilva. UcfaDedaii. 
18O6)I».7>0l . 
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of drafting and learn to read and make production drawings and dia- 
grama In general, training is designed to enable graduates to mwter 
quickly Md ^ily such industrial techniques as may be required by 
tlieir job afflij^menta Grades for daily work,* demonstrated pro- 
ficiency in skills of the trade, and the final- examination mark deter- 
mioe the skilled labor rating the student receives with his graduation 
certincate designating his vocational specialty. 

The plants and factories requesting Students are required to con-' 
of those considered to be their best foremen and 
skilled workers as teachers of vocational aspects of the program. The 
wiUingness with which management complies has varied from in- 
ustry to indu^ry. Schools stem to bo more succctssful in obtaining 
the service of theory teachers than of practical workers. Insfruc- 
tional members at neighboring higher educational institutions^ 

are invited to give review lectures. 

IJr^tJio^h some schwl laboratories have been set up or made avail- 
able by the i^ponsible plant, frequently laboratories of higher edu- 
rtudi^* m the vicinity are used for required practical. 

Unlike remiprofessional schools (technicums), which have served 
m a small way as preparatory to higher technical training, voca- 
tional schools for fechnical trades are designed to be terminal to at- 
r*" industry those not accepts! by the higher educational 
imditutions and ^miprofessional schools. Young people who grad- 
uate with the rating of “excellent” and wish t6 continue their educv 
tion without abandoning their obligatory job assignments are said 
to have priority in admission to evening and corres|>ondence pro, 
gra^ subject to passing required entrance examination. 

schools were not fully ^ndardired as of 
1056 As Premier Bulganin has noted, at the present stage of its 
developnwnt, the Soviet economy needs technicians and skilled la- 

I® the Central Committee of the Communist 
arty on July 4, 1965, he said that the country was training a suffi- 
cient number of engineers and professional people for a while and 
ould concentrate on training j>e6ple for lower level jobs. These 
schools may receive increasing attention as efforts to supply additional 
sk 1 1 led laborers increase. 


Employer-Operated Schools and Courses 

f • ' 

Vocational schools and courses for young people and adults also 
are operated by ministries and governmental agencies to train pros- 
pective employees in professional trades, they i^re popuUrly known 
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M “prof echools” (professioij|ftrnye«likoly) and offer courses vailing 
in length from about 3 months to 2 years. Applicants include some 
persons with extensive education and some with little more tlian pri- 
mary schooling.’® 


On-the-Job in Industry^^ 

Soviet plants, factories, and other economic enterprises also have on 
the*job and ret mining progranis. 


• Individual-Brigada and Technical Minimum 

A 

In the USSR, “individual-brif^de" training is looked upon as the 
first step in the vocational training of new employees. Under this 
s^em foremep and Stakhanovites train «ew and unskilled^workers ' 
“in the process of production.” Sometimes this instruction is given 
to Kveral new employees at a time; that is, as a “brigade.”.' The 
“brigadier” assign^ the new worker to a variety of jobs and supervises 
him as he carries out assignments. As the learner grasps the work, 
he Is moved to more res|)on8ible jobs. .WHien sufficiently prepared, he 
IS aligned to work for which he has shown most aptitude. After a 
|>eriod of practical work and further individual or class coaching, the 

* new worker is assigned to what is calle<l the “technical minimunr 
course. 

(Obligatory Technical Minimum” was introduced for 
work|Fin the majpr industries, and textbooks were publi^ied for use 
in 8- and 6-month courts designed to train workers up to this mini- 
mum. These courses are attended chiefly by recently hired young 
workers. They. are given a survey of the plant and instruction in 
technical aspects and elementary theoretical principles relating to their 
jobs. Promotion is based on results of an examination at the end of the 
course. 

Th(^ teaching the new workers are paid by management at rates 
established by the State. Reportedly, instructors receive this payment 
in addition to their regular wages. i 


Advanced Technical Courses 

^ Supervisors and foremen who appear to be the best prepared in tech- 
nical aspects of their work are sent to advanc^ technical courses con- 
ducted at the plant after regular working hours. For varying lengths 

“IV>r detailed Information on'types <rf tralninc <rffcred. Ibid. p. 45-120. 
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of tii^s to a to be iommoie-theo. worker, atiidv ledmi- 

• P»rtioul.r field. In the telephone induetn^ f^. 
stance, they study conununicatione, ooncentratins on the theoeeticel 

n h^oT^For!, j;T" .r'”*’ * <>t value 

nroL m^bt L ^ ‘i* ««ld ™<-h a reaesrch 

Stakhanovite School 

/ 

Sch^I,T”%r^“'«??.;‘""“V“'™«“" “ "•» “Stakhanovite 
«ffi i » • *k * Stakhnnoril®, a worker must develop a hiirhlv 

efficient njethod of worL Through classes in the Stakhanowfte School, 

orkw by {^earning particular tricks of the trade are able to increase 
industrial efficiency and per capita output ^ 

Lectures and Seminare 

♦ 

r«H~l !l^ r*)"''’ •« srt up which deal with theo- 

retic^ priniSplea underlying the activity of a given enterprise. • In the 

as 1 he Bole of Permanent Magnets in Telephones," “Elect rital Cor- 
twion an4 It, Effwu,”or “The Arrangement and Method ol the Reg- 

^rtf i^wfed*^* T"" •o ■"'«»» •*» work- 

• ^ PJ[“ f”*® '* ** solved, and keep them alive to the importance of the 
^ induBtrjr in the national economy. ^ 

«"ff«<*nng staff of a plant seminars are 
/ |‘®‘**«rize them with discover island new techniques, or 
to stimulate them to work oUt new methods^r hnproving the ^k. 

I \ 

Clerical Training ^ 

^ in the 

UnU^iS^ take one or^re business subjects such as typewriting, 

AoithMd,*^|^p,ng, o^busineas machine operation, “ in the Soviet 
4Jnion ^ndary schools do not offer training of tliis type. In- 
up to the management of each eoonomio enSprise, 

Bducatton. and Welfare, Office of EdncaUon. 
(wSliBln!. ^ ^ d!? *• ®' 8P«lsl Series No. 8, Bevlsed UGS 

(Washlntton. U- 8. Government PrlntUif Office, 1965 ), p. 42. 
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d^artment, or ajjency to conduct its own training programs for new 
cierica] personnel as Well as to provide courses for improvement and 
upgrading of its regular employees. 

Importance of On-The-Job Training 

Between and 1960 according to Soviet report^ 38 million 
workers participated in some form of on-the^job instruction. By 
yeare, the number trained in millions was reported by two Soviet 
periodicals’* as follows: 

Fear 


1040 . 

1047 . 

KM8. 

1 » 40 . 

1000. 


K timber tratmed 
(In millions) 

t— R.9 


Total. 


6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

T.O 

81.0 


Table 17 below shows the number of 8einiskille<rand stilled workers 
which, according to Soviet reports have been trained for industry in 
specified years. 

Table 1 T.-aamiafcilled and Skilled Worfcara Trained for Induatry. 

in apeolfled yeara > 


Number of worker* trained in — 


Type 

1040 

{ 1950 

1955 

1 

8 • 

8 

4 

New employeee trained by industrial 
management.. 

« 1. 950, 000 
1.656,000 

61.000 

. 2, 626, 00& 
5,038,0(>0 

oa nnn 

2.593.000 

4.078.000 

100,000 

Employees given addittonal training,. . 
Employees trained In factory appren- 
Uoe schools 



Tetal* 

Sy IMy Mt 

7 7£7 aaa 

7. 871, MS 

a 




' TMntral’noe SUUrtiebeakoa Upravlenle pri Sovete Miniatrov 888R, Narodnoe 
Kkofyoitimt 888R; StaHttUMeekii 8bom*k (Moskva: .Obsudarstvennoe SUtis- 
tlo|ieakoe Isdatel’sivo, lOM), p. 198. 

*Not Included In ori|;inal table.' • r> 

"BoFehevtk, No. 4 Febrnary 1961, pt 28. / ' 
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Since the bulk of the industrial labor force in the USSR has been 
recruited from the peasant class, and there is no tradition of industrial 
skill, importance is' attached to constant retraining of workers. In- 
dustrialization in the USSR apparently has been limited as much by 
lack of competent workers as by almost any other single factor. Pro- 
fe^ional f)ftp«re frtjquenfly comment on the inadequacy of the semi- 
skilled and skilled l&bqj^ force. Instructions for industrial workers 
are detailed and presuppose- workers of low technical level. Priority 
fields like the aviation induglry appear to be n<f lon^r so hampered, 
wMe the textile and light industries in particular continue to suffer. 

There are many indications that engineers in production and tech- 
nical management are frequently required to take refresher courses to 
keep abreast of new methods and equipment in their specialties. 

. Vocational Agricultural Education 

• of agriculture drastically reorganized by the foi-ced 

collectivization of peasant holdings in the. early 1930’s whlcli put the 
land . into the hands of the State. Acreage, double the bize of the 
, hinff mass of Poland, and exceeding that of France and Germany by 
50 and 76 percent respectively, was formed into hundreds of gigantic 
State fCTms (sovkhozi). So extensive are these units that a Ministry 
of State Farms has been organized to supervise their work. ' On these 
so-called “ipodel farms” farmei-s i^nd agricultural specialists are. em- 
ployed by, the State. Here experimental research is carried out on 
asp^ts of agriculture, such as cotton, livestock br^ding, orthards, 
and vinayards. Here is to be found the latest Soviet farm machinery. 
Here also modern Soviet farming techniques are tested and allied. 

In addition to the State farms collective farms (kolkhozi), were or- 
ganized. These are not State-operated enterprises; they are forced 
;Consolidations of individual peasant holdings for joint operiition\by 
the p^nts. Land, labor, work animals, and fajmJtmildings, equfe- 
menl^ and tools bel6ng to the farm as a whoLflT^^skht djve 
raall gardens ^djoinmg them, possibly a cowifn^a few chickens foir 
dom^ic use are considered personal property of the individual peasant 
families. Though nob nearly so- Urge as a State farm, a collective 
farm utilizes the labor of many peasant families. 

In the middle of a ^up of collective farms there is a State-operated 
machine-tractor stajjjpn (MTS). Thjs permanent year-round center 
provides the surrounding collective farms with-tractor and farm-ma- 
chinery service and agronomical and organizational direction in re- 
tuHi for a share 'of the crop. About 90 pereent of the principal types 
of agrictdtural machinery in the country (^c^as tractors, oombinea, 
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and tractor-plows) are said to be concentrated in these machine- 
tractor stations. • ^ . 

Although.agriculture is less mechanized than in the US, the magni- 
tude of developments in agrarian life and the increasing population to 
be fed have made it apparent to the Soviet State that vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture must be made available to the peasant class. To ^ 
meet this need a nationwide State-supported and -sponsored system of Z 
vocational education in agriculture — including instruction in farm^” 
mechanics, radio, and electricity — has been developed under a ccW 
ordinated plan worked out between the USSR Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and State Farms and the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves. 
The programs are for out-of-school adolescents and for adult farmers. 

Agricultural vocational education is offered in: (1) 1- and 3-year 
management cour^; (2) basic 1- and 3-year courses for farmers and 
for youth going into farming; (3) 3-year on-the-j^b training pro- 
grams in agronomy and animal husbandry; (4) schools for the ifiech- 
anization of agriculture to train youth in 1- and 2-year courses as i^rm 
machine operators and mechanics; and**^) schools to train graduates 
of the KKyear schools for agricultural employment in technical trades. 

The primary aims of vocational training in agriculture are : (1) To 
increase the peasant’s proficiency in his occupation; (2) to stimulate 
his responsiveness to advances in agriculture; (3) to train large num- 
bers in the mechanical skills required (o utilize agi'icultural machinery 
and keep it in repair; (4) tq train rural young, people in the installa- 
tion, use, and maintenance of electricity and electrical appliances and 
farm equiphient; (5) to provide management training for persons 
who* will direct and supervise complex agricultural activities. Each 

program caters to a specific Soviet agricultural need. 

• / 

On-The-Job Training for Farmers 

In 1944, 1- and 2-year basic agricultural courses were organized for 
farm hands, for orchard, vegetable, and livestock workers, for others 
engaged in general agricultural work and for youth desiring to become 
farmers. According to Soviet sources, by May 1946 about 16,000 werb 
enrolled in 218 schools offering §uch- courses sponsored by the USSR 
Ministry of Agriculture; by 1951 ^ome 500 schools of this type had 
^aduated 260^00 ; in 1950 such schools had an enrollment of ov6? 70,- 
006; by 1952 enrollment dropped to 48,000.^ / 

Numerous difficulties were reported'. In some years as many as 
30 percent of the students had had no previous farming experience. . 
Sometimes as many as 40 percent of the graduates did not reti^ to 
collective farm work. Because it became evident that the pro^r*)^ 
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function, \schools were reorganized in the spring 
of 1962 with programs specifically for collective farmere. Training 
was offered for forestry workers, heads of livestock farms and apiaries, 
foremen of agricultural brigades, and veterinary aids. , Additional 
students were selected from among collective farm workers who had 
liad not than a primajf^ ^cation arfd who were over 19 years 
of age. ^e idea back of ^ji^ihoqls is that those who are trained 
wiU pass on their knowledge l^eir fellow Workers on the farms. 

By 1954 Soviet sWces repotted 106 1-year agricultural schools 
trainmg graduates of the 10-year school an^ others; by 1955 the num- 
ter of schools had increased to342. The type’ of training offered- was 
broadened to in^ude courses in bookkeeping and accounting. To 
encourage enrolljfrient dormitory accommodation is provided for stu- 
dents, and stipends are offered. 


. Agricultural Management Courses 

In accordance with a decree of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party in February 1947, 2-year programs for management 
training were organized for leaders in agricultural communities: Di- 
rectors of Mllective farms, deputy directors, brigadiers (section fore- 
inen), stock-farm heads, members of boards, and chairmen of inspec- 
tion commissions of collective farms. Simultaneously, 6-month 
courses were organized for retraining collective farm directors. 

According to Soviet reports, by 1949 there vere over 100 of these 
2-year inanagement programs, with nearly 16,000 persons participat- 
ing during the first 2 years of their existence and a firet graduation 
claM of 6,000. In 1950 over 26,000 persons reportedly were enrolled 
m the 6-month and 2-year management courses.** 

A decree of the USSR Council of Ministers on March 31, 1961, re- 
organized these schools into 3-year and 1-year schools. Since then, 
persons enrolled are nominated by district committees from among 
those temployed in management positions and from potential managers 
who have completed 7 years of education. While in training, stu- 
dents are scheduled to receive a State stipend of 200 rubles per month. 
The decree also “recommended” that collective farms from which the 
students come credit them with from 20 to 30 labor days per month * 
and give them an additional monthly stipend of 200 rubles. 

InstTOction in these schools is baW on problems of the agricultural 
leader in his working relationship with the collective farm and the 
State. Sub jects include production of farm commodities, conserva- 

" BoT$kevik, No. 20 (1960), p. 20. - ' 
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I tion of soil and otlier agricultural resources, and general farm ac- 
I , tivities and problems. Some general academic subjects are required 
I in the 3-year programs. A graduate of the 3-year course receives 
a certificate of “junior agronomist” with rights and privilege similar 
I to tho^ of a graduate of an agricultural semiprofessional sclWl ( tech- 

I nicum^ In the 1951-62 year, there wer^to be, according to the plan, 
118 such intermediate-level agricult;ural schools ofifering management 
training to about 36,000. 

Short-term courses (lasting 1, 2, and 3 months,) on management 
problems for collective farm directors, agricultural technicians, and 
collective farm accountants have been established periodically. These 
temporary coui^ have been sponsored by the State primarily to ex- 
plain new agricultural policies and plans, and discuss particular 
problems. '• 

Courses in Agronomy and Animal Husbandry 

Beginning with the 1990-51 school year, a major program was 
launched by the USSR Ministry of Agriculture to give vocational 
agricultural education to the Nation’s collective farm' workers through 
3-year on-the-job courses in modem agronomy and animal husbandry 
(agrotekhnicheskie i zootekhnicheskie kursy). These courses in the 
theory and practice of field-crop production soil management, and the 
breeding, raising, care, and judging of farm animals were designed 
to train collective farmers in the latest Soviet practices and techniques. 

It was planned to set up at least one study group of 30 persons on every 
collective and State farm throughout the Soviet Union. Soviet press 
reports indicated that in the first year of operation there were some 
100,000 such groups with an enrollment of 2,^,000.** 

Those in training are expected to spend about one-half their time 
in class and one-half in independent study during the off season. Dur- 
ing the gmwing season they are to undertake agricultural projects 
^vo^ked out with the cooperation of the teacher and the farm con- 
cerned. Projects are approved which can be carried out over a long- * 
term period and.be in line with the permanent farming activities of 
the trainee. 

Eximrimental proj^ts are approved if their results are applicable 
to agricultural conditions on the home farm and on neighboring col- 
lective farms. During the course 100 hours of consultation are sched- 
uled with the teacher on the initiation, development, An^results of 
the project. At the end of the 3-year program, final exanunations are 
conducted on a State- wide basis. Those who pass are certified as 


“ Pravda, Sept. 24, 1961. 
'437938*— — 11 
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sters of apt)nomy or of live-stock breeding. Reports in ne^apers 
indicate that many of the desirable measures outlined have remained 

on paper due to inefficiency, lack of staff, and lack of materials and 
equipment. 

In the mountain areas of the Armenian SSK teachere assigned to 
agricultural training for fariR-workers— agronomists and animal 
husbandry experts from the Nation’s higher educational institutions- 
were scheduled to meet together at sponsoring machine-tractor stations 
to discuffl problems with farmers from the surrounding collective 
arms, give instructions on improved farming, techniques, and in some 
cases direct work on the farms themselves. 

Although organized by the USSR Ministi 7 of Agriculture, these 
3-year cours*« are (grated by the staff of tlie machine-tractor sta- 
tions, %ith other groups also being held responsible for the effective- 
ness of the programs.** The town councils ( Soviets of Workers’ Depu- 
ties) and local district organs of the ministry of agriculture help re-- 
croit students, popularize the program, and facilitate the organization 
of training on wllective farms by seeing that there are buUdings, 
quipped with visual* aids, textbooks, and agricultural literature for 

Asricultural Propaganda in 
the USSR Mmistry of Agriculture and in the USSR Ministry of State 
Farms are responsible for supplying local organs with materials de- 
swibing ap-icultural developments and for disseminating information 
about methods developed on other farms. ^ 

«= Ministry of Agriculture in such republics 
as the Tadzhik SSR reported numerous difficult^: Classes were ir- 
re^ar} general instruction left much to be dtired; students did 
not pay enough attention to what was being taught; and textbooks and 
appropriate or did not exist. By the end of the 
196^53 school year it was evident that the courses wore not fulfilling 
their function. In Se;>tember 1953, the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party gave considerable attention to the 
status of agriculture in general and to methods of stepping up produc- 
tion by collective and State farms. The courses in agronomy ahd 
animal husbandly were considered to be sound in principle but in need 
of substantjal improvement. The committee recommended that 
knowledge of up-to-date techniques and results of experiments and ad- 
vanc^ in agricultural science and practice be imparted moi^ lys- . 
tematically to famers, that excursions to model collective and State 
farms and to agricultural research institutes be organized as part of 
the course TO as to acquaint students with current developments, and 
that specia lists at experimental stations, research institutes, and agri- 

“ Nov. 28, 19B8. 
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I cultural educational institutions be induced to take an active part in 
the work ofthese courses^ 

^though th^ recommendations were to be put into practice as 
rapidly as possible^ marked deficiencies continued to hamper effective- 
ness of these coursea' On December 14, 1054, Pravda reported that en- 
rollment quotas were continuing to be underfilled in numerous dis- 
tricts particularly those where such training was seriously needed, as 
in the Kirghiz SSR and among ethnic minorities in .the Far East 
Rooms for das^ still were not available everywhere. Out of 12 text- 
books scheduled for publication and distribution lor the new term, 

10 were ^till in preparation. In 1955, a Ukrainian newspaper described 
the state of affairs in these schools in the Ukrainian SSR as “deplor- 
able,”” ‘ . 

The student recruitment quota had not been filled in most of the 
farming districto of the Ukrainian SSR, the editorial stated, b^use 
there had been insufficient explanatory information abo^ the couiises, 
the system for collecting applications from interestei/ farmers had 
been poorly organized, and some students who had completed the first 
or second year of the courro had not been enrolled for the second or 
third years. In commenting on the operation of the courses the 
editorial said: (1) Lectures were given irregularly— instead of 8 
l^turra per month as scheduled ; in some cases only 1 or 2 had been 
given in a 2 months’ period; (2) textbooks were in short supply and 
even when available frequently had not been distributed widely; (3)- 
in conducting pr^tical training, some collective farms had assigned ’ 
students to jobs that needed to be^done whether or not they were related 
to the training syllabus.^’ 

The Party has said that these courses are basic to the creation of , 
more capable farmers upon whom rest in large part Soviet hopes for ' 

. increased agricultural output. The 3-year on-the-job courses in 
* agronomy and animal husbandry have been effective to a degree in 
influencing students to adopt improved agricultural practices while 
student ex|^rimental projects have been instrumental in overcoming 
peasant resistance to scientific methods. According to these reports, 
however, enrollments have diminished progressively from 3 million in 
1951, and 2 million in 1954 to 706,000 in 1955. In 1954 200,000 com- 
pleted the a^nomy courses and 250,000 the courses in animal hus- 
•band^. Important deficiencies continue to be reported in the' press. 

For 'the benefit of the State, a Soviet ind^dual is conscripted for 
and coerced to attend, such programs to study “the latest methods of ’ 

’*Jto4fyafWtol7l^tNa, Jan!l4.1966. *- 

”Pra«4a,Dec.l4,1054. * • 
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work SO as to improve the output of the qpllective and State farms.” » 
or his individual benefit, a potential or actual farm owner, operator, 
, or otherwise interested person in*the US may enroll on his own 
initiative in somewhat similar courses hHclfUire agricultural knowl- 
edge or imp^ve him^lf in a special asp^t of agri^tural work. Ex- 
tensive, free advisory services, guidance on<he use of new methods and 
^uipment, and results of ex|)eriniental research are available to US 
farmers in all parts of the country. 


Programs for the Mechanization 
of Agricuiture 

•' At September 1953 Plenum, the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party discussed the urgent need for improving Soviet agricultural 
output. Major attention was concentrated on machine-tractor sta- 
tions (AITS) which reportedly do about three-firths of the agricul- 
tural work on coll^ive faims. To meet agricultural targets set by 
the Party and State the Communist Party declared that “one .‘of the 
vital factors, for the furth^evelopment of agriculture lies in improv- 
ing the work of the machi diffract or stations.” *** » ' 

Previmisly each MTS had been responsible for training its own 
mechanics and machine operators in rather loosely -organized agricul-i 
tural mechanization courses sponsored by the USSR ifinittry of’ 
Agriculture. Tlie Plenum, in addition to adopting various measures 
for improving the work of machine-tractorstations in general, recom- 
meftded that the system of training be reorganized and new courses be 
set^p by the Chief Directorate of Labor Reserves for training machine 
operator personnel along lines similar to those found successful in 
vocational trade schools for industry. * * 

Accordingly the USSR Ministry of Agriculture revamped its loosely ’ 

A * 1a m / , • . 1-year “Schools for the Mechanization of 

Apiculture (uchilishcha mekhanizatsii serskogo khozyaistva) 'in 
which more than one million yoUng people over 14 years of age were to 
be trained as farm-machine operators for the machine-tractor 
stirtions.** Trainees were to be provided with tuition, room, and board' 
and to receive a monthly allo,wance of from 200 to 260 rublek 
. Although an order went out on the reorganization, the situation 
reportedly remained as before. "Jlie future machine operators Vere 
reported to be studying new equipment by correspondence. The 

“ Ibid. * * ' 

“ Pravda, Dec. 16, 1953. 
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schools lacked machines of the type with >111011 students would he 
working when they graduated, study programs were not available, 
and so the instructors did not know what types of tractors and farm 
ipachinery should be studied or how many hours should be allotted 
to each aspect of the program. . - 

In many schools a great shortage of teachers was reported. Men 
with practical knowledge of the technical end of the training program 
were forced to lecture on theoretical principles underlying the work- 
ings of the tractor, the combine, and other farm machines. Most of 
them had j|)bt tauglit before and many did not know the theoretical 
principles they were sup{^d to be explaining. Of the 3,500 teachers 
reported to be employed in the schools for the mechanization of agri- 
culture, 40 percent— 1,210 — had a university-level technical education, 
and of these, 380 had majored in agricultural science. An additional 
64 percent of the instructors — 1,010 — had semiprofessional training 
and practical experience on the job. The schools were short on dormi- 
tory facilities— frequently the students had to board with private 
families in surrounding villages. Cafeterias were reported* to be far 
from satisfactory. In the Bykovskii school in Yaroslavl’ Oblast, the 
cafeteria accommodated 200 of the 900 enrolled, To quote the school 
director; “70 of the 2(X) places were not equipped with chairs.” An- 
otlier school was said to have 45 plates for hundreds of boarders. 

Reportedly the number of teachers for these’ schools has doubled 
and their qualifications have iinpit>ved as have the facilities and 
equipment. It is claimed that by 1956 the schools had 11,000* tractors 
and farm machinery of^ther types such as grain combines, beet com- 
^ bines, and potato-lifting machines,*** and syllabuses had been writtCh 
'Allotting more than half the time to practical work in operating and 
jrepairing machines and less to theory. In addition, instruction was 
to be ^ven in such agricultural techniques as the square-cluster method 
of sowing and planting, and narrow-gauge and cross-wi% sowing 
jnethods with mme attention devoted to practical techniques of mech- 
anizing processes in animfal husdkhdry. Reportedly 11 new text: 
books had been compiled and 13 collections of colored posters and 
charts had been publisHbd as visual aids. 

Agricultural Labor Reserve Schools < > 


I 


In (»nformity with tha;.re9oiution of tAe Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Comiflunist Party of September 7, i953, “About 
Measures f or the Further Development of Apiculture,” tKe Chief 
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Directorate of Labor Reserves established 2 new types of schools offer- 
mg vocational training in agriculture: (1), Trade schools for the 
mechanization of agriculture (remeslennye uchilishcha po mekhani- 
zateii sel’skogo khozyaistva) to train combine, operators, tractor 
drivers, and,. mechanics for farm machinery in 2-year courses; and 
(2) schools for mechanizers of agriculture (uchilishclfc mekha’niza- 
torov sel’skogo khozyaistva), a tyf>e of FZO scliool with a 1-year 
course for training tractor drivers and combine operators with less 
training in mechanics and farm machinery repair work. 

The ( hief Directorate of Labor Reserves is responsible for recruit- 
ing trainees and for organizing and carrying out effective training 
programs. The USSR Ministries of Agriculture and State Farim 
are responsible for financing, housing, equipping, and staffing the 
schools. That the preparation of teachers, quality of training pro- 
vided and the plij-sicnl plant and equipment for these programs falls 
far short of the dreired level is evident' from repeated newspaper 
accounts calling upon respoiisible authorities to effect improvements 
. With all speed.” 


Tractor Driver-Mechanics Schools 

One-year tractor driver-mechanics sihools were introduced during 
the 1954-55 school year to train operators for tractors and persons to 
work on diesel tractors, combines, and otljpr farm machinery. They 
also were to be instructed in agricultural practice in a fashion similar 
to that in schools for the mechanization df agriculture. Tuition 
roon^ board, uniforms, and monthly stipends of 260 rubles were to be’ 
provided to trainres. . 

In June 1955, 78,000 were reported to be in- the first graduation class ' 
and 155,000 to have.enrdlled for the 1955-56 school year. Tractor 
brigade leaders and their assistants were also scheduled f«r refresher 
courts under this program. Starting with the 1955-56 school year 
training of tractor driver-mechanics was to be emphasized in all but ff 
few schools for the mechanization of agriculture. 

Soviet youth from collective farms and machine-tractor Stations 
were to be enrolled m these schools provided they were it yeare of age 
or older and had at least a 7-year educat^i.-'J^our-year primary edn- 
cation was the only general, ^ucahon reported to be available to the 
rur^l population as late as the imhiediate post-World .War II neriod • 
m tho 1955-56 schwl year 20,000 graduates of the 10->ear schod wer^ 
report^ enrolled in these schools. . ^ 

“Prorrfa, Sept 28, 1056. ' j ,, 
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Vocational Technical Schools 

When the network of vocational .teclini cel schools for industry was 
establish^ in ^ptember 1954, the need for certain types of technical 
workers in aijricHltupe was recognized. Consequently, 47 vocational 
technical schools for agriculture reportedly were organized to train 
graduates of 10-year ^hools for rural assignment as radio technicians, 
general mechanics, electromechanics, electricians, or agricultural lab- 
oratory asstetants. As with vocational technical schools for industiy, 
those for agriculture copie under the Chief Directorate of Ubor 
Reserves. Tuition, room, boArd, and uniforms are provided as well as 
stipends equal to those for pupils in the third year of an agricultural 
technicum. Indications are that these schools suffer from inadequate 
staffs, buildings, and equipment. 

Pupils in rural secondary schools receive some vocational education 
in ap-icultUre through supervised field work in natural science classes 
and in Uie agricultural practicum where they carry out experiments 

and projects with the cooperation of the teacher and the local collective 
or State farm. ^ 
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Chapter VIII 

Semiprofessional Training 


CEPARATE from and ,1 „h noademMovrl fcelwrrn II, r general 

a ^rlT r^. inslilnlions, »dTo 

a certain extent overlapping tjieni, a re schools offering semiprofe&sioim 1 

training (srednee professionaPnoe obrazovanie)/ As « ^neral rule 

or Mhools tram semiprofessional i>ersonnaI in public healtli-- 

nurses m^ical aids, dentaf and laboratory technicians; urhiliMhcha 

(ano ler term for “schools”) prepare semi-professional personnel iik 

education, music, the arts; xthile tekhnihnny or techn^ums traiJ 

cr/ture.'*"^ industry, transportation, communications, agri- 

The teohnicums offer 2 levels of training: (1) In specialized sec- 
ondary schTOls with 3- and 4^year courses for graduates of the 7-year 

S Ihe 'mtZ “ higher level for graduates 

of the 10->ear schools. Persons over 14 years of age may enroll in 

heiniprofessional sclumls-those under 30 years of age af full-time 
studen a and those over 30 as part-time, night school, or correspondence 
students in specialties closely related to their employment 




Development 

By the mid-1930's, after a period* of experimentation, the pattern 
of semiprof^ional education was fairly yfeW stabilized. Spedalized 
secondary educational institutions (srednie spetsial’nye ^hebnye 
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zavedeniya)' as they came to be called, accepted students whd had 
completed* the T-yeai* school, and through 3- or 4-year courses gave 
them narrowly specialized training supplemented with some general 
educational courses comparable to those in the regular senior sec- 
ondary school (grades VIIl-X). Gnuhiates received diploma-cer- 
tificates claim<}d to be equivalent to the maturity certificate for grad- 
tiates of the lO-year school in that they entitled thb^holder to apply for 
admission to a higher educationalif^tution, 

During the late 1940's, a number of a^lerated courses were de- 
velojjed for students who had completed grades VIII and IX. Such 
students were given credit for their general education courses and in 
1- and 2-year programs were iwrmitted'to complete the specialized 
technicum training. As the number of students completing the 10- 
year school reportedly doubled and redoubled during the first half 
of the 1960's, semi professional schools were reorganized to provide 
iraniiirg si>ecifically fbr graduates of the 10-year school. Tile general 
education courses were replaced by coui^ in basic theory underlying 
a specialty, and the program was geared to a wmewhat higher aca-' 
demic level. 

By 1964-65, reportedly about 40 percent of the enrollment in semi- 
professional schools had previously finished the 10-year secondaiy 
Si'hopl ; during the school year 1955-56, the ratio was said to be about 
50-50. Of the September 1956 admissions, reportedly 60 percent of the 
enrollment was based on 10-year education to 40 percent on 7-year 
schooling. A^Tiile thifi trend may continue, according to the RSFSR 
Deputy A/inister of Education, there were no plans ap of 1956 to 
alMlish the 7-year-based S|)ecia'1ized secondary schools. Soviet pupils 
with artistic, athletic, mechanical, and other special talents and in- 
clinations can be trained more effectively if they have the advantage 
of early specialftation.^ , 

Table 18 presents data on semi professional training in the USSR 
for selected years: The number of schools, enrollment and number of 
students admitted during each of the 6-year-plan period! Of the 
nearly 2 million Soviet students reportedly enrolled in the semipro- 
fessional schools during the 1955-56 school year, about 15 percent were 
part-ume students. The percentages of part-time students ranged 
in recent years from 14 to 18.5 percent; the graduation rate in the same 
period averaged 9 percent of the total. (See Chart III.) Girls con- 
stituted at least 60 percent of the total, ranging by field from an esti- 
mated 30 percent in engineering to over 80 percent in medicine and 
public health. - 

‘OonveraaUon with the RSFSR Deputy Minister of fidacatlon, March 19 Sa * 
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Control 

economy and culture needing middle-grade 
specialists. By decree in July l943^they were placed under the^n- 
eral su^rvision of the Chief Directorate of SemiprofessionaLTiSn- 
ing in the USSR Ministry of Higher Education.* ^ 

SpTOifically, the Chief Directorate was made responsible for; (1) 

rfu^lTonWai '1>« dev.lopm.n. of «mipn,fe»io„.l 

"P> ®" recomipendatjoiM of education di- 
i^torates of ministries and agencies concenied, dejtailed plans for en- . 
rollment qu otas and designating subjects to be Uught; and (3) pre< 

o ****.!■ "®'^®**®^***‘ (Comp.), Vj,i$haya Bkhola. p. 23, Besolatloiu of th* TISRb 
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paring instructions governing. admission ap4 graduation requiro- 
mtents. In briefs while prdgraina conform to requirements of the par- 
ticular ministij or other governmental agency being served^he Chief 
Directorate of Semiprofessional Training is to keep an eye o^cadeinic 
etandards teaching methods, caliber of teaching staff, and enrollment 
and graduation procedures. 

Evidence indicates that paramount control has continued to rest 
with ministries and agencies being served and that they receive the 
credit for program achievements. Th^ USSR Ministi 7 of the Coal 
Industry, for eaample, was cited as being a model administrator of its 
.schools; its increased produclion of specialists was particularly com- 
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monded.* The Soviet press noted in 1954 that in the 750 technicums 
*>y the USSR Ministry of Agriculture, the training of the 
250, students enrolled in them suffered from inadequate curricu- 
lums ^nd syllabuses Aid from poorly worked out subject-Uiatter se- 
quencei The chief reason given for Jhis was that the tJSSR Ministry 
of AgriWlture paid inadequate aft^tion to its schools and failed to 

put its pl^ns and programs into full effect.* ' ^ ^ 


Admission Poiicy 

Applications to Soviet semiprofessional schools are submitted be- 
tween June 1 and July .31, although when the number of applicants is 
excessive admission may be terminated ahead of schedule. The appli- 
cations must be accompanied by the following documents: (1) Orig- 
inal education certificate, (2) original copy of birth certifidtlte and 
internal pftssport,' (3) autobiography, (4) three photographs, (5) in- 
formation on military status for those subject toihe draft, (6) medical 
certificate, and ’(7) residence certificate.. 

Certain schools require specialty examinations of all applieants^to 
determine thqir talent and preparation for .study in‘the field chosen. 
The sp^ialty examination fep-W^se applying to pharmaceutical 
scliools'is chemistry ; for architectureWraf ting ; for d^tistry, jJhysics ; 
for law, the Constitution of the U&fe. The specialty examinations 
qye given first, and those who fail are permitted to take the reihain- 
ingenj^ranceexapiinations. o - 

A committee on admissions (headed by the* school director and in 
cluding the deputy director for academic affairs and 3 teachers) sifts 
applications and, except wliere specialty examinations are required, 
automatically admits honor students, and informs other eligibles of the 
date and pla(» of thd competitive entrance examinations. Of those 
who pass the entrance examinations, priority is accorded to war vet- ' 
erans and demobilized soldiers. Acctording::to tfe number of vacancies' 
available^ admission is granted to others^^n the basis of examination^ 
scores. ' ' • .. | 

p 

_ Competitive entrance examinations are prepared from uniform out- 
lines furnished, by the Ministry of Higher Education, and ar2- ad- , 
ministered by . panels oj subject matter 'teachers. They are held, 
betw’een August land 20. • . ' ... 

Graduates .of the 7-yea^ sc^l are, j^uired to pass separately - 

, •iVautfo, July 6 , 1968i\ . • . - v 

*Ibld., Sept. 16, 1964. . 
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^flded examinations in: (1) Russian lan^age — written dictation; 
(2) Russian language and literature— oi:al ; (3) history of the USSR^ 
oral; (4) mathematics — written and oral.* - ‘ 

Prior to 1955 graduatc^of the 10-ye"ar school were similarly ex- * 
amined. In March 1955 the Ministry of Higher Education announced 
qew rules for admission for 10-year school graduates. The number 
of entrance examinations was reduced. Applicants for admission to 
te'chnicums in the fields of engineering, agriculture, and economics 
must now pass a written examination in the Ru^ian language and an 
oral one in mathematics. Applicant^for other fields are required to 
pass a written examination in the Russian language and an oral one 
in the history of jthe USSR.® There, are some indications that the 
was made to channel some o^ the higher educational institution 
applic^^ into semi professional schools offering training atthe level 
whei'emanpower is in sliortest supply. ^ 

After the specialty examination, tho^ in the Russian language are 
held. > Applicants wl»o fail are -not permitted to take tlie other ex- 
aminations. In semiprofessional schools giving instruction in the 
native language of the republic (such as Estonian, Georgian, Arme- 
nian, Tadzhik) an additional written and oral examination is Required. 
With as the highest grade, a score of “1” or “2” in any examina- 
tion automatically disqualifies the applicant. Examination results are 
submitted to th© Committee on Admissions for final determination as 
to which of the eligible candidates will be enrolled. New students are 
registered between August 21 and 25. When vacancies remain,* per- ^ 
sons may be admitted who have passed examinations elsewhere but 
for lack of vacancies have not been accepted at the school of their first . 


Between 1940 and 1955, when a decree annotmced their abolitioh, • 
tuition fees ranging from 150 rubles fqr most schools to 200 rubles a 
year for schools in the capitals of the republics wereVequired of full- 
tirile students ;'wtudents.^ttending night classes or enrolled in-corre- 

- ■ ■ ■ ' -T- y ^ 

*For turt||r details on admission reqnlrefnents see: M. I. MorsboTlcli, 
TckhtUkumv {Srednie' ‘SpeUlarnye Vchebnye Zaveheniya) \ Postanovlenlya t 
Prlkazy, edited by S. Ya. Plotkln. (Moskva : Mlnlsterstvo Vyssbe^o Obftia>-l( 
vanlya S^R, Goradarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo, “Sovetskaya. Nauka," 1947. p. 26, j 
67, 62-64. Hereafter cited as Tekhnikumy. . . . 

•2'rad,>Marcb 8,1966. ' . ‘ 
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spondeira course paid Mf tlia amount. Veterans, orphans of vet- 
erans, children of pensioned parents, and sometimes ^hera were Lted 

^^on^TcC^7. ““ 

&rae 76i»rcent of the students in^iprofessional schools report- 
tion a’^riT- “ wring with the field of speciiSiza- 

^m W to 330 rubles a month are given to students who make midi 

ril4C‘eZr’t’''“r ,'”r P«"*"‘ those"whoZk“ 

r. c! ,"““"“‘8f“<ies.’ The stipend for the subsequent semester 
is cancelled if a student s grade is less than “3” in any subject. 

s 

Training 

A 

• % 

M 

of^! *™P™'wional schools admitting graduates 

tte 7-year school have, 4-year Courses. Those offering trdningta 

3-year courses, while some of the 

■ specialtv th^ isv drafting «« 6 years. Within a ’ 

uZer the USSR rr«-P *“■”?'«. aemiprofessional schools 
un^r the USSR Council of Ministers’ Chief Directorate for PhysiwiI 

Cu ure and Sports off« 3.year' physical Education teacher training - 
offer s '* ft’* rarious republic ministries of.education 

arv ii7T ®|n*® ft’e^fly 1950’e, some spepialized second- 

JZi (°* f “®*rad accelerated courses of 12 to 18 months for 
students who have completed grades VIII or IX of the general senior 
^ndary school, ^hnicums, which have reorganM their cur- 
nrnir”' glMuates of the 10-year school, have 

programs of 2 to 3 years. ^ ’ 

technicum program is required to carir 
about 40 hours of instruction a week. ^ heavier load is inquired S 
m^y en^neenng technicians^ Ah academic year seems to be coii" 

Lnq ® plus 3 or 4 weeks for elamina- 

tions it appears to consist of 1^00 to IM hours of instruction, 
except m engin^ring technioums where the number is 1,500 or more 
^r annum, .^at is temed “industrial practice” for engineering 
w ‘‘^W practWsPfor geographers, o^“teach 

4 for kindergarten teacher trainee's. The amohnt of .time 

’inagricuSre”^ framing varies greatly; it appears to be heaviest 

t N • > ' 

|M.I.Mov8hovlch ■( comp. ),,>VvsthatfaSAkoIa, a, 217 . 

' /avfe#«o, May 19, 1954. 
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The fragmentation of semiprofessional training in the USSR is 
iminense. Hie following^t does not fully show this fragmentation ; 
it ^ves an idea of the number and distribution of semiprofessional 
training establis^ents industry or field in which the USSR re- 
ported students being trained in 1948 .• 

Type'a of achooU hy induttry or field dumber in 1948 

Fuel Industry 

Metallurgy ’ n™™”” 58 

Power and electrical 'engineering 42 

Machine conatruction and construction of apparatus 1__ 128 

Obemical and rubber Industry " 35 

Light industry " 29 

Textile industry ^ 27 

Food industryj’ • jjj 

Pulp and paper industry J ; ' 53 

Teacher training for the labor reserve schools.' 21 

Polygraphic industry ' 4 

Ck)n8tmction, constn^ion materials, and communal economy 161 

Transport (merchant marine, river fleet, auto transport, road and 

bridge constrqct^nn) ;; 543 

Communications 4{«i^ffiKephone, telegraphy) 19 

Geodesy, geology, ih^^lngy .1^ I 21 

^ Miscellaneous/ Inddfmlnr 51 

Agriculture.^,-’.-. L 1 1 j__ 551 

Forestry 1__ 22 

Economics and law (banking, credit, trade, statistiop, accounting, 

economics, law) " 229 

Education (teacher training for kindergartens, primary schools, 

orphanages) 701 

Cultural enlightenment (libraries, extracurricular activities) 73 

Art.^ ■? '197 

, Music schools ■ J09 

Art schools (creative and applied) 48 

Theatrical schopls 14 

Choreographic school's * 

Movie industry and serpen acting schools . . 11 

Public health (obstetrictansrmedlcal aids and niidwives, nursing, 
medical laboratory workers, deptal technicians,' pharma- 
ceutical^ technicians, medical entomology) 616 

Physical culture and sporti. 43 

• ■ ■ ■ - - 
Total i. 3,426 

The education directorate of a lAinistiy is expected to know more 
about the type of training needed in ,its enterprises than would a 
nationwide organ such as the Ministry of Higher Education’s Chief 

- - -- 1 / '« 

*8ee Minlsterstvo Vysshego 0|>raxoTaniya, Brednie Spettiarnye Dchebnye 
Zavedeniya 888R; 1948 (Moskva : “Sovet^kaya Nauka,!’ 1948}^ 
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Practical at^di 


wtory, 


Moscow ^owar Institute. 


/ ' \ 

Directorate of Semiprofessional Training At the same time, coordi- 
nation gresenjs a p»blem. A Pravda writer complained, “Studfents 
■are bein^ained in the same specialtt^ at schools of many ministries 
and only on a very small scale everywhere.” « The following ex- 
amples are cited : . ... . 


(1) Thirty-four ministries' and agencies maintain schools for training 
semlprofesslonai personnel for In<Ja»triai and public construction. 

(2) In 1953, a nun^ber of technicums of the Ministry of Machine Building, 
the Ministry of Transport Machinery, and the Ministry of Heavy Machine 

^ Ruilding each graduated from 13 to 16 studentgswho had specialized in the 
identicai field. , Iw V •* ' ' 

(3) ^Twenty-four ministries and agencies are training technicians special-'* 

. izing in’ metal cutting. . ^ * k 


♦ * ^ 

“Mattefs have gone so far,” Pravda pointed out, “that the Ul^SR 
Ministry of the Metallurgipal^Ihdifstry trains specialists in forestr 
and railroa d operations, the Ministry of Power Plants and Electric 


' “ Pravda, July 6, 1968.. 
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^ % ' 

; Industry ii> telephone communications, and the MJnistry of the Build-' 

ing Materials Industry in the foundry production of ferrous metals^ 
fo^try, and architecture.” Such department^ organization has led 
to “the monstrosity of a small educational institution breaking up into 
numerous pigmy departments for ti;nining specialisliin,entirely djf- 
erent fields.” Cited ns examples were ^le technicums in Dneprope- 
trovsk Monging.to the Ministry tf the Metallurgical Jndustry and 
the T.eningraM Railroad Transportation Technicum of the Ministry of 
Transportation^ both of wMeh were training students in 10 different 
specialties. Such a liigh degree of specialization ihenns that training 
. re expensive and schools are harder to staff and equip. The avera^ 
sjze of the student body in a technicum raportedly rose from about 260 
students in 1940 to about 520 in 1955. 

There is no uniformity in the curriculums of the jfifferent ty^es of 
technicumg, since each program is designed to give narrow training 
in a single wcupation for a specific ministi’^or governmentaragency. 
Ihe following appears the characteristic'general pattern for 
technicums admitting graduates of the 7-year school : ' ‘ . 

, 1 . Genernl foundatlon-courses— Russian literature jind -language, mathe- 

matiffr, history, foreign language, ph^kcs, chemistry— similar In scope and 
level to what Is required in grades VIII-X of the senior seccmdary schools, ' 
and designed to broaden the general education foundation ; 

^2, General courses In the field of specialization ; * » 

3. Speclajli^ cofirses considered essential fonaparUcuIaroccupi^ion; 

; 4. Practical work In sehool laboratories and workshops: ^ 

V '6. Industrial. practice— at the type of work site wh^e graduates will -be 
( assigned ; ^ ' 

rt 

6. Military training and f>hysical education including pantjclpatlon by 
boy^ in reserve military training programs generally scheduled after class • 
and at least one summer reserve trailing canip p^^ram df about a month ; 

7. ‘So-called extracmrlcular instruction including obligatory political in- 

* doctrination, professional and cultural activities. * 

. Graduates of the IjO-year school have already covered the material- of 
the general fou^a(.ion courses, and professional training fot tliem . 
begins with a more advanced prpgrami)f work in the particular spe- 
cialty.^- In other r^pects their curriculum parallels that# offered in 
.specialised secondary schools. * , 

During their final;semester stpdents are expected to sum up whet 
.they have learned in a diploma project (diplogmyi proekt). In the 
prc^s they are to focus attention on the' immediate -specialty for' 
which they have been trained. In the engineering tedhnicumSj'.thk) 
assignment usually- tak^ form of a> study ^th blueprints and 
calculations as appropriate'to the design, maintienam*, or production 
of a particular piec| of ^uipment; animprbye<yayout for a particu- 

427028*— 12 . . ’ V 
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lar type of factory ; or a metiiod for stepping up efficiency"o’n an asseA- 

blyline. Some schools require the student to prepare a diplomathesis 

instead and to defend it before a panel of teachers and representatives 
from the ministry, trade uniop, and .others concerned. In still other 
schools, final State examinations aregjsed to^help evalua^ treinfng 
acquired by students. • Usually about 6 perce^njTTclass kre gradu- 
feted with honors. These* students -have ipfe^ntained outstanding 
a^demic recotds afld haife diploma projects, theses, or State examina- 
tions which were graded as excellent. ’ 

4-fter successfully defending his diploma work or passing his State 
^aminations, the student receives a certificate indicating that he has 
^Oipleted training in the particular specialty and is entitled to privi- 
leges accorded* his new status such as'j>ay differential, promotion ad- ' 
vantoge, and job prestige including the title of “technician” to>a given 
spewalty, such as technician-cartographer (tekhnik-kartograf). 

Coal Mining Technicum'in Ktev 

•'/ • * * 

According to informatimi obtained in an interview,” the coal - 
• , mining technicum in Kiev had an enrollment in 1954-65 of 2,500, 7 
f^rcent of whom were girls. The regular teaching staff numbered 
a^ut 100, plus several part-time instructors knd numerous laboratory 
a^istants. Money fqr runping the school came from the coal mining 
ministry and amounted to 12,500,000 rubles. The school had been re^ 
or^nized from a specialized secondary school into a 2V^-year program 
restricted to graduates of the 10-year school. * ’ 

According to the director the school has usually had 4 or 6 applicants 
/per Vacancy each year, and despite careful selection, about 16 percent 
havei^failed to graduate. Much of the equipment in the technicqm was 
used standard ihine equipment supplied by the coal ipining ministry. . 
The visitors reported that while the laboratories wera a bit old fash- 
ioned^ ^‘there was certainly nothing to.be ashamed of.”, . " : 

The dirwtor said mcfst. staff members — about 264g>ercent of whom 
were Party members we^ graduates .of .higher educational mining 
Institutions, although tome who taught nontechnicf^ and nonspecial- 
, coursto had)graduated from pedagogical ipstitutes. When the 

Mi^tor was asked w^v teachers preferred to work in the technicum 
' '\fe hen their background^ight? enable .them to. earn 2 or 8 times as 
much in industry, he replied that most of them liked the life of a 
teacher better. They >n joyed the 2-month summer vacation, there 
was far les ^pressure than there would be in industry, and many of 

Homer and Norton Dodge, Jane, 1956, following their retom from the 
US8B In Marl955. - • , • 
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them supplemented their incomes {ippreciably by undertaking' indus- 
trial contrijict research work. \ ^ 

Railroad Tochnicum Ih Moscow 

This technicuna offered^training for gradiiates of the 7-y^r school 
as railroa4 technicians specializing in signals, telegraphy' and radio. 

In 1951 it was one of 84 railroad technipums maintained for supplying 
. the railroad industry with skilled personnel. This school, according 
^ the director, had had 650 aj>plications for 270 vacancies that year. 
Total school enrollment was 9^0. On the staflf were G^instructors plus 
the wor^hop masters:and laboratory chiefs and assistants responsible 
for 7 laboratories and la worfehops. Olasses were held 0 days a week " ' 
^m 9 to 2 : 30. After lunch students^studied in the library, engaged 
m sports, or took part in scientific.and political circles. 

- Prospect for Further Study ^ 

* ' ' ' ^ 

. Bj^decree graduates must spend the 3 years following completion of 
-^Iw.icum studies as empfoyes in Ihe specialty in which they have »ia- 
jored. They are customarily assigned to jobs for which thej^ere 
trained by tl%ministry maintaining their school'. Although^iprd- ‘ 
fessional trammg is designed to be terminal, higher educational jn- 
stituttons are^t closed to all technicum graduates. The top 5 percept . 

. are exeinpt from the mandatory 3 jjgjjlrs in an assigned job if within 2 
years after graduation they enroll in a highef educational institution 
^ offering trammg ip the same field as*that in Vhich'they specialized in 
» jjtbe twhnicum. As honor students they do not have to take the general 
entrance examinations, although since 1955 they have been required to 
pass the competitive examination of most importance to their major. * 
Other technicuin graduates may be admitted to evening or correspond- • 
ence programs while on the job, or'may apply for full-time studies 
m their sp^ializatio^ after their 3-year obi igatoi^ work assignment. 

In practice' it is estimated that technieum'graduates constitute only ' 
about 4 i^rcent of the students annually' to Sivife^^iglier educatidnal * 
institutions. The reason is twofold: (1) Those completing the spe- 
cialized s^ndary schools tend to find that their training in one nar- 
. tow field has not prepared theha to pass entrance examinations fot. 
higher* educational institutions-'jm competition with'senior secondary 
school, graduates who hav^^ined especially for university work and 
(2) gradua^ of the M^ean secondary school frequently enroll' in 
«se^profes8ional schodls after rejection by a university or institute. 
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Qualitative and Quantihitive Factory 

^viet educators consider geographic distribution of technicums to 
be A problepi. Education autliorities periodically point out that 
semiprofessional sohqols are concentrated in industrial and commercial 
centers of ^the Soviet Union, primarily in central European Russia. 
. There are relatively few in Siberia^ Central Asia, Kazakhstan, the 
Far East, and in the .vicinity of the Ural Albuntains. For example, 
even in such a needed field ns agricultun^, only 6,6 percent of'all*agri- 
„ cultural technicums ai-e located in Siberia, and only 9.7 percent are in 
aRof the Central Asian Republics combined.’* 

Historically technicums were established in highly populated centers, 
preferably next to an industry to which they could W linked. The 
. practice has been the ministry can provide training 
for its prospective at lower cost by^ilizing {equipment in 

the plant for student practice sl^|^ draw|rig^nj^p^ersonne fok- 
instruction at the schboh ■ ^ fac* 

tory are l^oused in the same building. The possibility of being as- 
signed good jobs in big. plants on compT^Hijn of studies attracts stu-’^ 
dents to certain city schools. " -w. 

, Xss^ing the academic level of graduates'^|Soviet semiprofessional 
schools in^erms of US educational programs ilfeifficult. In both the 
US and the USSR scope of training varies from field to field and fre- 
quently from school to school. In addition,-TSoviet educators and em- 
ployers of semiprofessibna! school graduates disagree on the academic 
level of achieveme’rtt of Spviet graduates. Tlie shortage of profes- 
sional manpower has led to utilization of semiprofe^ional graduates* 
in professional capacities. With this practice have Come demands for 
training programs which would produce graduates with qualifications 
approaching those of professional specialists. To achieve this level, 
specialized training requiremqjits have tended to be raised and naY- 
. rowed. Within the confines of a sharply delineated specialty, the 
t^hnicum graduate may hardly distinguishable from the graduate 
in the sa^e specialty from a Soviet higher educational institution. 

In the Soviet Union semiprofessional schools are not considered inV 
stitutions of higher education although they are under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of .Higher Education., Limited surveys of Soviet 
semipvofessional training in specific fields appear to indicate that pro- 
grams are a^ a level above that of trade schools or vocational ao^ tech- 
nical high schools and below that of 4-year technical institute?' of 
higher learning Tn the United States. Ontf recent survey of Soviet* 


/ 


“ Itve$Ua, May ‘ id. 
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4;year specialized education in geodesy, topography, and cartOCTaphy ' 
concluded that what is expected of Soviet graduates compares with* 
what IB expected in theory aij^d practice in the single narrowly defined 
^Id within the curriculum the American junior college offering’ 
specialized training in that field. ^ 

• • Although there is variation in the quality of facilities availalile,’ 
former Soviet students and Americans and other AVesterners recently 
’ returned from visiting the Spviet Union report in general that despite 
frequently cramped, drab quarters,, and shortages of apparatus, suoh 
’ facilities as laboratories, study rooms, libraries, and workshops are 
adequate for carrying out an effective training program^at least in 
the schools they knew or visited. ' 

As a rule, teachere are ^aduates of liigl^er educational institutions. 
Mahy are tochers in other educational establishments employed on a 
part-time basis to teach their disciplines in a-technicum.' A large pro- 
. portion.are recruited from the industry 4 ^cemed. There is^viet • 
. reluctance to reveal size of the teaching st^it is^estimated to have 
Mn about 200,000 in 1955-56. ^ 

^e admission quotas, fixed for full-time sfudpnts and those in eve-’ 
are somewhat adjustable for correspondence students. ' 
Througtrtliese quotas Soviet authorities maintain cqntrdkoverrstur 
'dent-teacher ratiq^. According to law, technicums may have from 26 
to 30 students per teacher in regular lecture classes. The tatio for ' 
evening classes is established as 1 teacher for 15 to 20 students. For ’ 
foreipi Iftngua^ and drafting classes, for laboratory ^tions and 
practical work in school sh^, each class may be split into’2 groups- - 
of 12 to, 15 students." f ■ , fe 

Prior .to the war, from 40 to 45 students out of every 100 admitted to 
•engineering technicu™ were reported to have completed the cPurse* 

•in other fields the number ranged from 50 to,55 percent. Although pre- 
cise statistical data are not available for the postwar period, it has 
been estimated thaC'about 6b percent ave graduating.’^ 

Enrollments and graduations by field ^ver the ye^andicate emt 

During the 5 Jears ,pr*eding 
World War II, enrollments in engineering and health fields re^iortedly 

“See N. A. Pomanskli, Finantirovunie Proavcahchenipii, p.l5W59. Resolotlon 
^the Chief Directorate of SemiprofeBsIonat Training under the Committee for 
Higher School Affairs, July 4, 1944, “UkaEanlya k Raschetu Uchabhol Rahoty^ 

, Prepodavatelel Tekhnlkumov.” * * 

/* Cf. Nicholas DeWltt, Soviet Profetaional Manpower: lit EducatiotC Train- 
ing and Supply, (Washington: National Science Foundation, 8. Government • 
JPrlntlng Office. 19S6.) p. 79. 
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. remained at about 260,000 and agricultural enrollments jjp^ched about 
140,000; enroirment in the socio-economics field remaining low, repre- 
senting about 4 percent of'the total technicum student body in 1939. 
l^cause of shortage o^ teachers created by the expanding school sys- 
tem, teacher training received the major emphasis and reportedly 
reached an enrollment of 270,000 in 1939. During World War II en- 
gineering training became dominant. It received still greater em- 
phasis in the post-war years, expanding rapidly after 1952. The 
increase<l health and education training offered in universities and in- 
stitutes since the war appears to be reflected in the decline in technicum 
enrollment in these fields. ^ 

^In our country,;* stated Prm'da on Se|)tember 15, 1954, “the total . 
number of specialists with intermediate-level education just barely 
e.xceeds t>he number of special i.sts with higher education ; in a number, 
of branches of industi^ there are even fewer technicians than engineers. 
This is the case in the enterprises of the Ministries of Electric Power 
Stations, Radio Engineering, the Chemical Industry, and the Con- 
stniction Industry.” Soviet planners miTintain tffat for the correct 
and most effective utilization of manpower the ratio ^f professional 
to semiprofessional personnel in the USSR should be 1 to 2, 3, and in 
some fields 4. During the past 25 years the reported prevailing ratio 
been about 1 to 1.8, ' 

The fifth 5-year plan (1951-55), proposed a 15 percent inc/^ase in 
number of semiprofessional graduates to help change the ratio, par- 
ticularly in engineering and agricultural fields where the shortage ap- 
peared to be most acute. Though report^ graduations from techni- 
cums exceeded the goal of the fifth 6-year plan by 1953-54, so did 
graduations from higher educational institutions, with a 1951-65 
ratio of 1 professional graduate to 1,4 semiprofe^ional graduates. 
This was the lowest reported ratio since the first 5-year plan was in- 
augurated in 1929. ' ’ _ 

Tablel9 p. 169 outlines the rejmrted number graduating from Soviet 
semiprofessional schools between 1929 and 1955 as compared with the 
number graduating from higher educational institutions. 

There appears to be nothing in the Soviet Union fesembling the gen- 
eral liberal arts program available in American junior colleges. One 
difference between higher level Soyiet semiprofessional programs and 
ce'Hain terminal.junior college programs in the US is the Soviet system •. 
of training fpr competence in ope limited occupational field with little' 
or no allowance for possible change. 

In 1955, sAniprefessional manpower pihbably represented approxi-* 
mately ayi^icj^in the USSR and a million in the US. The Soviet 
Union w^hreported to be graduating engineerjng^type technicians at 
the rate of 92,000 a year in 1956, while the US turned out 13,000. • 
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Tabl. 19.-Or«du.tlon raU of apaeiallata from aamiprofa'aalonal achoola 
and from highar aducatlonal Inatitutiona: 1 929—55 1 
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Ist5-yr, plan 1929- 

32 

2d6-yr. plan 1933- 

37 

3 -years of 3d 5-yr. 

' j)lap 193&-IO.... 
World War 1 1 years 
1940-45... 


4th5-yr.plan 1946- 
50 ..' 


5t h 5-yr. plan 1 95 1- 
55 


o 3 
«S 

cS 

£ 

II 


.§ 


3 

ba 


( 000 ) 

4,9 

72. 8 
124. 6 

226. 0 

loa 0 

255. 7 




( 000 ) 


29 

33 

122 


124 


( 000 ) 


291 

623 


649 


507 
1, 156 


1, 436 


5 

o 

H 


( 000 ) 

4. 9 

2«U 

623 

J678 

540 

,278 

) 

,560 


B 


Ratio of 
sepiipro- 
fessional 
to pro- ^ 
fessionals 


Numbers graduating 
ifrom higher educa- 
tional institutions , 


o 

h 


4> 

.§• 


3 

b. 


'0. 5 to 1 

1. 7 to 1 
1. 7 to 1 


2. 1 to 1 

1. 8 to 1 
1. 9 to 1 


1. 4 to 1 


(000) 

10. 7 

170 

370 

328 

302 

652 

1, 121 




-o 
c o 
flS c 
0> 

•5a 

< " 


0> 

< 


( 000 ), ( 000 ) 


!• 


170 

370 


304 

280 

561 


874 


24 

16 

91 


24: 


( 000 ) 

10. 7 

42" 5 

^,4. 0 

109. 4 

60. 4 
130. 4 

% 

224. 2 


C: Tsentral noe Statistioheskpe^fSftvlenie pri Sovete Ministrov 
bSSR, Narodnoe Khotyaitfto SSSR; SUUitfUcKfakii Sbornik,. (Moskva: Gbsudar- 
stvenn^^tatisticheskoe Izdatel'stvo, 1956), p. 229. B computed on basis of 
A and C. • 

Textbook probleins for Soviet semiprofessional scliools seem to be , 
chronic. Among Soviet press criticisms are such comments as the - 
following : ( 1 ) Technicum textbooks are’^too wide in scope, (2). are too 
detai^e4^(3) do not correspond to the particular syllabus of a cdurse, 
and <4) as Vten as not have been prepared and published not f<w4ech-^ 
nicums but for higher educational institutions. Where approvecTtext- 
broks have been compiled, they are not always published and dis- 
tributed promptly. F or some courses textbooks have not been written. 

. y , ^ ' 
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Noted the Alinistry of Higher Education's Director of Semiprofes-> 
sional Trainmg in^954: “Ffe<]uently students are sent to leaf through 
various technical materials [in related subjects] on the assumption that 
they will find useful information dn them on their own,” This as- 
sumption^ ill-founded and the results are far from satisfactory,'* 
One of tne difficulties is the extremely narrow specialization charac- 
teristic of Soviet semiprofessional training, Tlie specialties change 
constantly requiring revision of hundreds of textbook, and the supply 
is ne.ver adequate to the demand. 

Many complaints about inordinately overloaded curriculum re- 
quirements particularly in technical and engineering fields are found 
in the Soviet press. Too often tlie curriculum for a given s]>ecialty 
is modeled on that in the higher education institute although toch- 
nicums and higher educational institutioiis do not have the same func- 
tions, Soviet critics {xiint out,' Nor have the majority of technicum 
students had preparation equal tothat required of students enrolled in 
higher schools. ^Consequently, they argue, it is no wonder that many 
students fail and that some who have had exceptionally good records 
in the 7-year school have a difficult time mastering the syllabuses. 

“ livcsiia, May 10, 1054- 
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Chapter IX 

Higher. Education 

\ ■ 


Jjt SOVIET higher educational institution' is popularly referred to 
•• as a VUZy k term derived from the initials ofHlie Russian words 
vysshee uchebno^^etUntey which means higher educational institu- 
tion. The ternil^'^PIIher education” (vysshee qbrazovanie) in tlie 
USSR refers to progranjs Of 4 to 6 years beyond secondary school 
which prepare for a career in a given Held. Two-year courses such 
as those for training kindergarten and primary school teachers are 
classiHed aa semiprofessional training. Higher education as it is 
undersU^ in the US does not have an exact parallel in the USSR 
-Tlie principal Ructions of Soviet higher educational institutions^ 
as outlined *by a Sovi^ educator, are; (U -.T®- prepare qualiHed spe- 
cialists who have a amninunist point of view for all branches the 
n&tional economy amd culture; (2) to carry out reseaiYhvvork which 
will be of both immediatoand long-range benefit to the USSR; (3^) to 
popularize scientific, technical, and scholarly knowleilge and the most 
recent findings of research among, “the masses of the iKipulatiqn.” * 
In law and practice the Soviet regime has made it evident that higher 
education in the USSR is not designed fqr all students desiring the 
opportunity. Admission ‘is admittedly circumscribed by possession 
of a satisfactory polifical (jScord, opportunity to acquire secondary 
eduetfCTon, academic oom^tence and’ particular aptitudes, and 
adequacy of resouroes-to withstand the loss of potential income. This 
poli^ appears to result from Soiviet planning requirements for man- 
power and from expecienoe gained by trial and error in the first d 
and a hkli of th^Soviet regime. 

/ Bee B. N. Medyaakll, Pft>*ve«AcA«|ife 0 SSSB. p. 149. * ' . ‘ 
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Development 


In the 1920’s and early 1930’s higher educational opportunity was 
ba^d on a policy of loyalty to theregime, and worTcer or peasant social 
origin- rather than academic ability. During these years a generation 
of politically indoctrinated leaders^ who owed their education and 
advancement solely to the Party and the State, emerged from Soviet 
schools and higher institutions. ^In the haste of the new regime to 
pix^uce “politically conscious,” (politically i^iable) supporters to 
man key posts, academic standards had been 'greatly relaxed. When 
this early policy proved incapable of prpducing the number and -qual- 
ity of engineers, scientists, and other specialists upon, whose endeavors 
development of Soviet economy and national power depended, higher 
education was reoi'gani^d. In 1932 a series of reforms was initiated. 
Courses were gradually lengthened; adii^ission began to be based on 
scholastic competition and comprehensive secondary school prepara- 
tion; traditional teaching methods were reintroduced; discipline was 
tightened; and the disrupting role of the Communist Party youth 
organization — the KoTMomol — was c|^rtailed. 

Higher educational institutions continue to be concentvated'in a few 
areas. Soviet announcements in 1956 state that higher education is 
available in 271 cities. Of these cities 250 either have one or at most 
three pedagogical institutes which, according to Soviet opinion, rep- 
resent the first step — teacher training — to higher education among 
many of the national minoritiea Iris believed that once native teach- 
ers are trained and the secondary education of the local region is 
“ broadened, additional schools will spring up, usually in agriculture, 
then in medicine, and finally in engineering specialties appropriate to 
the region. . T 

Six cities account for more than one-fourth of tile total number of 
higher in^itutions with Moscow and its immediate environs contain- 
ing some 90 schools of university level and about one-fifth of the total 
number of students. In 1951, as many new students were reportedly 
admitted to higher schools in Moscow as were admitted to- all the 
schools of the Ukraine. Moscow facilities, together with those in 
I^ningrad, appear to serve at l^tfiO percent of those studying for the 
doctor of sciences degree andbrobably 00 percent of those for the 
candidate of sciences. 

Table 20, p. 178, presents a statistical summary of Soviet higher edu- 
cation-number of schools, number enrolled, and number admitted for 
selected years. The number graduating is totaledlln table 21, p. 174,- 
by 6-year plan periods, giving the -average graduation rate during the 
period not^ 
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Curtailment higher (education during World War II is evident 
Less apparent is the relative stability of regular full-time student en- 
rollment during the early 1960’s with an indication that' the number of 
new full-time students admitted in September 1955 was less than that 
in Sep^tember 1054 despite greater demand for admission than ever 
before in Soviet history. ' 

In the US about 25 percent of all collegeTage students are enrolled in 
\ college: in the USSR it is estimated thatlltween 8 and 12 percent are 
enrolled, including full-time and part-time students. In the US 
women constitute about 37 percenf of the studentTiody; in the USSR, 
about 50 percent, except during World War II When women students .. 
^ outnumbered men. The preponderance of women students in schools 
training teachers and physicians (about 80 and 60 percent respec- ^ 
tiVely is compensated by lower percentages in the engineering schools, 
^imated at between 30 and 40 percent, depending on the type of 
institute. 


I 

'Table 20. — Higher education: SehMie, enrollment, adjinlselons, 
~t927-2S-1 955-56* < 


School 

year 

0 

Number 
of in- 
atitu- 
tiona 

Total 

Enroll- 

ment 

• ^ 
Enroll- 
ment 
(full- 
time) 

Courses: 
Adult 
and cor- 
respond- 
cnpe 
(pint- 
ume) 

Total 

Admis- 

sions 

Admis- 

sions 

(full- 

time) 

Couraea: 
Adult 
and cor* 
reapond- 
enoe 
(part- 
ume) 

# 

1 

2 

s 

4 ' 

» 

6 

• 

**i 

7 

,8 



(000). 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1 927-28-- 

148 

169.6 

169. 0 


42 8 

42 8 


1932-33 

832 

504. 0 

604. 0 


-245. 8 

245. 8 


1937-38 


• 194. 6 

• 494. 6 



15a 3 

16a 3 


1940-41 

817 

812.0 

686. 0 

•227.0 

263. 4 

161.5 

• 101. 9 

1960-61 

880 

1, 247. 0 

846.0 

•402 0 

349. 1 

237. 6 

111. 6 

1964-66 

798 

1, 73ttO 

1. 146l 0 

•584. 0 

*46ao 

» 287. 0 

* 16a 0 

1966-66. 

766 

1, 867. 0 

i,22ao 

•639.0 

461. 4 

286.6 

•17& 8 


• TaentraTnoe Statisticheakoe Upravleoie pri Sovete MJnistrov 8SSR, Narodnot 
KhotatM^ SS8R; Statistichetkii Sbomik, (Moakva: Goaudaratvenooe Statiatiche- 
akoe Isdatel'atvo, 1966). p. 237-229. 

NicbolM DeWitt, Spviet Profeuional Manpomr: lU Bdueaiion, Training, and . 
(Waahington: National Soienoe Foundation, U. 8. OoveHunent Printing 
Office, 1966). p. 298. 

* Ibid., p. 399. 

«C!omputed. 
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Tabl«yi— Qraduations^from Highar Educatlofial Inatitutiona* 


, 6-yeyr Plan \ 

1 » \ 

^ \ 

\‘ ' 

Period 

GRADUATIONS 

AVERAGE GRADUA- 
TIONS PER YEAR 

Total 

Full 

tiihe 

Adult 

and 

Coire- 

Bpond- 

enoe 

Courses 

Total 

■ 

FuU 

time 

Adult 

and 

Corre- 

spond- 

ence 

Cours<*« 



(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

First 

1929-32 

17tt 0 

17tt 0 


42 5 

42 5 


Second 

1933-37 

37a 0 

37a 0 


74 0 

74 0 


Third (start) 

19.38-40 

32a 0 

304. 0 

24.0 

100. 4 

101. 4 

ao 

World War 11 Years. 

1941-45 

302.0 

286. 0 

lao 

60. 4 

57.2 

22 

Fourth 

1946-50 

652.0 

561. 0 

91.0 

13a 4 

112 2 

18 2 

Fifth.....*. 

♦ 

1051-55 

1, 121. 0 

874. q 

247.0 

224 2 

174 8 

.49.4 

... - . Zd 


^ ‘ TBentral’noe Btatisticheitkoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SS8R, Narodnoe 
Khotyaialoo SSSR; SUUittichetkii Sbomik, (Moskva: Gosudaratvennoe Statis* 
ticheskoe Itdatel'stvo, 1956), p, 229, 


Organization 

Soviet higher educational- institutions are head^ by 'a director and 
have faculties composed of specialized departments.* The responsi- 
bilities and functions of each component have been set forth by the 
State in the form of standard regulations for higher educational in- 
stitutions. With minor modifications which have been officially ap- 
proved thd same general organizatiorial structure is used for all Soviet 
higher educational institutipns.* See chart IV, p. 176 . . . « 

The heads of universities and academies have the title of rector; the 
heads of other Soviet higher educational institutions, the title^f direc- 
tor. The rector or director is held responuble for a^inistration and 
supervision of th4 ipstitution and for what is done in its name. He is 
responsible both to the Directorate fqr Educational Institutions. of the 
ministry having financial jurisdiction over his school and to the USSR 
Ministiy of Higher Education for organization of the teaching pro- 
gram, caliber of graduates, and the scientific research undertaken. 
Although he is nominated for his position by the controlling minist^’s 
educational directorate, he is appointed and may be dismissed by the 

• For further details see M. I. Movshorlch, Vyuhaya p. 4%41. Besola- 

Won of the US8B Connell of People’s Commissars, Na 972, Sept. 6, 1^88, ‘’Trlpovol 
Ustav Vysshego Uch^nogo Zavedenlya.” 
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. Ministry of Higher Education. Usually he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party the Rector of Moscow University is often cited as an 
exception--^d frequently is a scholar with administrative ability. ^ 

The i^ition of deputy director for academic and scientific affairs 
(zame^iteP direlrtora ‘ po uchebno-nauchifoi rabete)— called pro- 
rector in universities and academies— is expected to be held by a per^n ■ 
fruited from the best qualified professors in one of the school’s basic 
disciplines. Western visitors usually state that they have been ipi- . 
pressed with the caliber of men holding this office. According to re- 
ports the deputy director is not, as a rule, a Party member. He is re- \ 
^nsible to the director for the training, program and for research. \ 
His appointment ^d dismissal are subject to the recommeiidation of \ 
the controlling ministry’s Directorate for Educational Institutions ' 

and action by the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. 

The deputy director’s primary duties- include: (!)• Organizing 
instroctional activitiM and supervising research and publishing ac- 
tivities; (2) supervising make-up and operation of time tables, sched- ■ 
ulea; examinations; (3) supervising student practice-training pro- - 
grams; (4) mpervising post-graduate training a^nd advanced degree 
research carried out by students and staff members; (5) checking on 
quality of lectur^ and academic standards; and (6) substituting for 
the director in his absence. In large institutions the deputy director 
for academib and scientific affairs may have assistants to whom he 
delegates certain responsibilities such as the supervision of part-time 
training programs and postgraduate training and research. 

Tlje deputy responsible for administrative and financiaj/affairs 
(zamestitdl’ direktora po administrativno-khozyaistvennoi chasti) is 
appoin^ by the director. His primary responsibilities include: (1) 
Supervising the school’s facilities, including any dormitories, and en- 
forcing regulations on sanitation and hygiene; (2) supervising con- 
struction work and repairs; (3) procuring furniture, apparatus, and 
equipment; (4) supervising food supplies for cafeterias; (5.) formu- ] 
lating financial agreements; and (6) in general, acting for the director j 
in financial matters.. The number and type of duties assigned to as- 
sistants depend for the most part on size of the institution. If a major 
construction project like a dormitory is undertaken, an assistant may 
be brought in temporarily to handle problems involved. 

% a .4 

Academjc Council 

# 

The executive orgw of the Soyiet higher educational institution is 
the Academic Comicil (uchenyi sovet). It is chaired by the director 
and Qompoeed of deputy directors, deans of faculties, heads of departs 
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ments, Mveral ranl^ proWre, the chief librarian, secretaries of 
the institution VArty organizations, a representative from each trade 
union and socia^/o^ization functioning within the school, and pos- 
sibly a representative of the responsible ministry. Schediied to meet 
at least on<» a month, this group deals with general problems, adapts 
plaiw and programs to Party policy decisions, formulates plans for 
teaching and research, and incorporates recommendations submitted 

* by each department into an intonated plan for the whole institu- 

^ tiom The academic council appoints.staff members to positions as 

assist^ts, submits nominations for the posts of professor and docent, 
and judges the dissertation defenses for degrees of candidate oT 
sciences and doctor of sciences. 

In large schools, each faculty has its academic council with the 
, faculty dean as chairmah.. The faculty academic council carries out 
the Mme general functions as the council for the institution, including 
the judging of dissertation defenses when it is empowered to do so 6y 
the ^linistry of Higher Education. - . 

Faculties 

The major teaching and administrative unit of a Soviet higher edu- 
Mtional institution’ is the faculty (fakul’tet) composed of several 
-departments in .the same major field or discipline. In universities, 

* the ususl faculties are physics-mathematics, chemistry, biology, hb- * 
to^, and philology. In economics institute faculties include indus- 
trial-«economic8, agricultural economics, trade economics, finance and 
credit, accounting, and statistics. The average Soviet conservatory 
of music has ihajor divisions for piano, orchestration, voice, theory of 
composition, choral conducting, and opera-symphony conducting.- 
Most medical institutes have a single faculty of general medicine, 

» pharmacolo^, or dental medicine; if tliere are other divisions, they 

1 are usually in addition to general hiedicine. The 16 Soviet institutes 

devoted to physical cihlture list one faculty each. The usuSl institu- ' 
tion has from 3 to 6 faculties. ^ 

At- the head of eveiy faculty b the dean (dekan), choSfn by the 
director and the academic council from among ^he professors of the 
faulty. 'The dean b charged with administration and general super- 
vision of teaching and research work in his field; planning future 
programs, and checking on current progress. He is particubrly re- 
- sponsible for organizing entrance examinations 4ot undergraduate and ' 

graduate applicants and for obtaining the best possible students to 
fulfill hb faculty’s enrollment quota. 

^_Xii addition JjO the normal daily 6 honm\pf teaching and research 
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work, the professor, docent, or instructor fulfilling the functions of 
faculty dean or deputy dean is expected to spend a minimum of 3 hours 
daily in tlie dean’s office for which he is scheduled to be paid extra — 
the equivalcMit of 50 percent of his base salary. 

♦ 

Departments .. 

V 

A faculty is composed of si>eciali 2 e<l departments (kafedry) or 
chaii-s, each devoted to a particular aspect of the given discipline. 
The I9Jt9 Moscow University Handbook., for example, lists 14 depart- 
ments in the university s. faculty of geography: (leneral physical ge- 
ography, physical geography of the USSR, physical geography of 
y foreipi countries, economic geography of the USSR, econoi^iic ge- 
ography of foreignV countries, geomorphology, geodesy and cartog- 
**®pby* hydrology, cliinatology, botanical geography, geography of 
soils, paleogeography," geography of the, Arctic,*^ and history of 
geography,* 

A department is headed by a chairman (zaveduyushchii kafedroi) — 
sometimes a full professor, ^metimes another member of the depart- 
mental staff; not necessarily the |)erson considered to be the strongest 
specialist in the ilepartment. He is elected by his associates on the 
Academic Council, subject to approval by the Ministry of Higher 
Education. He is res|) 9 nsible for general su|)erviston of teaching and 
scientific research and for laboratories, librtiry facilities, and museum 
or scientific collections, fie has the right to recommend new staff mem- 
bers. Appointments of ranking staff members are subject to confirma- 
tion by the Ministry of Higher Education; other appointmMits are 
confirmed by the institute Director. In addition to his duties as de- 
partmental chairman, for which he is scheduled to receive extra pay, 
he is eipected to carry a full teaching load and dfevote an average of 

3 hours a day to research. 

' Tlie departmental staff may include in addition to the chairman, 

4 or 6 professors (professory), docents (dotsehty), instructors 
(prepodavateli), and assistant^ (assistenty) a few postgraduate stu-' 
dents (aspiranty and doktoranty) and several specialists with re- 
search duties only .(sotrudniki). The departmental research staff 
may include some senior research workers; it is largely made up of 
junior personnel such as laboratory technicians (laboranty) and “pre- 
parers” (prepandory). 

* IidateTstro Moskovakofo Ualversiteta, BpravocKnik dlya Potttipa^shcMkk 
V UoskovskH Vniversitet e 194S (Moakvac^MOU ladateratvo Moakovskofo Uol- 
versiteta, 1949), pl 4(M1. 
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A department carries out a program appipved->by the head of The 
institution in conformity wiUi national iiTterests, The annual plan 
include research in addition to teaching, preparation of publications, 
supervision of extracurricular activities, and training of graduate 
studenta ‘The chairman is responsible for seeing that staff members 
take refrMher cour^ on basic tenets of communis', keep informed on 
latest political ramifications of their specialties, work to improve theii« 
professional qualifications and ooffcplete substantia] research. * 

Although Soviet professorial staff members are not granted sab- 
batical leave, the State and Party strongly back a “creative research” 
leave policy. By “creative research” is meant research which prom- 
ises to make a distinct wntrilftition to the Sbftet economy. The re- 
quest, containing an outlin^ of the propoited project, is submitted to the - 
Academic Council for approval. 

At monthly or binignthly departmental meetings, the staff reviews 
and discusws manuscripts for textbooks, articles for professional jour- 
«al^, teaching aids, new course material, outlines of theses, progress 
reports of graduate students, and problems related to .the research 
program. Xow -and then specialists from industrial plants present 
papers on problems of special interest to the department. This asso- 
ciation of industry with academic institutions, developed particularly 
since World War II, is highly favored by riie ^tate. 

Staff Appointmants. 

Appointments to the academic ranks, of “assistant” and “instructor” 
are awarded by the institution’s Academic Council. Persons with a 
• higher education who show aptitude for teaching and research work 
receive the award of “assistant”, and assistants who have demon- 
strated unusual promise as members of the teaching staff are given thtf 
rank of “instroctor.’’ Appoititmepts to the ranks of “professor” and 
“docent” require confimatioh by Ihe'Supreme Certification Commis- 
sion 6f the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. Usually a “profes- 
sor” holds the academic degree of “doctor of sciences” (doktor nauk) 
and a “dorent” that of “candidate of sciences” (kandidat nauk). 

Vacancies are filled on a competitive basis after being advertised in 
the pres& Selections for poets of professor or docent are made by the. 
Academic Council of the institution \pting by secret ballot on applica- 
tions submitted. Teaching staff piositions are subject to renewal every 
6 ywrs— incumbents competing with otKers who have submitted appli- 
cations. As a rule, there is Kttle shifting among professors and do- 
cents. Dimissal or transfer is said |o be unusdal; the 6-year reap- 
pointment is intended to keep staff members on their toes. , 

aaran*— ar — is 
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Admission Policy and Procedure 

Citizens unHer 35 years of age who hive completed a 10-year sec- 
ondary education and passed State examinations for the ‘‘certificate 
of maturity” (altestat zrelosti) are eligible to apply for admission to a 
higher educational institution. (Those over 35 may apply for admis- 
sion to a part-tiii)e program at night or in a correspondence course in a 
field related to their occupation.) Students from among the top 5 
|>erc<mt of the graduatesof specialized secondary schools (technicums) 
and ^udents from industry, agriculture, or otlier business also may 
apply. Applicants^in these latter ^wo categories may apply only to 
institutions or faculties otfering professional training along the same 
lines as their specialized secondary schooling or their job experi^n^. 
It isesthnated that they constitute from 4 to 10 |>ercent of the students 
annually admitted. ^ 

Admission procedures are uniform for higTier educatiohannstitu- 
tions; admission lequireinents vary. Some institutes offer a iJ-inonlh 
: examination preparatory course, 

^ Between Ifune 20 and . July 31 the student submits a standard applica- 
tion to the faculty or institution he prefers to attend. The required ap- 
plication consists of: (1) llis Autobiography ; (2) original graduation 
c^ificate; (3) internal pateport— to be submitted in person; (4) three 
photographs taken witliout hat; and (5) evidence of military draft 
status. 

Tlie admissions board, under the personal supervision of the director, 
includes the deputy director for academic and scientific affairs, fhe 
deans of each of thP faculties, and two’ other professors. It is ire- 
, sponsible for screeningf applications, meeting applicants, verifying 
documents submitted, and notifying prospective students of the 
entrance examination schedule. 

/ ' * 

Entrance Ekami nations' 

4 

With the exception of gold medal honof^ students, who are admitted 
automatically, students are selected on the basis bf competitive entrance 
exaniipations. Applicants with silver medals and honor students ^rom 
$pecializ^ secondary schools are expected to take an entrance ex- 
amination in the subj^|ct of major importance in, their field.* 

Type of entrance examination depends on the faculty or field. For 
example, students applying for admission to an engineering institute 
or tp a science faculty are required to pass comprehensive examinations 
in mathematics, physics, chemi^iy, language and literature, 

and one foreign langukge ( English, German, or Freiteh ) . Applicants 
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to faculties of law, peopmj)hy, history, philosophy, or philology are 
examined in Russian literature and language, a foreign language 
(English, French, or German), hist 9 ry of the USSR, and geography. 
Applicants in such fields as the arts, architecture, music, and physical 
culture must demonstrate aptitude and ability in their' specialty. In 
a ‘few institutions in the non-Rnssiniv republics — primarily |)edagogi> 
cal institutes — where instruction Is given in the native langua^,*ap- 
plicants also are re<j»iire<l to ,take an entrance examinataon in the 
nal i ve literature and language. 

Entrance examinations ai'e scheduled lietween August 1 and 20 
^except in fields such as agriculture • where seasonal work results in 
holding examinations from January 1 to *20. Only those who pass 
the examinations in Russian language and literature are permittetjl to 
’ take the others. Examinations in Russian language and literature, 
in native language and literat\iia, and in lAathematics consist of'two 
parts: written (2 hours^ and oial (15 to *20 minutcfi). The re.st are 
of the I5-to-20 minute oral tv|>e. 

The applicant isgiven an examination booklet with his photograph 
on it. Marks he receives on each examination — conducted by commit- 
tees of staff members esj)ecinlly appointe<l by the director— are re- 
tarded in the booklet.* The giading scale of “1” to “5” is used as 
in the primary-secondary schools. It is ]>ossible to have a jierfect 
record of “25* for the battery* of examinations. To be admitted 
students usually need a total of *21; demobilized soldiers and young 
]>eople with a year or two of worg experience in a factory or on a 
, farm may be admitted with a total of 21. In general, entrance exam- 
inations are based on work in the sefiior secondary school. An outHae 
of materia) to be covered is available to applicants in handbooks pub- 
^ lishedannually bytlie Ministry of Higher Education.* 

While the general outline of examination material is uniform, 
examinations are npt. Each faculty prepases its own. From Soviet 
press re|)orts conimenting on variation iri standards, difficulty of ques- 
• tions apparently depends on number of'applicants i>er vacancy and 
stringency of aca^mic demands of a particular field. It appears to 
be common knowled^ among,Soviet students that entrance examinl- 
tions in aviation engineering institutes are more difficult^than those in 
agricultural machinery engineering institutes, for example, and that 
competition in uAiversities is greater than -in pedagogical bistitutes. 
R^|)ortedly there was an aa*erage of 3 applicants per vacancy in the 

*For a BuniDiarx of reqalmuenta Id lIKiO for vaiiooB flelds, aee Boris L 
Oorokboff, iiatetiaU for Study of Bovfft Bpectalized Eduction (Washington, 
D. 0.: National Resea rt-^ Omndl, Office of Scientific Peraonnel. 1052), p. 71-92. 
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philology faculty of the Unmtsity^of Leningrad, and 11 applicants 
for. 300 vacancies in the Kharkov Institute for Librarians. 

Examination records and results bf the medical examination given 
every applicant by the school’s medical board are submitted to the 
admissions boards of each faculty. 

In the final selection of students, great weight usually is accorded 
to results of the entrance examinations. The medical report is a major 
factor at -some institutes — military academies and mining institutes, 
for example. What the applicant says in his autobiography about 
himself and his reasons for wishing to specialize are carefully* con- 
sidered. The “character reference” (kharakteristika) from ^e di- 
lator of his secondary school or his employer is also reviewed for 
infoniiation about the student’s background, his scholastic record,, 
extent of his extracurricular activities^ his general beha\nor, and how 
active and “politically conscious” he has' been. 

More attention is accorded to^polifical participation, spotless po- 
litical records, and family connections in institutes training students 
for the diplomatic service, for example, than in some others. An 
aviation engineering institute is known to have disqualified an excep- 
tionally bright and otherwise eligible boy (subsequently admitted to 
a univereity) because his father, an Orthodox priest, had-served a 
term, of exile to Siberi^ Applicants- to a higher Party school must 
give evidence of beih^^xceptionally active politically. In schools 
where academic programs are considered to be unusually difficult, 
effort is made to eliminate any person whose scholastic achievement 
* is the result of intense study rather than marked ability sin<|i, in the 
opinion of Soviet educators, such a student would not be able to keep 
up under the pressure and competition of the program. 

On the other hand, admission is facilitated for some applicants. 
For qxample, the son or daughter of a school teacher is usually given 
priority over others of equal ability in admission to a pec[a^^^cal 
. institute. A certain percentage of the quota in the Moscow and Lenjfn- 
gra^conservatories of music is reserved for applicants from thj^'^ha- 
tional minorities. It is reported that, despite official disclaimers, 
children of high-ranking Party and State figures are wmeiimes admit- 
ted although their academic achievement does not warrant admii»ion. 

Factors Determining Choice of Schooi 

* «. 

Students are not told to whysh institution they must apply. Their 
choice is restricted by a number of factors. Foremost is the fact that 
Soviet hi^er schools can absorb only 30 percent of 10-year school 
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graduates annually. Thus most young people with a sufficient back- 
ground to continue their studies are doomed <to relinquish any thought 
of doing so. While old well-known centers of learning* like 
X^ningrad arid Kiev, tend to be popular, the cost of living in the larger 
cities and intense academic competifion discourage many students from 
other parts of the country. On the other hand uniquenSbs of speciali- 
zation may limit the student to study in a large center. 

Most applicants must seek admission to institutions near home. The 
number and type of accessible establishments may be extremely limited, 
and admission quotas for all are fixed. In addition, academic require- 
, ments, job-assignment policy, size of stipends, availability of housing 
for those away from home, and the prestige value of certain types 
of training all affect the applicant’s choice of a higher institution. 

^specially where * competition for admission is keen, notably in 
schools of engineering and applied and experimental sciences — in terms 
of salary and status, these fields are considered most “desirable” — it 
behooves the applicant to make a careful firet choice. If he is re- 
jected, he may apply elsewhere, but he runs certain risks. He may 
gain admission to a second establishment on the basis of entrance ex- 
aminations already taken; may be required to pass additional tests; 
or he may have to wait a year and apply athew. 

Tp channel students into fielcis where trained manpiower is most 
needed, the Soviet regime has developed inducements and devices. 
One inducement is tKe size' of the stipend. Thus choice of specialty 
by a student intending to enter an engineering held, for example, might- 
be influenced by the stipend available in mechanical engineering, as 
opposed to electrical or chemical engineering. As.^hoice of a particu- 
lar aspect of a field is influenced, so is selection qf one field as opposed 
to another. The fixed enrollment quota' alw is' a chaftriding device. 
Iks needs of the State change, so do enrollment quotas and the size of 
stijiends in given fields. 

Students making normal progress are- granted < stipends. The 
amount is based not only on the field but on the year of study and the 
quality of the student’s \t'ork. Those who make excellent marks are 
granted a 25 percent increase the subsequent '^joiester for as long as 
they continue to do outstanding work. An ^ceptiohal- student may 
receive three or four times as much as an avejrage student. It is esti- 
mated that from 10 to 20 percent fail to main|fain a consistently satis- 
foctory grade average, and have to forfeit their stipends until they 
bring their grades up to par. / 

• Stipends are said to be sufficient to cover bare necessities; it is re- 
ported that many students receive supplemental help from home. .One 
month’s stipend is required to be subscribed to what is known as the 
’ “State loan,” and 2 percent of another month’s stipend is ear-marked 
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trade union. Membei-ship in the trade union (on a 
• ‘voluntufry -compulsory” basis) entitles a student to reduced rates for 
plays, concerto, and movies. He may also receive a substantially sub- 
sidized vacation at'a student health resort. Another student privilege 

pointed out in Soviet reports is that of borrowing library books with- • 
out charge.® 

Still another device for channeling students into areas of impor- 
^ce to the State is to lower admission requirements. It is common 
kn<w5wdge that the need for trained. agi iculturalisto and teiuihers in 
recCTt y^rs has resulted in lowering admission standards for schools 
m these nelds. y 

Soviet students are also influenced in selecting aftield, and a school,^ 
^ugh open houses” staged in the spring by Soviet higher educa- 
toonal institutions. Pupils in the last year of the 10-year school are 
invited to visit faculties, talk with students, meet professors and in- 
spect facilities They may be shown movies of what study and a 
career in certain fields involve. 

An American student visiting the University of Kiev during such 
an open house” reported seeing a movie on geology. It showed 
^es of geological field trips, shots of students working in labora- 
toriM and so on. According to him, it was a stimulating film and 

hlve^bwn simil^^^^^ enrolling. The effect on other young p^ple may 

admitted to a higher institution before he is 
18, he w*ill be forced to register for the draft. Once he is so registered 
Swviet higher educational and semiprofessional institutions are not 
permitted to acrept him; if he is enrolled in school, Soviet draft pro- 
visions sccord him deferment. 


Types , 

Theip are five major branches of training in Soviet higher educa- 
tional insti tutions: Engineering-industrial, agricultural, socio-eco- 

**** USSR ia not a craft or a trade union In vS oaual Weet- 
^ eawntlally an Industrial or profeaslonal unloiinn which all 

r memberaWp. While, according 

▼olontaiy, and an Indlvldua*^ moat make ip- 

hainmr Cooperative or collective enterpriaea neceaaarllj 

b^lnct drawlnir all the workers of any 

theoretically to make no dtatlnctlon between 
union or perton* performing them. Within each 

uS woA 4eal with spedOc phases of 

b»i, ^ wh,* 
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nomi^ and the educational and health fields.* In 1955-56 professional 
training was reported as being provided by 765 schools, of which 83 
were universities (univereitety) and 732 were specialized higher edu- 
cational institutions (spetsiarnyevysshieuchebnye zavedeniya), vari- 
ously knotm as institu^ (instituty), academies (akademii), higher 
^ools (vysshie uchilishcha), and conservatories (konservatorii). 
There also were an undetermined number of militory, security police, 
and Party schools. # Approrimately 867,000 students were reported 
enrolled in these schools in 1055-56; about one-third were part-time 
students in evening or correspondence courses. 

Universities 

Universities are centers of general theoretical study. Of the 33 uni- 
versities in the USSR, 12 are in the REFSR, 7 in the Ukrainian SSR , 2 
in the Uzbek SSR, aifd 1 each in the other 12 Soviet republica They 
offer a 5-y^r course of studies in one of the basic disciplines and are 
organized into faculties. * 
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Institutes 

An institute (institut) is a higher institution sponsored by a par- 
ticular branch of the economy such as industry, culture, transport, 
trade, or agriculture. These schools were originally established by a 
specific ministry to train its personnel, and in the late 1920’s were At- 
tended by executive staffs of the ministry’s plants and factories. For 
example, directors, assistant directors, shop superintendents, and lead- 
ing workers with practical experience enrolled in the 8- and 4-year 
courses for theoretical training in their fields. 

Th^ single-faculty schools evolved into the institutes of today! 
which have from 3 to 5 faculties offering courses of 4 to 6 years in 
length d^nding upon the field. In pedagogical institutes and insti- 
tutes of law, economics, and agriculture the period of study is 4 years; 
in engineering and technical institutes, such as electrical engineering, 

and railroad transport institutes, 5% years; in medical institutes, 6 
years. ^ • 

Soviet i^itutes continue to give training in applied branches of 
sciOTcte. As a rule insUtutes are devoted to supplying professionally 
trained per sonnel for one particular branch of the national economy, 

^ toclikle. Me Nlebolu 

^1^ aovte# Profe$$iommt Mmnpotcer: It$ EimemtUm, Tftmtmt «M a»ppim 
(JkshlngtoB: Natloiial Science roowtatloD,. U. 8. Government Prlnttnf Offlce^ 
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^ financed and maintained by the ministiy most 
student bodies are no longer composed of factoiy 
Tw^icu^ and regular secondary school students go to 
S ®*“ ‘lining i«8t as to a university In- 

sometimes referred to as 
Vygshie tekhnicheskie wheb- 
^ wverfcmya, or higher technical educational institutiona The 
ministry-simnsored institutes constitute the majority in the ^’TUZ 
ca «^ry. Theiy also are technical universities known as VTUZy— 
ty^ polytechnical and industriil institutes are included under this 

industrial institutes (politechnicheskie i 
industr,^ nye instituty) are multi-faculty estabrishments <frequeiitly 
6 to 8) which prepare about one-fourth of the engineers. They offer 
6%-year wura» in applied science: Mechanics, meUllurgy, petro- 
eum, engmrering, mining engineering, electrical engineering, chemi- 
niachine-cbnstruction, power engineering, naval-con- 
^uctiofl engineering, and so on. While they provide the same types 

*^®. ministry-sponsored institutes, 

universities are not subordinate to a particular min- 

irtretion of the USS^Imjst^ of Higher Education and triin for the 

‘ *»®^® ®»««»>le student en- 

rollm^ts and, as a rule, are located in principal ihdustrial and admin- 

istrative centers of the USSR. . •_ 

Academies, Higher 3chooto, and Conservatories 
(Akademll, Vyashle Uchlllshcha, I KonservatortO 

SMnetiinM-» hi^ education*! institution 1s called an academy,' 
Mrfl •.1“”?''’ ‘'“Timiryaiev Agricultural Academy, the IrntyiLf 

Academies, the Leningrad Timber Tech- 
in^, • hi^er educational institution is 

" Higher 

T?idgd JilL..^’^- ^ “““» “ “lied a conseira^. 

^m^erencm m designation represent the continuation of hiatori- 


*Not to bi' confiued with KlentUlc 
•clenc^a. 


rcb InotitutM aodb as academlM of 
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Instruction in higher educational institutions is based on euirieu. 

approved b, the USSR Minstry of Higher Sti?n. ^ 
urriculuins cover general lecture cdbrses, seminars, laboratory work, 
sj^ial c ^ and practical work. Students are^uired to^artiS 
Ctheir Lh 1 scheduled in the a^ved curriculum 

fofllw s' »">*nts in the same faculty 

folhiw an .dent, cal curriculum. In subsequent years provision k 

made for s^iahsatjon ,n one of the departmental brunchee of a 

flti s ^ *!**' y®*ri in addition to required courses, 

students may take some optional courses.' , 

Tlie academic year is divided into 2 smeetere (aemestry), the Brst 

lading from the beginning of September to the latter part Vf January 

Jut vZti O' J””® or first 7t 

0 "0" P*"ods last 2 weeks in the winter and 2 months in the 

® instruction in 3 different subjects • 

may be given in a single day. Instruction is planned for a 6-hour day, 

'8 45 minutes. AltImugV 

«ie academic year lasts lOmontlis, the number of weeks of formal b- ’ 

raction seldom ex^s 32. The number of instruction hours, includ- 
ing those for imhtical indoctrination, ranges from 1,000 to 1,300- 
or pore than twice the usual amount in US colleges and univeiitiee. 

^ *''«««« Soviet university student re- 

• instruction; engineering students 

toeAToi^*”^*^"“ ^ from 5,000 


Methods 




principal form of iiistruction. The usutl 
imto M 1 hour.of bctur. to l Imur of laboralory.or other wo*. “ 

'"*y*»t»iffc*P«rtioularfidd 
omowl.^ and deocnbo mam trends in its:dovelopment and history, 
m lecturi#-m ^ instances a professor or docent-is tequiM 
^Aow rtudents the “struggle” waged by outstanding scien^ mid 
solars m ^poii of niw illustiut,^ connoction betwoen 
application, »ntf-e»plah, the importanoo of the oodrss 

for the future work of the students. 

are handed a program 

(programme) stating mam problems to be dealt with and Hating 
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required and supplementary reading. TheSe course outlines are pre- 
pared by specialists considered outstanding in the held; they are 
published and distributed by the USSR Mimstry of Higher Educa- 
tion. Some of the programs, especially for basic general courses, are 
3 or 4 pages in length ; others contain barely a paragraph outlining 
the central theme to be covered. ThjB professor or docent may organize 
the material in his own way. He is expected to call his students’ at- 
tention to new information. He may emphasize one aspect of the 
course and minimize another. His main responsibility' is to cover in- 
formation his students are expected to know when they take their 
final State diploma examinations. 

Lectures are given to large groups of students and monitors check 
attendance. I.<ecture material and requiredr^ding form the basis for 
small sections which discuss problems and do exercises under the di- 
rection of an instructor. Ihiring the first 5 or 6 semesters section in- 
struction — literally, “drills’’ (uprazhneniya)r— is common. Homework 
assignments are an integral part of section instruction. In scientific 
and enpneering fields much time is devoted during these supervised 
study periods to exercises and computational problems. In the hu- 
manities, and in socio-economic and political subjects, the work is 
often more like a seminar. In this case, it may be led by a professor 
or docent 
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Seminar topics* are broad and general during the first years to 
’ give the student an idea of the main problems in the field. Topics 
covering a more restricted area and dealing with specific problems ate 
treated during the fourth and fifth years. 

Seminars dealing with political philosophy, according to reports of 
Soviet refugees, tend to become formal question and answer periods, 
with the teacher giving the “approved” point of view on any given 
topic. All too often, according to the Soviet press, students in politi- 
, cal seminars have no opportunity to gain ah understanding of a speci* 
fic problem through di%ussion; the teacher relies on the prescribed 
text for the approved answer without being able to tell his students 
why such an answer is given. Apathy among studmtB toward basic 
political subjects reportedly is chronic and of no little concern to the 
P^y. The students study, memorize, and repeat prescribed answers 
becaus^ they must pass their courses in order to graduate. Soviet 
authorities appear to believe that effective Results are achieved through 
permeation of all instruction with the communist point of view. 

Just as seminars have an important place in the curriculums ap- ° 
proved for ina jors in the humanities, social sciences, law faculties, and ' 
sociot^no^c programs, so laboratory work ha^an important place jn 
training science students. It occupies almost three-fourths of the time 
, the major devotes to courses in chemistry.* In fact, laboratoiy and ap- 
plied i^raction in general is eihphasized by Soviet educators to coun- 
teract inclinations toward “booki^” research. • 

Reports indicate that laboratory equipment, audiovisual aids, 
models, and shop equipment have been inmieased considerably since 
World War II. The Soviet press, Imwever, continues to talk about 
shoitagn of laboratory equipment, precision instruments, special. types 
of machinwy, uid lack of adequate space to house existing-equipment. 

In the spring of 1956, Americana who surveyed Soviet training meth- 
ods and facilities in engineering and physics reported that in the higher 
educational instituticms they visited the equipment was more than suf- 
ficient in amount and quality to carry out sound instruction. 

During the final 2 years of study some courses are based on inde- 
pendent assignmenta In the humanities, term papers arc prepared; in 
the science and engineering fields, drafting or computational or labora- 
toiy probleiM may be assigned. The professor supervises through 
individual consultations. 

Field work or production practice occupies an important place in 
trainmg rtu denta to ^>ply thwretical knowledge. During their prap- 

'NlclMriaa DeWltt. Soviet ProfenUtmei itempower: Itt Eivootkm, Treininp, • 
•t*d Svpplp (Washlngtoo; National Sctaice Foundation. U. 8. Ooremmimt 
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tioe periods students of engineerinj; institutes, for example, must work 
in factories as foremen, technicians, and engineere and must spend 
part of the practice period on a job at a nuu^ine. .During the summer 
following the second academic year, the student is ajasigned to a ftutory 
or plant for a 4-week period. He becomes acquainted with the layout 
and is assigned ks a wwker to several different jobcL Mtheendof the 
third academic year, the student is given an ll-w<sek summer assign- 
ment to observe an industrial process and becomn famiUj r with the 
machineiy norms, and general engineering princij >les involved. The 
third practice assignment, also of about 11 weeks* duration, is sched- 
uled during the sununer after his fourth academic ] ear or in the spring 
of his fifth year. During this assignment he is givm a small adminia- 
trative post where he will make production or mansgerial decisions. ' 
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Students in a«ricultur*I institutes have practice training on SuU 
students in p^agogical institutes, in schools; students in med- 
1^ i^tutes, in clinics and hospiuls; and students of science, in 
the laboratoiy and on field trips. The time allotted to thU practical 
wrk varies according to field. In engineering institutes it ranges 
16 to 88 weeks; in agricultural institutes, from 40 to 52 weeks- 
m pedagogical institutes, about 17 weeks; in medical faculties, about 
16 weeks ; and in universities, from 6 to 16 weekf. 


Curiiculums* 

It is ^viet practice to approve a single standard curkculum for 
each basic field and specialty, permitting variations only/Si the most 
advanced courses. Hence, the required subjects and number of hours 
are identical for all higlier schools in #hich the same majors aiw 
offwed. The fact that the curriculum for a given school is published 
Witt tte name of the institution on the cover should not be construed 
as indicating a curriculum different from that offered by otter insti-’ 
tutions in the same field. 

\Hiile the general engineering courses in Soviet and US institutions 
engineering purees” are not ipciuded in most engineering schools in 
are similar, Soviet fourth and fifth year subjects termed ^Specialized 
the US. ^ a rule the American engineer acquires such specialization 
through on-the job training programs in American industry. 

Science 

There seems to be no great difference in the range kf subjects 
offered in a given field of science in the US and in the USSR. The 
instructiim schedule and the additional year of schooling required of 
Soviet science students mdicate that a chemistry major, for example, «• 

spends ohe-ttird more time on chemistry subjects than does a US 
student 

o 

Examinations 

Examinations are given at the end of .each semester. Homework 
laboratoiy and practical work, assigned papers, and periodic tests 

* AaaljrMaaiid dlacnadou of BorteC eorrlciilana and tnlnlaff pNenuBa have 

twcn made fir American and other Weatera apedallats and hr former Borlet etn- 
dentn and teachers. DeWltt In hie BovUt Pro/emloiiel probablr haa 

oo Uti icd of 
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(iachety) mu^ be completed and graded as satisfactoiy before stu- 
dents are permitted to take final examinations. This preliminary 
verification of the students' knowledge is the responsibility of the 
teaching assistants and instructors. 

FiAal course examinations may be written, in which case 2 hours 
is allotted for ansWerin^ the two or thrra que^ions asked. More 
often the examinations are oral. IMien written examinations are 
held they frequently are accompanied by oral ones. The oral examina-' 
tions are administered by a panel of professors in the subject field 
from the same and/or a neighboring institution. An oral examination 
generally lasts about 25 minutes. 

Four grades are used in Soviet higher educational institutions: Ex- 
cellent (otliclmo), good’ (khorosho), passing (posredstvenno), and 
unsatisfactory or failing (ploklio). The first two are honor grades 
and carry the right to a monthly st4pend. A student with 3 non- 
passing grades is' put oi^robation until the first month of the ne^ 
semester, by which timiffe is expected to have passed at least one of 
the subjects A student is not allowed to take the next year's courses 
until he has passed required tests and examinations. Students re- 
ceiving nr|ore than three nonpassing grades in a semester are expelled 
automatically. 

A student may repeat an examination or a test sevend times. If 
by the end of the subsequent term hq has not made up his deficiency, 
he is dismissed. Only in ex^tional cases may a student be permitted 
to repeat a year. Because the student has the right to rep^t exami- 
nations and because his stipend b at stake, Soviet professors report- 
edly tend to flunk a student and let him take a repeat exam — with the 
possibility that he will get a good or excellent grade— rather than give 
a low passing grade the first time. . 

'Some former Soviet students seem to feel this examination method 
serves its purpose. A former Soviet professor has commented that the 
examination panel must be careful in handling particularly active 
Party members. Although professors can make a grade **stick”, 
Party inquiry or some other embarrassing r^lt may follow unfavor- 
able grading. 

' ' ' - • ^ 

Characteristics of Professional Education 

Soviet professional education concentrates on tfie major field, and 
whatever courses are taken from another discipline are completely 
subordinated to tfie major field. For example, a student specialixing' 
in science may be requii^ to study a foreign language in order to read 
foreign literature pertaining to his major. This language study, 
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gear^ specifical^ to the needs of his field, may be listed under the 
heading “General Science Coursee.” As much as 90 percent of a 

Soviet student’^ time may be spent in what is termed “ni?)feasional 
training.” ^ 

^An engineering student in the US may elect to take a couree in 
ph^ics which is not included among required courses for his major. 
If he takes the course, it may be at the expense of one in his major 
subject. A Soviet engineering Student is likely to Uke a similar 
phj^ics course as ptart of his required program. Soviet engineeia may 
graduate with training in physics approximating that of an under- 
graduate minor in the US. 

Soviet students, regardless of major, must complete requirements in 
TOmmunist philosophy which is oriented toward the professional field. 
Subjecta include foundations of Marxism-Leninism (based on the his- 
tory of the ('ommunist Party) and political economy, and in univer- 
sity faculties, a course in dialectical and historical materialism. Offi- 
cials hope that through th^ courses students will acquire understand-* 
mg of the philosophical implications for their professional fields, a 
conviction of the “rightness” of communism in their counti^, and the 
of communism tliroughout the world. Unscheduled political 
indoctrination permeates every course given in Soviet institutions. 

In the humanities and social sciences there is heavy emphasis on 
political asi^ts of the material studied, and a concentration of focus 
on the politi^ context or communist interpretation of subjects and 
evM^ ^viet refu^ accounts of the less effective penetration of 
^litical instruction in the sciences and in -engineering are confirmed 
py recurring comments in the Soviet press on the “unsatisfactory state 
of political instruction” in these fields. n 

Diploma Work 

Diploma worit the last stage in professional training — is expected 
to reflect the Soviet student’s knowledge of his specialty and to demon- 
strate his ability to cope with a research assignment As a rule, it is 
required of a student gradutting from a training program lasting 5 or 
more years, although some 4-year progranto require it In nonengi- 
neering fields this research is known as a diploma thesis relating tO'S 
student’s independent research. In science fields it is based on Wperi- 
men^ work in laboratory or on field inv4stig^on. In Soviet engi- - . 
neenng ihrtitutes this, requirement is known as a diploma project 
Soviet diploma woih app^^ to approximate thesis requirements 
for the American first professional degree. Iq science fields diploma . 
theaes may contain findings of immediate value to Soviet scientific 
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endeavors. In engineering fields the projects tend to display meticu- 
lous technical detail rather than oripnality, since part of the purpose 
w to test ability to perform calculations, execute charts and technical, 
arairings, and apply existing norms and s|>ecifications to a 'new 
problem. 

A student defends his diploma work before a board made up of pro- 
fessors, representatives from th^ minis^|j- for whichhe is being tn^ined, 
and other interrated persona The board reviews the merits of the 
work, evaluates its quality and practical value, and accepts or rejects 
it. For the engineering student, defense of the diploma project also 
involves an oral examination of his general and specialist engineer- 
ing knowledge. If he passes, he is awarded a diploma, with or with- 
out distinction depending on his past grades, quality of his diploma 
project, and his answers toquestions. It certifies that he is an engineer 
within a particular field and s|)ecialty. 

Some diploma work attracts considerable interest and is publishedr 
some research results are put into mimediate use. For example, two 
students at the University of Moscow were given author's certificates 
one year for the new metho<l8 of synthesizing certain organic com-^' 
pounds which they had develo{)ed. vA student at the Moscow Motor 
Transport and Highway Institute designed a machine for facing 
8loj)e8 of ^ip canals with filtration materiills. The machine was 
tested ip construction of the Volga-Don Canal and was then recom- 
mended for mass production. At the Aaerbaidzhan Industrial In- 
stitute in Baku an automatic instrument to measure the length of drill 
pipes, d^gned by an engineering student, considerably speeded up 
rthe drilling of oil wells. 

-p t. 

University Graduation Procedure 

University education terminates in State examinations ''(gosudar- 
stvennye ekzampny) conducted orally, in public, befon* committees of 
professors appointed by the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. 
U|»n passing the examinations, the student is awarded a diploma 
(dipjom) certifying his training such as “physicist*’ or “physicist— 
secflhdary school teacher,” “chemist” or “chemist— secondary school 
teacher.” Ditference in notation marks difference in class academic 
standing. Students considered most promising may elect careers in 
scientific research. Students who graduate with honors (2 or 8 per- * 
cent), are awarded diplomas with distinction and are invited to ^roll 
m a postgraduate training program or are given first preference in 
available job assignmenta ' • 

The student’s diploma is mailed to his future employer, It lists 
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subjects complet^, grades received, and State examination results. 

The graduate may pick up his diploma when he arrives at his new job. 

No degrees are awarded Soviet graduates or higher educational insti* 
tutiona Many wear the emblem of iheirschoola 

0 

Job Assignments 

Ciraduates of Jjioviet higher educaliunal institutions are assigned 
join at which they are to remain for 3 years. The lioard of Cadies of * 
the Ministry of Higher Education works w,ith the chief directorates of 
mini.stries financially responsible for.particulai^iiigher ^hools and 
with representatives from other ministries in need of professional re- 
mforcementa. Together they draw up instruct ions for assigning per:, 
sonnel. Ministries, in turn, inform their. sulwrdinate establishments ; 
of the numbers of graduates available, their major fields, and of the 

factorieis,enterpri8es, and concenisthat will have priority. 

Rec|uests for specialists start arriving at the higher educational insti* 
tutions arojind the first of the year.-^ To examine the re<|uests, a com- 
mittee on the assignment of sjiecialists is set up at the higher school 
under the chairmanship of the school director. This committee in- 
cludes representatives of student organi7.ation.s and faculty staff and 
representatives of ministries' and enterprises which have sent in 
re<]uesta for personnel. 

^^tudents are informed of job o|>enings in their line, conditions of 
work, salari^ and living facilities ut different poeta A few months i 
liefore graduation, effort is^ma"de to give them an opf>6rtunity to ' i 

acquaint themselves with the open posta A student is ap|)ointed after 
the committee has interviewed hinv Academic standing is the pri- 
mary determining factor, although an outstanding diploma thesis or 
project also carries weight in the allocation of a.ssignment. In some 
cases representatives from several djfferent ministries lequest the same 
student on the basis of his diploma work. 

The student concludes a contract with the designate^! enterprise 
u|x)n graduation. His expenses in moving are to lie paid by his new 
employer. Failure of a higlily qualified specialist to report for work 
at his new assignment may not result in the court action prescribed by 
law. However, he forfeits his graduation diploma certifying to his 
newly acquired «atus. Soviet students are conditioned to look upon 
their career i^ignirient^ as inevitable compensation for State-sup- 
ported Question. They are taught to find security in the knowledge 
th^ a job awaits them when they leave school. . The fact that needs and 
priorj^ of the Party and SUte have been the basic determinants 
of his training is not mentioned. 

4X7B28*— 87-TT-14 
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The State realizes that job assigning has limitations. A Pravda 
editorial on December 10, 1952 noted that students must be placed 
rwhere they w^l be useful and find the work stimulating and chayeng- 
ing so that they will not “become hopeless tjme-servers whd fulfill the 
tasks entrusts to them bliiidly and automatically and fail to link 
their work with the interest of the Plitty and the State.” • 

Integration of Education and Teaching 
With Research 


By law,^he teaching staff of Soviet higher educational institutions 
is required to spend an averai^ of 3 hours a day on research. Tliis 
policy is based on assumptions that: (1) Such utilization of personnel 
will result in developing basiq aud applied research witfi the utmost 
speed; (2) research is essential to industry, agriculture, medicine, and 
the national welfare as a whole; and (3J only, through constant re- 
search can the profestorial staff keep from getting stagnant and out 
of date. Importance is attached to organizing Soviet higher educa- 
tion and research as an integr|ted unit And the Party and State 
constantly encourage .close coo^ration between school and society 
at large. 

Teachers servp as consultants and take on contract work cbnnecte<l 
with tlfeir specialty. Professorial staff may be consultants to or .full 
members of ai¥ industrial plant’s scientific and technical council. Prob- 
lems raised in such a council may be discussed in the departments in 
which these people teach; solution of these problems may be under- 
taken at the plant’s research laboratories, the educational institution’s 
researchf laboratories, or cooperatively and simultaneously at both 
pla<^. , ' , 

Ijfliente considered to be most promising are invited to* work on 
sp^ml problems connected with the re^arch activities of an insti- 
tution. Student 'diploma theses and projects usually are ^sed on 
problems of concern to the departments. ' , 

University students are required to carry odt some resea^h activity 
each semester, to write it up, and submit reports of results as part of 
their training in techniques of conductiAg research. At many schools 
students from the first year on are required to develop themes, and 
topics based on observations made during their, summer practice 
period. Senior students are expected tp paiticipate in seminars and 
conferences arranged by the departments, At the^e, papers may be 
read, including some prepared by students. 
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student Scientific Sdcfetlec^ 

Extracurricular student scientific societii*. (studen^eskie nauchnye 
obslichestva) are sponsored in the higher schools by the Komsoma 
and Party units. By 1950-51, some 20 percent of the sftdents in 
i^vlet higher educational institutions were estimated to bo^artici- 
pants. With growth of th^ societies, the nature of their-i research 
activity has chan^G. From ft)reparation of summaries and ordinary 
descriptive papers, members have advanced to participation in de- 
partmental research programs, and membership has generally come * 
to be limited to the more interested and gifted students. 

Part'Time Programs 

The num^r of sttidents obtaining a higlier education in the USSR 
on a part-time basis appears to have increased rapidly during the 
1950’s and by 1955-56 reportedly approximated one-third of the en- 
rollment Under scrutiny by Spviet authorities, many aspects of the 
training have been found wanting: Specially designed textbooks, 
reference materials, and teaching aids are .being prepared, and methods 
of checking written work are changing. The requirement that stu- 
dents fe employed in the line of work they are studying appears to be 
moqe rigidly enforced than formerly. 

Part-time training through ^rrespondence and in evening courses 
was formerly used primarily as a means for raiding qualifications of 
secondary school teachers. Its role in training agricultural specialists 
and engineers, negligible before, is now increasing. Plans have been 
made to triple provisions for both types of training by 1960. Night 
school programs are also otfering theoretical training for technicians, 
mechanics, and foremen. They aim to narrow the gap between theory^ 
and practice. ^ 

i 

Correspondence Study 

Correspondence courses (zaochnoe obuchenie), which have been 
offered by some higher educational institutions since the 1020’s, were 
not reported to have large enrollments until tljp end of the 30’s. 
Growth continued during and particularly after World War II. 

Tlie reported number of graduates from such courses was snutll until 
arodnd 1050 when extensive changto were made in the organization 
of correspondence training (during the fifth 6-y^r plan, 1951-55). 
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By June 1954 almost 25 percent of the graduates of higher educational ' 
institutions were said to have completed their training in part-time 
programs, principally by correspondence. 

Correspondence study in the USSR is carried on-through a reported 
5f30 correspondence departments (zaochnye otdeleniya) at higher edu- 
cational ^tablishments, and 23 correspondence institutes (zaochnye 
instituty). The latter are not attach^ to a VUZ'or a VTUZ and 
have some 200 consultation centers and numerous branches. The All- 
Union Correspondence Juridical Institute with ^ headquarters in 
Moscow, for example, reported 33 branches in 1954 each with about 600 
students. Of the student admitted to correspondence study pro- 
grams during 195^^1, 25,400 were said to be admitted toSndependent 
correspondence iitnitutes, with more than 3 times that many — 89,400 — 
admitted to correspondence departments of regular schools. During 
tlie subsequent 5 years, enrollment in correspondence institutes is re- 
ported to have almost tripled. 

Tlie rules of admission to correspondence institutions and depart- 
ments are similar to those for ordinary higher educational institutions 
except that there is no age limit. Those admitted must have com- 
pleted a 10-year secondary education or its recognized equivalent, and 
have passed the Competitive' entrance examinations for their major 
field. In addition to the standard application required by Soviet uni-, 
versities and institutes, a part-time student must submit information 
from his place of employment on the type of position he holds and on 
his specialty. 

To take entrance examinations, the applicant must present himself 
at the institution which will supervise his progress. Following the 
examinatidh, the admitted student is given a 10-day enrollment course 
during which the staff explains the curriculum, specific features of 
correspondence study, and methods to be followed in independent use 
of textbooks and reference materials. The student also attends intro- 
ductory sun'ey lectures and visits the laboratories. 

Correspondence students cover the same curriculum as that ap- 
proved for regular students. Programs are drawn up in a different 
way, because students have to complete so much of the work unsuper- 
vised. A correspondence student enrolled in a university or pedagog- 
ical institute spends 2 periods a year — 30 days in the summer and 10 
in the winter — at the institution. In the other programs a student 
spends 1 period a year at the center, either in summer or winter, de- 
pending on his work. At an agricultural school,' for example, the 
residence period is in the winter. During this time, the student does 
his latoratory work, takes examinations, attends review leisures, at- • 
tends introductoiy lectures on subjwts he will study in the subsequent 
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term, and takes part in seminars. He has an opportunity to consult 
his professors, wd must pass required tests and examinations. 
Through this period he is given leave with pay. 

^tween examination periods, the student is permitted to obtain 
assistance from the school in which he is enrolled or, through special 
arrangements, if he liv6s some distance away from the nearest appro* 
priate higher educational institution. Contracts may be made with 
local.teachers and specialists to assist correspondence students in their 
areas. The correspondence institutes maintain special consultation 
.centers (uchebno-konsul’Utivnye tsentry) in places where there are 
30 or more correspondence students. The All-Union Correspondence 
Engineering Institute in Moscow, for example, has a consultation cen- 
ter at the Urals Engineering Works for approximifttly 300 workers 
and technicians reported to be studying there. At the center students 
may obtain help, attend lectures and classes, and carry out laboratory 
exi>eriments. 


Written work, for which provision is made in the curriculum and 
which must be submitted at regular intervals, is the principal means 
of checking student progress. It is intended to enable the staff to seo 
how ipuoh a student has accomplished, where he is having difficulty, 
and whatjne^ to be einphasiz^ in review lectures and corrected in 
textbook revisions. Written assignments are required to be completed 

• . ^ dent is permitted to take the course 

examination. ^ 


After required class and laboratory work are complete, students 
must prepare and submit diploma projects in engineering or diploma 
theses in other fields and pass State examinations. Graduates of cor- 
respondence courses are said to be accorded the same professional 
status as graduates of regular programs. Correspondence students 
generally^are expected to take a minimum of one extra year to com- 
plete a higher education curriculum. The Soviet press frequently 
^nunents that many students are not able to finish the required course 
in twice the regular time. Testimony of former Soviet citizens indi- 
cates that graduates from regular courses are better trained and enjoy 
a professioni^l advantage over those prepared by correspondence. 

*^0 fields and courses open to study by correspondence are neces- 
Mrily limited. For example, of the total correspondence enrollment 
in 1060, 70 percent were reported tofie teachers taking pedagogical 
courses, 11 ^rcent industrial workerfOtakiug engineering courses, 6.8 
percent majoring in economics, 6.7 p^nt in law, 8.8 percent in 
agriculture,** and 8.7 percent in other fields. 


8ov«ttkmp« BtUHklopediifo, 2d. VoL Id, p 422: 
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lEvening Courses 

Evening courses (vechemw obuchenie)— popular during the first 6- • 
year plan when they enrolled an estimated 8 to 10 percent of higher 
education students — revived in popularity following World War II 
and appear to be playing an increasingly important role. 

In 1950, 3 evening institutes (verchemie instituty) and 91 evening 
departments (verchemie otdeleniya) reportedly were maintained at 
ordinary higher educational institutions for students who were regu- 
larly employed and wished to major in a field closely related to their 
work. Like the correspondence-extension training programs, evening 
courses appear to be particularly popular with teachers who wish to 
raise their professional qualifications and with industrial workers who 
are specializing in engineering fields. In 1949-50, for example, over a 
thousand students were reported to be taking courses at the Moscow 
Evening Institute of Machine Construction in such subjects as welding, ‘ 
casting, and thermal treatment of metals.** 

longth of study is 1 semester longer than in a full-tim6 program 
even though night school students, like correspondence students, are 
exempt from practical training prescribed for regular students and 
from physical and military training. Students<spend 16 hours a week 
in lectures and additional time in laboratory shop work, which 
they frequently are able to carry out on the joK?Evening students in 
other respects must complete the identical program required of day 
students. They use the same books, cover the same 'syllabuses, listen 
to the same professors, and take the safne examinations. , 

Evening students are allowed 10 days’ leave with pay to study for 
and take examinations. In their last semester they are scheduled for 
leave from their jobs for 4 months to prepare and defend their di- . 
ploma projects or theses and study for State examinations. During 
this time they are entitled to dormitory accommodations if required, 
and given a stipend. 

** Uo$kov$kii BoVthevik, Nov. 24, 1949. 


Chapter X 

Teacher Training and the 
Teaching Profession 


RUSSIAN PEOPLED traditionally held the teachei; and tite 
B scholar in esteem. In the early years of the Soviet regime teach- 
ers — representing the bourgeoisie — were not held in esteem. Their lot 
was unenviable. They were suspected, distrusted, spied upon by stu- 
dents and superiors, and their authority in the school was nonexistent. 
Incoming contingents .pf new teachers were ill-trsTined; tlje proft 
as a w'hole was underpaid, overworked at school, and requii^ to 


‘the Soviet regime realized the interests of the State demanded educa- 
.tionally qualified teachers. 

With the passing years, teachers as individuals and the profession 
as a whole have come to enjoy increasing respect, greater responsi- .. 
bility and authority, increased prestige, and social status.^ “The ntany 
changes which have occurred in our Motherland under the Soviet 
regime are in no small degree due to the selfless labor of the Soviet 
teacher,” editoralized Pravda on December 10, 1964. 

There apparently is no significant teacher shortage in the 'USSR 
today, The overall Soviet student-teache;* ratio of 17.3 to 1 reported 
in 1955-56 contrasts with 26.9 to 1 for the same year in the public 
schools of the US.* By American standards Soviet teachers are over- 
worked ; by Soviet standards their lot compares favorably with that of j 

*17. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Fall 1955 StatUUea oa ] 
Enrollment, Teaohert, and Sehoolkonelng, Clmilar No. 4ffl, tevlMd, (VaahlJic> I 
ton: Ctovernment Printing Office. 10S6). p. 2. (There la no available figure for 
student teacher ratio In private and parochial schoolarwhlch enroll an estimated { 
12 percent of the total number'bf American school children.) 


part in many communist agitation and propaganda campaigns. 
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persons in other key professions. This chapter outlines types of train- 
in^f programs preparing teachers for the Soviet primary-secondary 
scliool system and describes some of the characteristics of. the Soviet 
teaching profession as a whole. * 

Development 


^ .The need to train politically dependable teachers long has been con- 
sidered important by Soviet authorities. Difficulty in supplying de- 
mand for teii)iers in an expanding school system has been compounded 
by a curriculum organization which requires teachers to be trained in 
oiie of the following fields: Physics, mathematics, chemistry, natural 
science, history, Russian language and literature, native languages and 
literature, foreign languages' ( English, French, or German), music, 

art, physical education, primary school teaching, and kindergarten 
teaching. 

Soviet teachers are trained in one of these areas in three kinds of 
schools: D) Semiprofessional educational establishments known as 
ped^gical schools (peda^icheskie uchilislicha) ; (2) universities 
(universitety) ; and (3) higher educational institutions devoted to 
teacher training called p^agogical institutes ( pedagogicheskie in- 
stituty ) . By and large, kindergarten and primary school teachers are 
trained in i^agogical schools, and teachers for grades V-X in peda- 
gogical institutes and universities. 

The system and types of training proems, academic requirements, 
admission policy, certification standards— in fact, most aspects of- 
tracher training — have undergone many changes over the years. Par- 
ticularly important were clianges introduced in the middle 1950’s. 


Primary and Kindergarten Work 

* 

Following the Revolution in 1917, teachers seminaries (uchitel’skie 
seminarii) were reorganized into a reported 200 3-year pedagogical ' 
'courses for studento who had a pneral secondary education. From 
1921 until 1954 Soviet schools training teachers for work with younger 
children were open to graduate of the 7-year school (boys and girls 
14 or 15 years of age). At first these secondary pedagogical educa- 
tional est^iblishments (srednie pedagogicheskie uchebnye^»vedeniyaJL-_ 
or pedagogic^echnicums as they were known, offered a 3-ye«|^ ' 

of studies. .Erentually they were renamed pedagogical school^nd 
in 1946 the courses were length^ed to 4 years.^ With tV extension 
of 10-year ^ucation and, beginning in September 1954, these training 
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prop's ms b6jiiin to be reor^iiized into 2-yeftr courses nt the junior 
college level for graduates of the 10-year school. By September 1956 
the majority of the |>etiagogical schools reportedly had been so reor- 
ganized ; by I960 all are expected to be. 

I 

Grades V-VII 

I 

After a period of exiierimentation, 2-year teachers’' institutes (uc^t-- 
teVikie irufitufy) were organized in 1935 to fill a need for teachers of 
grades V— VII at the time compulsory education provisions were being 
revised from a minimum of 4 years to a minimum of 7 years. Students 
from the 10-year Khool were admitted to the institutes and given sup- 
pleinentary trajgmg in two closely related fields (physics and mathe- 
matics, the Russian or native language and literature, natural science 
and chemistry, or history and geography) supplemented with courses 
in pedagogy, history of pedagogy, educational psychology, methods of 
teaching a given specialty, and practice teaching in grades V-VII. 
Thus, the curriculum in the institute corresponded approximately to 
the first 2 yeare of the course in the regular pedagogical institute to 
which the institute frequently eras attached. Graduates were encour- 
aged to complete the second 2 years in a night school or through a q>r- 
respondeqee program. , 

At the peak of their existence, in 1951-52, 232 institutes wer« im- 
ported" with an enrollment of 80,000. 'Beginning with 1952-53, these 
propams were being aMished. Some were absorbed by the peda- 
gogical institute to which they were attached; some became full- 
fledgi^ pedagogical institutes and some were revamped into’ courses 
for kinderprten and primary teachers. As of the 1955-56 school 
year, these institutes are said to have gone out of existence. '' 


Grades Vlll-X 

Teachers of the senior secondary grades traditionally have been ‘ 
trained in institutions of higher learning. By 1921 the Soviets re- 
ported they had organized 49 education institutes (instituty narod- 
nogo obrazovaniya) though from 1922 to 1930 the pedagogical facul- 
ties at the universities played the major role. In 1930 the pedagogical 
^ faculties were split from the universities and organized into individual 
peda^gical institutes. Although the 4-year pedagogical institutes 
supplied the majority of teachers, some graduates of the universities 
were asigned to upper grades of the secondaiy school. 

During the immediate postwar years of 1946-50, the number of 
teachers traihed reportedly increased rapidly as new pedagogical 
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scliools were o{>ened — particularly in the lialtic Republics where fa- 
cilities for training teachers by Soviet methods were -considered neces- 
sary. In the Lithuanian SSR the number of teachers trained was to* 
increoM 2.3 times; in the I.«tvian SSR by 90 percent; and in the 
Estonian SSR by 60 percent. 

The increase in number of 10-year schools and in size of the student 
body in grades VIII-X during the early 1950’s made it necessary to 
. 0{)en more |>e<lagogica] institutes, to revise curriculums (which had 
remained fairly stable since 1943) and to introduce more up-to- 
date textbooks in mathematics, physics, chemistrj’, and biology in 
particular. 

Heretofore the practice had been to train students to teach either of 
two related subjects — physics and mathematics, or history and geog- 
raphy, for example — to pupils.in the upfiee grades only. In an edu- 
rational situation in which the majority of children were enrolled 
in ^hools with all 10 grades, Soviet educators found it more desirable 
to introdui^ curriculums designed to train prospective teachers in a 
single subject field and then to prepare them to teach that subject at 
any grade level above the primary school. In the new curriculums 

more time was also allott^ to practice teaching and independent 
study. , 

In addition to expanding enrollment quotas in the pedagogical in- 
stitutes to meet demand for subject matter teachers in the secondary 
, grades, it was found necessary to utilize more students graduating from 
the universities. In recent years about 50 percent of the university 
^ graduates in the humanities and 20 percent of the graduates in (Iw 
sciences reportedly are assigned to teach in the secondary schools. 


Administration 

Tlie republic ministries of education finance and maintain their own 
teacher-traiuing establishments while general supervision of academic 
standard rests with the USSR Ministry of Higher Education. Over _ 
univei^ities, the Ministi^ of Higher Education exercises full responsi- 
bility. In coordinating curriculum requirements, -approving new staff 
, ap^intments, setting admission quotas, and so on, ministries of edu- 
cation work primarily with the Ministry of Higher Education's Chief 
Directorate of Semipfofessiqnal Traiping and its Directorate of 
. Pedagogical Institutions. 

The semiprofmional educational establisliments which usually train 
teachers for ^viet kindergartens and grades I-I V, and senior Pioneer 
leaders and instructors in orphanages for cliildren up to the age of 7, 
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are of 2 types: (1) ThosS with a 4-year course of study for graduates of 
the 7-year school; and (2) those with a 2-year course for graduates of 
the 10-year mIiooI. Teachers for younger children also may be trained 
in pedagogical institutes in faculties of kindergarten and primary 
school education. Table 22, below, is an example of the curriculum 
specified for 2-year pedagogical scliools at the junior college level for 
students ^joring ip kindergarten teaching. Table 23, p. 206, presents 
the curriculum required in 4-year pedagogical schools in the RSFSR. 


Table 22.— Program of Studiao for a 2-yaar Courao for Kindargarton 
Taaohara in RSFSR ■ Podagogloal Sohoola: 1955-56 


a, 

Subject 

Number of hours 
per w«H«k, by year 

ToUl 

Hours 

su^ect 


I 

- II 

1 

t 

S 

4 

f 

History of the Communist Pnrtv I' 

2 

9 

138 

127 

76 

1 

138 

70/57 

70 

174 

fl/1 

Anatomy and phyaioloto’ of pmchooC 
child and preaohool hvgiene . 

V 

4/3 

4/- 

3 

A 

ChHd psycholof^v 


Preschool education 


lliatory of pedagogy 

d 

2 

1 / -i 
flA 

Children’s iiiermture 


m 

9 

OO 

GO 

ikii 

Methods of teaching t he Russian language 
in kindergarten with practicumi in 
reading aloud a|bd narration 

2 

o 

' -2/l 

9 

TO 

121 
1 9Q 

iT.P 

60/58 

66/72 

180/63 

138 

180/03 

138/72 

10 

Methods of acquainting children with 
nature and pracUcums in natural 
•cienoe 

2 

Drawing, modeling, and metboda teach- 
ing children drawing and modeling. . . 
Practical training in achooi handicrafta. 
Singing, muaie, and methods of muaical 
inatruetion In klndcrgartena 

m 

4 

2 

4 

d 

3 

3 

3 

loo 

243 
138 ' 

243 

910 

Phyaieal education and methods of teach- 
ing phyrieal education in kinder- 
gartens, j 

a/4 


Methods of teaching cUldren nqrobers.. . 

’/a 

1/- 

6/6 

aiu 
. 19 

338 

PraetiMT teaching in kindergartens (ofaeer- 
va^lon, satiating, teaching) 

2/6 


OOo 

Total haara*... 




a 

. • f 


Sg A## 

Sg mMm 


* E. N. Medynakll, Protmtkehentt p 8S8R (Moakva: Miniateralvo Proavesh- 
ehanlya R8P8R, Uehpadgia, lWft)/p. 181. (Medynakii alM mentions 70 boura 
each of eboral and individual alnging — both optionaL) 

*Totala not in original table. 
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Tabl« ^3.— ;Profr«m of Studio* for o d^yoar Couraa In RSFSR 
Padafoglcal Schobla: 1 95S-56 • 

(2 hour* In ■ oolumn Indlontii^ti^rs In fimt and nnoend Mmnstnrl 



NunibcT of hours per meek 


Subject 


by 

year 


Total 


I 

II 

III 

A 

IV 

I 

t 

s 

4 

s 

• 

Russian lamniAgr and methoda of 






tearhina -"i. 





1 iiO 

Riuaian language 

3 

2/3 

2/3 

2 

o 

1 •HU 

Teaching methods 




Literature 



m 

if” 

495 

General literature 

Children’s literature ▼ 

3 

3/2 

3 

3/4 

2/3 

Mathematics and methods of teaeh- 





Ing • 





1 647 

ArithroelJc 

2 

2 

2 

I 

Aigebra 

2 

2 



<^eometr\* 

2 

2 

21- 


1 1 

Teachina methods 



. 2/1 
• 21- 

1/- 


Phvaics 

Chemistry and mineralog\' 

3 

3 

254 

no 


Natural science and methods of 




teaching 






Anatomy and ph>'sioiog>' of man.. 

-li 





Botany 


2 




Zoology 



2/1 



Fundamentals of Darminism 



2 1 


Teaching methods . . . 



1/1 



Geography and methods of teaching 


A 


270 

General physical geography .... 

3/2 





Geography of foreign countries . 

2 




Geography of the USSR 



2 



Teaching methods. . 



-/I 

1/- 

' ■ — ~ 

History and methods of teaching 



i/ 1 

398 

History of the USSR 

f/2 

2 

2 



Modem history..!. 

2 

2/- 

-/2 



Teaching methods. . 





History of the Communist Party 



4 

128 

57 

Pa.yehology 


3/- . 

-/4 



Pedagogy 


O 

0/1 1 

History of pedagogy 



S 


190 

Logic 




• 1 

2/— 

DO 

School hygiene 




o/— 1 
2/- 

04 

OH 

penmanship and methods of teach- 





oO 

*»«- 

1 

1 

1 


108 




Hours 

per 

indi- 

vidual 

sul>- 

joct 


7 
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T.bl« 23.-^gr«in of Studloo for • 4-yoor Couroo in RSFSR 


Sinning and methoda of loaching). . 

Ph>'airaJ eduraUon and methods of 
teaching 

PracUcaJ work in shop and agricul- 
ture. 

Observation and practice teaching . 

Optionai Subjects 

Foreign language (Engiish, Franch, 

or German) 

horal or individual singing 


Subject 

Number of hours per week 
by year 

I 

II 

III 

. 1 

1 IV 

1 

> 

* i ‘ 

1 

8 


Total 


2 
3 

3 

-/2 


Total konra 


»/S4 


3 
2/1 


3 

-/2 


^ *4/*« tm/u »/X8|*f.t8t«i,t89 

* 8te, ^ 

• Not in original Utile. ^ 

Organization 

September lo about .luno 20 
It 8 d.j.d«I mlo 2 8en«le™ of 2 quarto™ each, with a wi„t“r vaTtion 

tiL onfif JffiLT'" I "" »' ' *t 

d of March. I.«s8on8 are scheduled 6 days a weelc. 6 hhunt • 

» day'‘'H^“"k“ '“«”*«• i»«»ruction; in othoni, J houre 

» day. H^work aasignmonts and laboratory work an oradod 
ere ai^ daily t^a, course examinations, and finally State ex^na- 
tionspriorto^dMation from the training pn>gram. 

In the 4-year course for graduates of the 7-vear school studenta 
take ^neral course such as physics, chemistry, aigebra and geometi^ 

have had. Tlie professional subjects are the same in botli courees. 
oJiZlTir e«t*^oe examinations, and graduation pro- 

"• providtd which u» to coTor room 
w»d board and a mmunuro for clothes and entertoinment. 


2 

1/2 




1/2 

f/- 


M/U 


248 

212 

280 

224 

312 


380 

280 


Hours 

per 

indi- 

vidual 

sub- 

ject 


348 

312 

280 

224 

212 


280 

280 
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Graduates ara certified with the title V'nmry school teacher” 
(uchitelya nacharnoi shkoly ) or “kinderjrarten teacher’* (vosnitatelya 

^ detskogo sada). The top ft |>ercent of the class graduating from the 
4-year rourse — the honor (^udents— have the right to enter a< pedagogi- 
cal institute, Olhere first must complete an obligatory 3-year teach- 
ing aMigninen^ at a school designated by the authorities. Additional 
training nr night school is available in some localities and in corre- 
8fK)ndence courses. 

Teachers for grades V-:?t are trained mainly in 2 types of higher 
^ucational institutions: In one of the 187 Magogicaf institutes in a 
4-year course of studies or in one of the JW universities in a 6-year 
course. Some teachers of art, music, and physical education are grad- 
uates of one of the higher educational institutions or semiprofessional 
schools devotee! solely to instruction in one of these subjects. 

Admission is liased on standard requirements and uniform prx>- 
c^ures outlined in the chapter on higher education : ('ompletion of the 
It^year school and the passing of competitive entranc'e examinations, 
with sons or daughters of teachers given preference. 

The universities are dividec) into faculties offering training in a 
single bwic discipline such a 4 chemisti^% biolog)', or history. Tlie 
peda^gical institutes, lieing smaller schools with smaller student 
enrollments, are organised into faculties which combine two or more 
related disciplines such as physics-mat hectics, natural science- 
diemistry, history-geography^ or Russian language and literature. 
One i»e<lagogical institute may have a faculty of defectology where 
teachers are trained to work afith handicapped children, another may 
have a special faculty o^ydiology, but this is not usual. Alany 
pedagogical institutes in n^-Russian-speaking republics have a 
faculty devoted to the native language and literature for training 
teachers in these subjects for-ktcal schools. 

Curriculum 

between pedagogical institutes and univereitire, make 
It difficult to speak of the exact training program for Soviet secondary’ 
school teachers, \^^lether at a university or a pedagopcal institute, 
the future teacher majors in the subject he is to be certified to teach 
m the secondary school and completes standard courses in the basic 
tenets of communism, a foreign language, physical education, and 
sp<yified co urses in pedagogy and methods of teaching his specialty, 

*^rdln« to the R8P8B Deputy Ulnister of education, it la pUnned to extend 
the pedaaofical institute tralninf to 5 yean. 
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A unii^reiiy j^duale who goes into tea^-liing has had an eitra year 
of schooling, leas instruction in basic wlucation cpniNcs, nioi^ work 
Ml Ills subject. Held, and has completed a diploma thesis attesting to his 
familiarity with independent research te<>hniques. The direitor of 
the Rostov I‘e<lagogical Institute reporte<lly fold some American 
visitors that physics majors in a i>edagogical institute had had about 
the e4|ui valent of •{years of physics at a university. 

In a |>e<in^igical institute the physics inaj< r takes general physics 
courses the lirftf 2 years and, after he has atnimred a more thorough 
mathematical foundation, he takes theoretmal physics i-ourses the last . | 
2 years. During the first year the student takes uiethanics and heat i 
TOurses and in the secomi courses in ele<tricily, optics, and atomic J 
physics. Theoretical physics courses include: ihernuKlyimmics and 
the kinetic theory of matter, electromagnetic fields and the electronic 
theory of matter, theory of relativity and atomic theory', and in the 
la,st semester, an advanml course on atomic tfieory. Act'ompanying 
these coj^rses are such subjects as inechaniirs. m'oustii's, and molecular 
physic^ I>ecture courses in physics may have Ih students or more; 
for laboratory work students are organiml into groups of alwut 12. 
During I he final year at tlie i»e<lagogical institute students may elect 
siMvial faculty «mrses and seminars, which vary from institute to in- 
stitute, de|)ending on s|>ecialtie8 and interestsof staff members. 

A future geography teacher being trained in the history-geography 
faculty of a i>e<lngogicnl institute os of 1054-^5 was r«|uii^, during a 
4-year course, to pass .58 tests and examinations, phis State graduation 
examinations in: (1) The foundations of Marxism-lieninism; (2) 
niet hods of reaching geography ; (.3) physical and economic geography 
of the rSSR; and (4) physical, economic, and iKiliticial geography of 
foreign countries. The required course load of geography majors is 
relatively light, but is conqien^ted for by a rejiorteil heavy load of 
noncredit field practice. 

The teacher of a foreign language (usually Engli>h, French or (ler- 
maiO may complete a 4-years course in a regular i>e<lagogical institute 
or a 5-year course in one of the institutes of foreign languages. 
Throughout his training the student through the use of tape recorders, 
movies, translation and conversational practice, concentrates on learn- 
ing the language as it is spoken and written by persons to whom it is 
the native tongue. He is required to pass 65 examinations and tests 
/ period plus the State graduation examinations in : 

(1) The foundations of Marxism-Uninism; (2) mefliods oi teaching 

the foreign language; and (8) the theory and practice of the foreign 
language; 

Practfoe teaching is a basic requirement Some of it is scheduled 
in the pedagogical curriculums; some is done during the sununer 
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vsMtion. During this work students are expected to become familiar 
with school organization, classroom teaching techniques, and other 
educational prof^ams functioning in the countiy. . 

Before l^pnning their practice teaching, students attend confer- 
ence m which each student conducts a lesson which the instructor 
analyzes. Then students observe classroom situations in the secondaiV 
e >ool attached to the institute or in neighboring 10-year schools. 
Ewntually they take over regular secondary school class lectures and 
aboratory sessions. In addition, they acquire experience by teach- 
ing m the evening classes for adults and working and niral youth, 
and by acting as leaders of extracurricular work activities and clubs 
fetudents in pedagogical institutes also^ spend 3 weeks of ohe of their 
8-week summer vacations doing practice teaching in the Pioneer 
camp. Thus, future Soviet teachers have 3 or 4 different types of 
teaching duties during which they are alternately supervised and left 
to their own initiative. 


As the piped, ng examples reveal, the pedagogical institute cur- 
riculum divides into three categories: (1) Professional subjects con- 
praed with teaching; (2) required and elected courses in the subject 
held; and (3) courses common to all students in the institute. The 
examples do not reveal: (1) "nie lecture and examination schedule; 
X2) amount of practice teaching and other field practice required; 
and (3) penetration of communist educational principles. 

'^e average lecture load of students majoring in one of the seven 
basic subject matter specialties-chemistry, physics, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, ptural science, Russian language and literature— 
IS 3,640 hours during a 4-year course. The average number of course 
examinations required is 70, pins the final State/ixaminations. Future 
tpchers also complete an average of 866 hours of practice teaching* 
plus an unspecified amount of other field p^ctice during the 4-year 
purse. As a rule a 4-year pedagogical course calls for some 6,000 
liours of Supervised training. 


Observations on'TrainIng 

% 

Such a sfchedule, Soviet educators point out, resul^Sfi'fir too great 
a reliance upon mechanical learning and a -lendenoy^^mpliasize 
deteils, without adequate training in indep^enf i^qs^ireh work. 

Some of the faculties in pedagogical institilfw have-marticularly 
overloaded schedules. The number of hours r^ired of students in 
the 4-year biology course was increased in 196J from 4,826 to 6,176 
hours— 160 hours more than is required of biology majors in a 6-year 
university course. Part of this load is accounted for by the fact that, 
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in 3 ywre of fining, > rtudont opendo > total of id of sununer- 

of field prKtloe jwign^nta Soviet «Ju«to« also have been Stical 
of toe continued u« of obsolete equipment in pedagogical institutes. 

The courses on teachnig methods have impressed some American 
e^r “ Pliysias majoie, for 

toi7 and shop ^nipment found in many Soviet seconded schools- 

of I^hTni 1 laboratory.apparatus to the field^ 

I.™'”"” ProjMlion, electrostatics, current 

ad«n^:.I! w '""ants, motors and dynamos, acoustics, 

to »?"'«( Photography, molecular physics, liquids; and gas^ . 

witoXtotZd. >" V* to irnprovise 

•• . 

Teacher Training on a Part-Timi) Basie 

Soviet aufhoriti^ have found teacher training on a part-time basis 
nn.exp^ient for helping teachers raise their professional qualiHca- i 
ions while retaining their full-time teaching servicea A third of the 
students in higher educational institutions are studying on a part- 
time basi^teachers appear to constitute about 70 percent 
Evenin^epartmente (vechemie otdeleniya) are organized princi- 
pidly in Maijogical institutes located in the larger cities. Night 
school ^udents complete academic requirements identical with th^ 
of regular full-time students but hjive no practice teaching. 

C^rrespondenre depa^tmen^ (zaochnye otdelenie) maintained at 
various pedagogical institutes serve teachers in the surrounding area, 
mre are th^ pedagogical institutes located at Moscow, Baku, and 
Erevan which-fiinction solely as cori^ndence institutes for teachers, * 
cnieny for those in rural areas. ^ 

r Graduate Training and Pedagogical 

. Reaearch 


\ 




Future teachers who graduate from a higher educational institution 
with honors-the top 2 to 8 percent of their class-may apply for ^t- 
graduate study leading to the degree of candidate of pedagogical sci-* 
OTCM (kandidat pedagogicheskikh nauk), and pdfisibly the degree of 
doctor of pedagogical sciences (doktor pedagogicheskikh nauk). 

427 » 20*^7 15 
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Advanced degree work in education is available in the few faculties 
of peda^gical institutes whose laboratory and library facilities are 
regarded by the USSR Ministiy of Higher Education as outstending 
m a g«ven aspect of pedagogy .and whose teaching staffs are.considered 
qualified to supervise advanced fining in particular pedagogical 

Bp6Clftltl6S« ' 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 

T^e RSFSR Academy of Pedagogi(5al Sciences (Akademia Peda- 
gogicheskikh Xauk RSFSR) in Moscow is the chief Vocational re- 
- March center for the USSR. A large proportion of advan^ degree 
training in education is carried out there. 

Tlie Academy was founded in 1943 to aid in the development of edu- 
cation and to disseminate information about education among the 
I^p e ; to carry out r^arch on probleins of general education, spe- 
cialize education, kindergarten Vucation, history of education, ' 
schoo .Jjy^ene, methods of teaching basic primary and secondary 
Mhool subjects, and on problems of Vucational (psychology; to aid in 
e planning and development of other research work in eucation ; to 
train j^tgraduate students and Vucators for staff positions in peda- 
gogical institutes and establishments concemV.with pedagogical 

Members are electV to the academy by their fellows. Election 
brings prestige and monthly monetary remuneration. Between 1961 
and 1954 there reportedly were 34 full members (deistvitel ’nye 
chleny) and 59 cbrresponding or associate members (chleny-korre- 
s^ndenty ) . Both categories hold the title of “academician.” Mem- 
rs may regularly employed on the staffs of pedagogical institutes 
or research establishments and retain the right to use the academy’s 
library and ^rch facilities, maintain offices in the academy, and 
carry out the bulk of their research there. 

, m acadmy is composed of various researeh establishments each 
dealing with specific types of educational problems; namely, the: 

1. R^rch Institute for the Theory and HIrtory of Pedago«y with a 
oniuber of aectiona (sektory) each devoted to a particular type of edoca- ‘ 
ttonal research such aa: Kindergarten edocaUon. didactic^ polytechnlcal 
edacatlon, school studies, and the history of pedasofy. 

2. Hea earch Inatltote for Teaching Hethoda with several departi^ts 

•Of. B. N. IMynskli, Protvethoh^te v B88R, (Moskva: Mlnlsterstvo Pros, 
veahchenlya HSrSR, Uchpedgla. l«Kt) p. loq. Citation of pTragraph 2 oTSe 
charter of the BSrSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 
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^*L*f*^ method* of teachinc Primary fradea. hlatorical- 
philoloslcal dlacipllnea, phyrical mathemaUcal dlBclplines; method* at 
. wing achool laboratory and abop equipment j and ao on. Each department- 

i^"i4TadUtlL“^"“* **‘”"*®'*“' ^lal^ulpmenl^land other 

I 

3. Hcftcurch liiAtItiit6 of Psychology, ^ 

' InaUtute of Defectology with departmenta of defectolog^ and 

5. Researeh Inatltute of Phyilcal Edmatlon and School Hygiene, 
a Reaearch Inatitnte for Fklneatlon In the .Vnn-Unaslah Schools. 

7. Reaearch InsUtnte for Education In the Arts. 

& The Leningrad Reaearch Institute of l>edagogy. 

Science Inatitnte In Leningrad with reaearch In methote 
of tMchlng natural science, the morphology of man, physiological chenSv 
latry, and the physiology of plants and animals. 

Tlie mainuins: (1) The State Librai^ for Education, 

whicli reportedly has a collection of about 700,000 volumea, includ- 
ing aojM 90,000 foreign books on education; (2) the National Edu- 
cation Museum in Leningrad, which collects and displays materials 
on educiUion and activities in educational and cultural institutions; 
(3) the ReMarch Archives in which are deposited pereonaj papers of 
Russian and So^et^ucato^ materials on the development of educa- 
tion m the USSR, library collections of research esUblishments which 
no lon£^ exist, and other materials and documents; and (4) the Mu- 
seum mZagorsk. 

A half dozen full members compose the presidium or governing 
body of the ^demy which carries on day-to-day administrative re- 
^nsibilties between plenary sessions of the membership. Function- 
ing directly^der the presidium are: (1) Tlie Bureau for the Study 
of Foreign Educational Experience and Information; (2) the Com- 
minion for the Publication of the Children's Encyclopedia: (3) the 
Editorial-Publishing Council; and (4) the Academy of Pedagiiicai 
Sciences Publislling House. ® 

The academy sponsors the preMration of new textbooks, new aca- 
^ic sch^u^ and programs for schools. Under its function of 
disseminating educational information among the population, the acad- 
emy publishes popular books and pamphlets and is said to sensor 
annually some 2/X)0 lectures by academy personnel on educational 

topica It organizes peda^gical readings tp^^ 
a rantert to which teachers, pre-school worken^ school inqiectm, and ! 
ot^ m the field of ^ucation are invited to submit reports, studies, 
Md mon<^pha on pedagogical problems with recommended spin- j 
A jury of the academy chooses the prize-winning submissions. 
Those considered best are subsequently discussed and published. ,1 





2H EDUCATION IN THE USSR 

The Teaching Profession 

In 1955^6, 1,733,000 teachers were reported as employed in Soviet 
primary and sewndary schools-1,665,000 as teachers in tha i^gular 
»h^8 and in institutions for sicked handicapped children, and 
7«,QW as teachers m the evening and part-time schools for employed 
youth and adults.* . . f 

Of the total in the teaching profession, an- estimated 80 percent are 
women ; the percentage varies by grade level. More men teach in the 
senior secondaiy grades ; more women in the primary grades.* 

Cortificaffo'n 

on. ' 

Ine type of diploma awarded a trained teacher in the USSR de- 

^nds on th« kind of program followed. Each diploma carries with 

It a corresimnding certificate. Graduates of pedagogical schools or 

.other schools of equi^lent status recwve the diploma of kindergarten 

^ n primary school teacher, depending on training re- 

wived. Graduates of pedagogical institutes or universities receive a 

.dipbma of secondaiy school teacher of a specific subject in grades V 

to X. Graduates of teacher inaMtutes (uchitel’skie i'nstituty) have 

the right to teach in grades V to VII only. The honorary title of 

^ *** Merit” is awarded to teachers hy the Presidium of the 

Supreme Soviet in recognition of their work .in education*. 

Appointment . 


FoUowing his graduation from one of the teacher training insfitu- 
tions, a student is assigned for a period of 3 years to a school requesting 
a teiwher with his type of training. At the end of his obligatory 
^hing wignment, the teacher may be transferred to another school 
through choice or consent or may leave the profession. Some toachera 
apply , for postgraduate study in education at this time. Appoint- 

j • 1 j ed the director of the regional or 

temtonal department of educatiori or by the minister of education 
m an autonomous republic. . * •' 

^ ^^ion of teacher training projpnms is not only to graduate 
future teachers but to prej^re them to be leading forces in their com- 
munities. If a student is assigned elsewhere than to his native legion, 


*Naro4noe KhozifaMvo 8B8R, p. 222-28. 

• OgnTemUon with tlie B8F8B Deputy Mlnlrter of Bducatton, Merch 81. ISOB 
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he is ^ven Some orientation information about the area. If it is an 
^cultural immunity, he is rappoeed to be informed on its agricul- 
tural problems Md the equipment u^ He should also know what 
e ^ple are like and prmcipal community activities, interests, and 
t^tiona Soviet teachers are expected to be active participants in 
nununity projMts And to help solve various problems that arise. In 

P*rty.SUte and th. 


Dismissal 

a 

teacheiwreoeive their appoin6nent for Fife or until 
eligible for retirement uid pension after 25 years of servicfc. In prac- 
tic^ ^viet t^her has no jobiecurity should the local department 
o education or Party committee file a odmplaint for “incompetence.” 

In practice, according to the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, m^ teachers in the Soviet Union earn about double their base 
, salary b^ause they work ttrice riie number of hours specified. 
T^whers in the cities frequently teach a double shift. In rural areas,, 
where there is ordmarily only one shift, teachers instruct young 
people Md adults in evening schools and in part-time programs. 

.Besides extra remuneration for additional hours of teaching, they 
may receive extra pay for hours spent in such duties as: Checking 
written exercim wd examinations; setting up and checking labora- 
tory work in ph^ics Md chenjistry classes; supervisiig experimental 

rw? natural science passes; acting ws the school 

librasira if one is not on the ^taff ; acting as class counselor ; and direct- 
ing extra-cuiTicuIar clubs or activities. Teaching up .to 2 hguiu a 
d«y which IS done by a school principal is paid at the hourly rate. 

Sonet teachers are paid by the State under a graduated scale for 
vanoiw retegoriee of teachers. These categories depend upon : ( 1 ) 
Len^ of tewhingservice, (2) education, (3) grade level and subject 
te^ht, and (4) particular place in which they are teaching. Report- 
^y a teachef who has graduated from a 4-year pwlagogical higher 
raucational institution and te^hes one of the basic subjects in grade 
VI earns more than a tet^^her pf art or music who graduated from a 6- 
year higher educational institute of the arts or from a conservatory. 

A teacher in the city school earns more than due in a country school, 
whue at^her m a country schopl recaives housing including fuel and 
lights wd if he hu dependents, he is supposed to receive an allotment 
of^d and graxiiig rights for such livestock as he is allowed to own. 
Ceitam isolated areas of the USSR, such as the Yakutsk Autonomous 
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Republic or the more remote districts in the Irkutsk Province, are ex- 
isted to have 20-percent wage differentials. Teachers working in 
schools heyond the Arctic Circle in such places as Murmansk, Arch- 
angel, or in the far northeast in Kamchatka or Sakhalin are supposed 
to Hgeiv e a 50-percent automatic increase in their salary as are 
teadBis of certain tribes of northern peoples and certain other ethnic 
minWIty j^ups. Teachers in kindergartens and the grades in these 
isolated ar^ are supposed to have periodic leave to vacation in metro- 
rrsort areas. As noted rerlier, teachers in schools for 
children with menUl and physical handicatiB, by l^w are supposed to 
r^ive a 25-percent increase m their base salary to compensate for 
difficulty of their work. The honorary title of “Teacher of Merit” 
entitles the holder to an additional 100 rubles a month, as does the 
possession of an advanced academic degree.* 


Other Benefits • . 

After ^ ye^rs of service, a teacher is supposed to receive a pension 
equal to/40-percent of his most recent base salary, whether he retiree or 
continues to teach. He is supposed to retain his salary during illness, 
receive medical attention, and have a 2-month summei^holiday. 


. Traide Unions 

I 

Covering th^SoviVi teaching profession are three trade unions; The 
Union of P^hool Workers, the Union of Workers in the Primary and 
Secondary Schools, and the Uniorr of Workers in Higher Educational 
Institutions.^ Membership in one of the three is open to, those associ- 
ated with education, whether directly as a teacher, or indirectly, as, for 

example,, school doctor, nurse, librarian, bursar, cafeteria worker, or 
janitor. * 

Members hip fees are listed as 2 percent of base salary. Although 

intlon of the USSR Council of People.* Conuntanmi .nd the (>n^I cZ] 

p/iIErif ”• ^®*®* ZarabSiol 

Pl«y Uebitelyam 1 Droglin Rabotnikam Nachal’iiykh 1 Srednikh Shkol ** Intro- 

** I* Ort»kov. -Profe^lonal Or- 
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membership is said to be voluntary, information available indicates 
that the elijpble group belongs. Within each union there exist pro- 
fessional associations devoted to a particular field or level, such as an 
association of-literature teachers, of chemistiy teachers, or of primary 
school teachers. ^ 

The three trade unions are considered to represent the 

bc^y of workf^^p %>viet educational establishments and are charged 
with resimnsibility for coping with needs of their members.^ ; TedcKers’ 
trade unions have a dual function which differs from that of trade 
unions in the US. They represent the will of the Communist Party 
and Soviet State and a force to compel the teaching profession to carry 
out the dirKtives of the Party and State. They are expected to exer- 
cise an active role in drafting legislatioif relating to the profession; 
once legislation is e^^ted they are requited to support it actively 
a hither or not the legi^^ion is favorable to the profession. ^ 


Organizational Components 

Component parts of teachers’ trade unions — whether local school 
branches or distrirt or regional organizations— have commissions con- 
cerned with teaching tecliniques, workload and pay of teachers and - • 
^hers in the edqpational system, cultural activities, housing and wel- 
fare, labor protection,, and social insurance. Members of these 
commissions consist of paid full time workers and of teachers who are 
said to volunteer their services.^ ^ 

The Labor Pro^tion Commission maintains labor-protection in- 
spectors in the individual school administrations. 

Members of the Commission on Teaching engage in activities relat- 
ing to standards of ^e profession throughout the country. They 
work on^: (1) Dissemination of infonpation on teaching techniques' 
of ^ucatoia considered to be outstanding; (2) making available ex-' 
perienoed teachers to assist new teachers; and (3) planning for con- 
ferences to be conducted on teaching methofUT This commission sees 
that teachers enroll in available night or extension programs. 

Members of .the.Cultural Commission are charged with attending 
to the cultui^ needs of teachers and their families. A sizeable part 
of the money alloca^ in the State budget for cultural measures is 
^nneled into these rammissiona of the trade unions. A major item 
in such funds is provided for the construction, maintenance, and op- * '4 
eretion of some 200 “Palaces” or “Houses” of Culture for teachers 
located m the larger cities and regional centers. 

^proximately once a month a “Rural Teachers’ Day” is supposed I 
to be held by these clubr houses. Teachers from the outlying areks ^ 
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I come to attend lecjjpres on science, literature,^ and art, and visit the 

I tlieater or cinema, or attend performances by teachers’ amateur 

I groups.* 

I W commissions also maintain a reported 2451ibrarie8 an<i 

I some 5,000 mobile libraries which make the rounds of some of the rural 

I districts. They maintain some 20 odd vacation hotels, 0 health sani- 

I (in the Crimea, the Caucasus, on the Volga, and elsewhere) 

I ’ plus some 200 summer camps for children of members. About 16 per- 
I cent of the members are reported to belong to some 3.000 sports clubs 
V Sponsored by cultural commissions. Educational-cultural work or- 
) ganized among the local population by the cultural, commissions is 
said to use the services of about 60 percent of the Nation's teachers as 
lecturers and as leaders of circles and projects. 

Tlie Swial Insurance Commission is supposed to help union mem- 
bere obtain medical treatment and is charg^ with responsibility for 
L - information programs on the prevention of sickness. During illti^ 
a union member is authorized tcf receive from the social insurance fund 
M amount equal to his average. monthly pay. The money for this > 
fund IS reported to <»me from an assessment which is then allocated 
by the State to tlie director of each school in the amount of 6 percent 
of the monthly payroll. A member who bears a child is supposed to 
I iwive money to cover the cost of a layette and her salai^ for 3 montlis - 
of authorized maternity leave. The justification of claiips and the 
amount to be paid as com|^nsation to teachers injured or disabled are 
determined by the social insurance commissions. From trade union 
^nds OTme such pensions as are paid to teachers with 26 years of serv- 
ice and the money to maintain some 40 homes for retired teachers. 

Other functions of the teachers’ trade unions include the organiza- 
t^and operation of credit unions from which members are sup- 
p^ to be able to obtain money outright in cases of misfortune or 

borrow money on a long-term basis to buy furniture, clothes, and 
soon. . 


Professib^al Journals 

&yiet teachers have professional journals devoted to various fields 
an eve example, teachers in the* secondary schools ha ve 

to such journals as Mathematie» in the School, Physics in the 
Schoi^N^ure Study in the School, Geography in the School, C hem- 
tstry i^4he School, the T eaching of History in the School, Foreign 
Lar^ge Traming in the School, The Russian Language in the 
School, and Literature in the School. Published from 6 to 12 times 


* Ibid., P.417. 
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a year in editions sufficiently large for' school libraries to^^p them on 
hand, these journals ate intended to provide a means for exchanging 
Ideas on techniques, reporting on research, and presenting Party and 
State communications. ^ 

The same services are rendered by the journals devoted to' a par- 
Ucular educational level, such as; Herald of the Higher School, The 
Primary School, Preechool Education, and a journal devoted to parent- 
teacher problems— TAe Famiiy and the School. 

The professional triweekly newspaper Teachers* Gazette^ the joint 
organ of the republic ministries of ^ucation and the Primary and 
Secondary TMcbers’ Trade 'Union, publislves articles, notices, pictures, 
and items of interest to teachers. 

• Setting the political tone for the Soviet educational world, is the 
inonthly journal Soviet Pedagog^ the or^n of the RSFSR Academy 
w Pedagogical Sciencea Its pages contain tlie major articles of the 
Nation s most respected educators and other pedagogical authorities. 
Swtions are devoted to general educational theories and practices^ 
history and development of pedagogical ideas, book reviews, articles 
son teacher training and the practice teaching of education majors, 
^nd reviews of reseafch in Soviet pedagogical higher educational 
institutions and the Pedagogical Academy's research instituted 
In addition, tlie educational publishing houses of the various re- 
public ministries of education and the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences issue books and pamphlets on teaching, manuals on 
meth(^, and collected works by teachers describing jedperiences in 
handling particular problems. r~^ 

Regional conferences in January and August are scheduled for all 
teachers, heads of schools, niembers of local departments of education, 
members of education ministries, and representatives of Party organi- 
sations concerned with' schools. There, results of the previous semes- 
ter’s work are summarized and recognition is given for achievements 
considered outstanding. Party-State policies which will affect the 
teaching program in the next term are presented and discussed. 
Sample textbooks or pilot projects are scheduled for trial by teachers 
in designated schools. 

The Teachers’ Cooperation Service (Metodicheskie Kabinety) in 
district centers caters to teachers in the district by organizing associa- 
tions of tethers of grades V-X according to subject taught Veteran 
teachers direct these associations. Their purpose is to make available 
knowle^ gained thr^gh experience,' draw up typical lessons for 
young teachers, prepare model lesson schedules and plans for the 
wming term, arrange exhibits of work done by district school children, 
display new books and visual aids, and maintain a libraiy. 




Conclusion 


|UlLLIONS of school children, variety in racial strains and 
cultural traditions, diversity in climate and topography, con- 
centrated ^ters of poDuIation, and sparsely populated remote areas 

are some of the ^tocafaffecting educational policy in tlie USSR and 
in the USA. 

The principle of free and universal education has been adopted as 
a national policy and is in process of implementation in the USSR 
today. The same principle is traditional with the people of the USA 
who have had it in practice for generations. 

•^ametrically opposed are the philosophical bases from which edu- 
cation^ theory, programs, and procedures have evolved in the two 
teuntries. Authoritarianism characterises the Soviet philosophical 
ba»; the goal of education is to meet the needs of the Sute. Consti- 
tutional representative democracy characterises the philosophical base 
on which the people of the USA govern themselves. Iiy theory and 
m practices the individual is of surpassing worth and the goal of 
^ucation is the -development of each person as an individual with 

freedom and with opportunity to choose his life’s work in his best 
interesta 

The Soviet Union m an accretion of separate entities on which there 
IS an overlay of Russian language and Communist Party control. As 
a matter of educational poliey, the USSR one-Party-SUte capiteliaes 
on the Im^istic and cultural heritage of minority groups which re- 
sist assimilation. The USA is an anridgamation of heterogeneous 
ndionahties electing to establish their homes in the United SUtes, and 

TTo^^*^**^™-^^^*^^*^*** democratic educational systems in the 
USA are cracibles in which many nationalities fuse in lamniaire and 
Jn culture. 


CONCLUSION 





Neither country has a national ministry to control education. In 
the ITSSR the Communist Party, consisting of about 3 |)ercent of the 
toUl i^pulatioi^ is the minority group which directly and indirectly 
controls education through a mechanism which centralizes powei- at 
the top. In the USA control of education is vested in the peofde in 
each of the States at the local and State levels. The US Office of • 

Education provides leadership— not control. It encourages under- 
standing of and responsibility for policy development, managemenf, 
and operation of local and State educational systems by the people 
themsehm It promotes agreement on oonunon goals, administers 
grants in specific fields, and conducts educational Research. On the 
basis of research finding^ it provides authoritative infQianation to Hie ' 
profession, the States, and the general public. 

^viet educational-cultural planned budgets embrace a range of ac- 
tivities which include on the oneMiand schools and institutions of 
higher learning, and on the other, clubs* radio, piess* television, 
movies, theaters, and the like. Educational expenditures reported ’ 

in the USA relate exclusively to schools and institutidhr of higlier . 
learning. ‘ - 

Education as it is understood in the USSR has no exact parallel in ' 
Uie USA, Preschool programs— nurseries and kindergartens— are* 
an integral part of the national economy of the USSR. Nurseries are’ 
health centers for the care of children and the release of the time of 
mothers for work and other activitire in thi interests of the Soviet 
SUte. Kindergartens are educational centers providing similar child ‘ 
care and similar release of the mothers’ time for prtxiuctive activity, 
deemed appropriate by the Soviet State. -In the USA child care 
establishments are social welfare centers including in their programs 
child care assistance to those mothers who are breadwinners as well 
as .homem^ers. Nursery schools provide programs to servd the 
health, social and educational needs of 4- and 5-year olds. They ate 
partly or entirely Independent of the public school system though an 
increasii^ num^ cooper^ with the pu6Uc Whool ^m and re- 
ceive distance in staff training, counseling, and other services. Kin- 
. dergartens are an integral part of the educational systems in the USA. 

General primaiy-secondary education in the USSR consists of a 
prescribed 10-year, 6 day a w^ program of studies subordinated to 
the interests of the re^me in the formation of a communist society. 

In the USA the prescribed elementary curritidums and the secondary 
curriculums of prettribed and elective courses extend over a 12-year 
^riod, 5 days a week, in the j[nteraets of the development of educated 
citisens able to coptribute as individuals and in groups to their own 
welfare and to that of sociMy u awhole. 
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r r T i" e«n.curricul,r 

S n '* '"fk- '-vLea .re «n.«||y oon.rolW .nd ■nleerite.l 
In ,1 ' ®kcondiiry curnculiim for the benefit of tlie^ate. 

■ttv dev 1 f*'™™"'""!.'- nelivilies are school actirilies which iisu- 

children. In general 

I rchSr%TIr "■ -lividends for 

tl» nrinin™ ”",""'".7" .voungalere who Iwvo r»a..he.l 

cnoa^rn l« .years for non haa,r,lons or. 

. in l^id "J*- 

The i SSn l»arty-S(ate aims to determine, throuirli i|s natiortal ■ 
planning „,ech.nisn., (he skills which aw needed and*hej,roport.on 

of the student populalion to be (rained in each skill. Tlij'Jimre bril 

b n. sb.dent the USSR ha.so.ne indieidnll freedon. of cZ^^; [he 
State retains control over curnculuni content and methnis of instruc- 
ion and distribution of studiuils among academic fields, adjusting all 

ZZ,?- * i"‘l"e'rinalio”non™I7s 

^ncliided m course content throughout the curriculum-in «w natLl 

otlforil‘ “i'™”*’ " *"•' li'eratiire, in the arts, and in the 

other disciplines. In Jddilion, specific couroes in the fundamentah 

V' <*>e'e>n«-are irquired of student, ngularly 
mrolled in institutions of higher learning. Students are^ZIeeted 

SuZ*T? ‘ke 'point- of view enunclat«lT^ 

Students iZ "«iye major emphaiW 

btudenta in the LSA are free to explore the various vocational »nA 

iprpfeasional fiel^ According to their capacities, they an free to 

elect any field of employment in which they can moet'the technical 

n,uirom*ts; they may change their individZl jobsZ^itZ™ Zd 

and dZZ”"uS d ‘k'enxta 

ana dnires. I nder the guarantees provided bv the Dill of Right. 

■'» '■« '» "••k' 'heir oJLS;! 
’'kether or not these interprotatione are consonant 
with thoaeof the political party in power. eonsonant 

e ^Ific job or type of work ne«led by the StaU. Vocational edu- 
ion 18 provided in schotfils administered by the Chief Directoratn 

‘^^SSR Council of kUntsmreaud Jn^Zb 
^ # the ministriea and agencies for their own employees and 
.reoperetionally responsible VS 

the eecondaiy uid technical levels. Vocational' frwning in t|ie USA 
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l™>ntng (XviJed bj otg,niMtiors and ncencies 
concerned with •*><> epecialiieddrnining of their enmloTees or liv in<ii 
tunoiM e3aiaii|g individnnls in their elTorls to advniw tiiem«d,-ea. ’ 

“■ ‘®“’" 'ccdnSroma in the USSR are respon- 
or prejiaring atudeiita to render a single s|iecitic ‘•siiniiort" aerv- 
tce to person, oonsidenid q„.lili«i i„ „ pmf Joiml tield" vla“^ 

i» unlikely in the 

«»ntui for emn'!^. Professional knowledge and techniques' 

^ntial for employment in their chosen Held and is pivrequisile to 

udy iMding to full profemioiial status. Advancement h^iii semi- 
■ UrUml'sA «nd status is Common 

Higher eilucalion in the USSR aims to jiiepaie qualified snecial- 

"“T'’""' r"' of sene tl!;,'^, „f 

the btale. Diploma work for which no degiee is awanled. roughir 
approiinintes the level of the thesis requitenieiit for the tirM profes- 
eional degr^ m the USA. For lesearchers and teachers a Z^Z 
winrded at each of two successive levels after adraiKwl or nost- 

"PPro.Vninting'X level of 
Z •I*'""' l>">«f""» in f’SA. those tjgnir«kin the Xi", 

“n-n"*' doctor of 

thi USSR I.'’’ .""‘7 ' 0 "“ 'no- oindents in 

educational programs. As a 
rarcharRe on their economy, the people of the TaSA^vifle ediica- 

'r welfai.Ti:i in tt^^ 

lor the welfare of society as a whole 

- ‘ \ 
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